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‘ 5 yeaa in the bosom of New York there arc 


vast reservoirs of mineral waters of almost 
every kind —saline, aperient, alkaline, chaly- 
beate, acidulous, and sulphureous; warm and 
cold, perennial, intermittent, reciprocating, ebul- 
lient, and inflammable. 

To tell of all these—their healing virtues, their 
charms as social centres or fashion’s courts, and 
their myriad associations, spreading like gleams 
of light over the land—would require the pages 
of a plethoric quarto. One class alone we will 
consider, namély the Sudphureous, where the 
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rheumatic, the dyspeptic, and the scrofulous in- 
valids gather as at the pool of Siloam, and where 
their gay companions and attendants find rare 
enjoyments in the pleasant summertime. The 
chief of these are Avon, Clifton, Chittenango, 
Richfield, Sharon, Saratoga, Columbia, and Mas- 
sena, ‘The first five cre in Central and Western 
New York, the next two are toward its eastern 
border, and the last is in the midst of the nar- 
row strip of cultivation between the St. Law- 
rence and the vast wilderness and hunting- 
grounds in the northern counties of the State. 
Let us listen to the experience of a friend who, 
during “the season” of the year of grace 1855, 
visited the whole eight. 

Our friend Portfolio is a dabbler in litera- 
ture and art—a scribbler and limner—with a 
very little encumbrance of wealth and family, 
and floats along on the tide of society, stopping 
his shallop here and there occasionally to leave 
his card with the dear public. Just at the close 
of June last year, a rheumatic twinge in his 
shoulder, and a profusion of cutaneous jewels 
upon his nose and forehead, urged him to seek 
relief from both, not only for personal comfort, 
but to sustain a hard-earned reputation for so- 
briety then endangered. Whither should he 
go? was a question easier asked than satisfac- 
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THE LOWER SPRING AT AVON, 


| torily answered. Saratoga, Sharon, Richfield. 
| Chittenango, all were fashionable or were rap- 
idly becoming so, and therefore to him distaste- 
| ful; for Portfolio is a modest, quiet man. Light 
}eame. Long ago he had heard of Avon, in the 
lovely valley of the Genesee ; of its quiet, the 
efficiency of its waters, and the beauty of its 
surroundings. He remembered that when he 
was a lad the virtues of the Avon fountains were 
highly prized, and a new charm had been given 
to the Genesee Valley by his now venerable 
friend, Dr. Francis, who published a scientific 
analysis of its waters, and a pleasing pen-pic- 
ture of its locality. Then, as now, the word of 
Dr. Francis was a bond in such matters not to 
be disputed. This recollection settled the ques. 
tion, and a few days afterward Portfolio sat at 
an open window in a pleasant garden-cottage 
at “ Knickerbocker Hall,” gazing with exquisite 
delight upon the broad acres of the Genesee 
Valley spread out before him, and then covered 
with ripening wheat and growing maize. 
“Knickerbocker Hall!” The memory of a 
three weeks’ sojourn there is yet green and de- 
lightful to Portfolio. The old Hall stands upon 
a gentle eminence on the verge of the Gen- 
esee flats, between the two sulphur springs, 
and is completely embowered and surrounded 
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THE CLIFTON 8PA HOUSE, CLIFTON SPRINGS. 


by gardens and pleasant fields. It is a short 
mile westward of Avon village; and, next to 
the “ United States,” it is the most popular of 
the public houses there. Near it is the “‘ Amer- 
ican,” pleasantly situated upon a slope above 
the upper spring; and opposite the “ United 
States,” in the centre of the village, is the 
“Avon,” the least pretending of thefour. These 
compose the chief accommodations at Avon. 
Invalids prefer the “ Knickerbocker,” because 
the atmosphere is continually medicated by the 
gas from the springs without being made of- 
fensive ; while the gay and fashionable find more 
enjoyment at the “ United States” or the “Amer- 
ican.” 

Life at Avon was a counterpart of that at all 
of the sulphur springs visited by Portfolio. To 
him all was new and delightful—a change from 
workshop to paradise—and the very atmosphere 
seemed replete with suggestions for his pen and 
pencil. Expecting to be a solitary, he was 
pleasantly disappointed in finding himself sur- 
rounded by persons as sociable as old friends, 
and he experienced many regrets at parting. 
The early mornings were spent in walks and 
conversation, and at half-meridian the bath- 
house swarmed with bathers. Then billiards, 
ten-pins, quoits, and other sports for exercise, 
occupied the time until early dinner. Then 
some read, some napped, and others lounged 





upon the broad verandas or tufts of grass in the 
cool shades, with books or newspapers; and to- 
ward evening riding-parties, in chaise or on 
horseback, started off in every direction, with a 
hilarity that kept the more serious invalids in 
comfortable good-humor until their return. At 
sunset new-comers were eagerly waited for, for 
the advent of a fresh guest kept curiosity on 
tiptoe, until the clerk’s register had been scanned 
by each eye, and the “ position” of the last vis- 
itor had become manifest to all. Backgammon, 
chess, whist, music, social conversation, anec- 
dotes, and other light amusements, with an oc- 
casional “hop,” occupied the evenings; and so 
the days and nights went on like a magic world 
to Portfolio. The programme was sometimes 
varied by fishing excursions to the beautiful lit- 
tle lake in the neighborhood, or trips to Roch- 
ester, Canandaigua, Batavia, or Geneseo. 

I was privileged to peep into Portfolio’s 
sketch-book on his return, and found it filled 
with views of places rather than of characters. 
Only one sketch of life at the Springs attracted 
my special attention. It was drawn hastily 
“from life” with a dull pencil, and, as Portfolio 
observed, with a duller pen. It was a scene at 
the Lower Spring at drinking-time—the stated 
hour when omnibuses and coaches came from 
the village filled with the imbibers and bathers. 
At this hour scenes often occurred which would 
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have delighted the genius of a Hogarth or Gil- 
ray. The old Senecas called the region around 
these springs Cannawagus—“ the place of stink- 
ing water’—a name eminently appropriate to 
the mind of a new-comer or the unacclimated. 
Grimace was the prevailing feature of counte- 
nances when swallowing the beverage for the 
first few days, and grotesque groups were thus 
often formed around these fountains. Portfolio 
transferred four of such a company to his sketch- 
book. They were conspicuous in a group of a 
dozen around the little blue marble basin of the 
Lower Spring, composed of the young and aged, 
the sick and the healthy, the ugly and the beau- 
tiful. One of the masculines, from New Hamp- 
shire, had a face like a tragic mask, and his 
limbs had angularities like a Virginia fence. 
He was the true philosopher—the Socrates of 
the group. Forty times he had stood at that 
fountain, and, like the fishwoman’s eels, he had 
become accustomed to the “ skinning,” and nev- 
er winced. With all the gravity of his proto- 
type, he drained the cup, while the others gen- 
erously “made faces” for him. Then a tall, 
sallow, dyspeptic spinster, who is further from 
“fat, fair, and forty” to-day than she was then, 
took a goblet, bent over the mysterious fountain, 
and pressing her hand upon her bosom to keep 
her Mechlin and bonnet-ribbons from the drip, 
swallowed the draught without breathing. ‘Did 
you ever!” she exclaimed, drawing in her breath 
and opening her mouth to its full extent; and 
at the same time flinging her arm with such 
force against the elbow of a fop of the Beau 
Brummel sort, as he was lifting a full tumbler 
to his lips, that it dashed the contents into his 
rufiled bosom. An impolite titter and an unfeel- 
ing giggle attested the lack of sympathy among 
the young people. The last actor in the scene 
sketched by Portfolio was a burly John Bull 
from Canada, with a nose like a red turnip-rad- 





ish and cheeks like an egg-plant. Like the fa- 


mous Van Twiller, he was “five feet six inches 
in height, and six feet five inches in breadth,” 
and was troubled with an “orrid heruption.” 
It was his first appearance in the comedy, and 
he made all the fuss of asupernumerary. Hold- 
ing up the skirts of his blue, bright-buttoned 
coat with his left hand, he overshadowed the 
fountain with his presence, and raising the gob- 
let to his lips, he swallowed the contents almost 
to the last thimbleful, when, according to the 
philosophy of Uncle Ned, “the clapper in his 
throat got lazy and shut up.” Bull instantly 
expanded, like the fabled bull-frog, almost to 
bursting, then “ blowed” like a whale, and per- 
sonated Jupiter Pluvius admirably. Poor Brum- 
mel’s coat was “sponged” in an instant; and 
a mischievous little beauty, with her eyes and 
dimples full of fun, whose bonnet had been 
baptized, shouted “ Nimbus!” with ringing 
laughter, and called for umbrellas. Bull almost 
roared with anger because the company roared 
with laughter; and from that moment until his 
hegira, ten days afterward, he was known only 
as Nimbus, or the rain-cloud. 

Among the guests at Knickerbocker Hall, 
whom Portfolio delights to remember, was 
Dr. Derick Knickerbocker, the founder of that 
“institution.” He appeared like a hale man 
of sixty, of middle stature, full of kindly good- 
humor, and prodigal in words of medical ad- 
vice. He is a nephew of the late “Prince of 
Schaghticoke,” and of course a near relation of 
the great Diedrich the Chronicler. Almost 
thirty years ago he observed the medicinal vir- 
tues of these waters, purchased a ridge of 
wooded land between the two dark and tangled 
swamps in which they bubbled up, and with ax, 
spade, and pick, he commenced the foundation 
for a dispensary, which he called Knickerbock- 
er Hall. There, while on a visit to Avon, Dr. 
Francis (who had been his medical tutor) found 
him at his labors, commended his enterprise, 
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THE SPRING, AND THE BATH-HOUSE, MASSENA SPRINGS. 


took a bottle of the water to New York, and 
carefully analyzed it. The result showed the 
cemposition of a wine-gallon to be as follows: 


LOWER SPRLXG. 
Grains. 
29°33 
8-41 
Sulphate of lime.................cs000 57-44 
Sulphate of magnesia. 
Sulphate of soda 


Amount of solid contents 


Sulphate of lime 

Sulphate of magnesia. 

Sulphate of soda 

Amount of solid contents 

Sulphureted hydrogen 

Dr. Knickerbocker, who resides at Rochester, 

yet owns and rents the Hall. ‘The bathing- 
houses are the property of Mr. A. Nowlan, the 
proprietor of most of the land around the springs, 
and he was contemplating new and far more ex- 
tensive accommodations for the increasing vis- 
itors. Further westward, and near the banks 
of the Genesee, is a fine magnesia spring; and 
abont two miles further up the valley is a fount- 


|ain of sulphureous water, much stronger than 
| any at Avon, over which the now venerable Dr. 
| Long has presided for about twenty years. To 
| that spring many bathers resort, and some in- 
| valids reside there permanently. 

Portfolio indulges in the luxury of an anti- 
quarian taste, and found gratification for it at 
Avon. Historically and legendarily, it is a 
classic region; and he had the rare good luck 
of spending an afternoon with the fine poet, 
Hosmer, whose genius has embalmed in the 
fragrant amber of verse many of the most beau- 
tiful romances of the Six Nations—the Ro- 
mans of the Western World. Here and here- 
about the Senecas kept the western door of 
The Long House, as the Six Nations fanci- 
fully called their Federal Republic, while the 
eastern door was kept by the Mohawks. The 
fire-place, where the Federal Council was held, 
was in charge of the Onondagas, near the mod- 
ern Syracuse; and the Oneidas, Cayugas, and 
Tuscaroras kept watch and ward over the broad 
lawn away down the waters of the Susquehan- 
na and Delaware. There, near the Avon rail- 
way station, at the foot of the slope of which 
the village is the crown, was undoubtedly the 
battle-field of the French, under De Nouville, 
and the invaded Senecas, in 1687, when the 
aroused Iroquois drove the Gaul from their 
| beautiful land, with much slaughter and great 
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alarm. Within eight miles of this point, at the | devoted to travelers on the wing. The other 
now beautiful Geneseo, General Sullivan pen- | was an eminent water-cure establishment, pre- 
etrated, with his chastening scourge, in the ear- | sided over by Dr. H. Foster, and at that time 
ly autumn of 1779, to punish the Indians for | filled with patients to its utmost capacity. Port- 
their cruelties at Cherry Valley and Wyoming. | | folio had determined to stay but a day and a 
Under the hospitable roof of the venerable | night at Clifton, and being as punctual in his 
George Hosmer, Esq., Portfolio passed an even- | engagements to himself as to others, would not 
ing, and listened with delight to his narratives of consent to remain longer. The pleasant com- 
the olden time. For sixty years he had resided | pany at the Spa House, the kindness of the host, 
at Avon. When first there, the Indians outnum- | and the glory of the magnificent grove of ma- 
bered the white people by scores. What an ex- | ple, basswood, ash, and chestnut trees, through 
perience was that of the patriarch of Avon! He which the visitors strolled to the fountains, the 
had seen the rough banks of the Genesee at the | bath-houses, and the gymnasium, could not wed 
Great Falls gradually covered by the city of Roch- | him to the place beyond his appointed hour. 
ester and its industrial establishments; and by | So he made the most of the time and the oppor- 
a ledge of rocks, where the Eagle Hotel of that | tunity. 
city now stands, ‘he once killed a rattlesnake be- The Clifton Spa House was erected as a dis- 
fore a white man’s cabin had been reared in that pensary in 1806, when the springs, then gush- 
vicinity. He had seen Buffalo a little hamlet, | | ing out on the borders of a rough marsh and 
then a ruin in ashes, and again growing into one | tangled forest, were visited by invalids from the 
of the stateliest cities in the land. With such surrounding country. For fifty years these wa- 
narratives he entertained our friend until a late | ters have been famous for their cure of bilious 
hour. Two days afterward Portfolio left Avon, | and cutaneous disorders; and yet it is onl; 
and from an early morning train from Rochester, | about a dozen years that they have been much 
he landed at Clifton Springs, a point about half- known beyond the region of Central New York. 
way between Canandaigua and Geneva. | The old house, with its broad verandas, seen in 
There was no opportunity for a choice of | Portfolio’s sketch, came into the possession of 
lodgings at Clifton. It was Hobson’s. ‘There | Mr. Parke (the proprietor when he visited it), 
were only two public places for strangers, and | about eleven years ago. He built a large addi- 
one of these only (the Clifton Spa House) was | tion to it, embellished the grove by laying out 
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THE COTTAGES AT CHITTENANGO SPRINGS. 


pleasant walks, and was contemplating other 
changes which, if carried out, will make Clifton 
Springs one of the most delightful summer re- 
sorts yet found by Portfolio. Below the grove, 
and many feet lower than the mineral fount- 
ains, is a broad marsh, through which flows a 
considerable stream of pure water that comes 
down from the neighboring hills, augmented 
there by the gushing sulphur springs upon its 
margin. Here it is proposed to form a lake, 
with an island in its centre, to be planted with 
trees and shrubbery, and adorned with a pavil- 
ion for the pleasure of visitors. Around the 
lake is to be a circular railway, like the one in 
the fairy-like Congress grounds at Saratoga; 
and the margin is to be skirted with gravel 
walks and fringed with shrubbery and flowers. 
Should this design be accomplished, the noble 
old grove, the beantiful lake, the embowered 
island and its surroundings, will form a charm- 
ing scene, not to be surpassed or rarely equaled 
in all our country. 

The waters—what shall be said of the waters ? 
Portfolio exhausted the fountain of adjectives 
in describing their marvelous charms, and the 
resplendent sediment upon leaf and. pebble in 
the tanks and along their leafy outlets; and to 





his taste acquired at Avon, they seemed fit 
nectar to be borne among the immortals by 
Ganymedes. Yet with all his poetic exhilara- 
tion, he was sober and prosaic enough to tran- 
scribe the following record of an analysis of 
one quart, made by Dr. Chilton, in September, 
1852: 
Grains. 

Sulphate of lime 17°30 

Sulphate of magnesia 

Sulphate of soda 

Carbonate of lime 

Carbonate of magnesia 

Chloride of sodium 

Chloride of calcium 

Chloride of magnesia 


Organic matter, a trace. 

Hydrosulphurie and carbonic acids abound, but the 
quantity having materially lessened while being con- 
veyed to New York, the proper amount could not be 
ascertained. 


The morning of Portfolio’s departure for the 
East from Clifton was very jowery, and prom- 
ised a wet day. The road was free of dust and 
comfortable for travel. These conditions in- 
duced him to change his plan of visiting Chit- 
tenango, Richfield, and Sharon in their regular 
geographical order, and he concluded to re- 
main under shelter of the cars for the day, and 
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make a long journey while the dust-demon of 
the rail was quiescent. So he ticketed himself 
for Rome, where he dined “as Romans do,” and 
at three o’clock he was sandwiched between two 
live “crying babies,” in a car for Watertown 
away up in the old “ Black River Country” east- 
ward of Lake Ontario. The clouds were dis- 
solved by brilliant sunshine just as they started. 
All was serene and beautiful without—all was 
squally and unlovely within. The air was hot, 
the passengers numerous, the babies inexhausti- 
ble. Theirmammas were unlike, and treated to- 
tal depravity on different systems. One coaxed, 
and soothingly asked what “ darlin’ wanty”— 
begged it to “keep its litty footsey’s still”—and 
“would it have a litty dinny’—and “did baby 
have nassy pin in it’—and so on to the end of 
the nursery chapter. The other was silent as a 
gathering storm-cloud, and in her face the red 
lightning of impatience flashed more and more 
ominously as the lusty young incompatible’s 
voice ascended the gamut. The thunder-clap 
came. Forbearance being no longer a virtue, 
she turned the fat screamer over as suddenly as 
a flap-jack, gave it three mortal spanks—the 
potent, mysterious three—so audibly that a 
nervous old lady who sat four seats ahead, 
sprang up and exclaimed, ‘‘ Gracious me! what's 
broke?” The voice of the astonished infant 
was as suddenly checked as the scream of a 
steam-whistle, and rampant baby number two, 
equally astonished by the sudden silence of its 
competitor, as quickly left its vocation. Soon 
they were both asleep—the mothers were happy 
—the passengers went on their way rejoicing, 
and Portfolio was left in profound cogitation of 
the subject of baby-culture, theoretical, practical, 
and ethical. His benevolent propensities theo- 
rized in favor of coaxing, while observation 
taught a powerful practical lesson to the con- 
trary. He finally compromised the matter be- 





tween conscience and common sense, and re- 
solved that any crying babies he might be called 
upon to cultivate, should be spanked first and 
coaxed afterward. 

Portfolio spent three or four days in the 
pleasant region of Watertown, in social enjov- 
ments, delightful rides, and in visits to relics of 
men and things having a place in history. Onc 
day, with a friend, he rode to Sackett’s Harbor, 
famous in the history of the second war for 
Independence, There business seemed resting 
from its labors, and enterprise was nodding. 
Even the soldiery had gone from the barracks 
on the height, and all around had the appear- 
ance of a Sabbatical year. Portfolio warmed 
with indignation as he sketched the decaying 
wooden monument to brave soldiers who sleep 
in the cemetery of the military post there; 
and an hour afterward his heart glowed with 
patriotic enthusiasm while listening to the nar- 
rative of the venerable light-house keeper on 
Horse Island, who commanded a part of that 
vincible militia that wisely remembered, 

“ He who fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day.” 
The old man had been an exception. He main- 
tained his defiant position nobly when the Brit- 
ish landed on the very spot where his beacon 
now stands, until he had no men to command. 

Early on Monday morning, beneath a very 
lowery sky, Portfolio, with a friend and wife, 
started for the distant Massena Springs by the 
circuitous way of Cape Vincent, Kingston, and 
the broad St. Lawrence. They tarried more 
than an hour at Kingston, waiting for the boat 
from Oswego; and during that hour Portfolio 
strolled into the town, a foreigner for the first 
time in several years. 

It was a lovely afternoon in August:when our 
little party went down the St. Lawrence. The 
weather frowns of the morning were changed to 
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brilliant smiles, and a sunset scene, such as the 
skill of Claude could not imitate, was painted 
in gorgeous pictures on the western sky, just as 
the voyagers passed the lower group of the 
Thousand Islands, and discovered the spires of 
Ogdensburg. In that pleasant frontier town 
they passed the night with relatives, and early 
the next day Portfolio and his friend embarked 
in a lower river steamer for the famed Massena 
fountains. It was an exciting voyage to the 
Lewisville landing, thirty miles below. For al- 
most the whole distance the river flows in a 
swift current, or roars in deep foaming rapids 
over rocky slopes. Few carriages were in wait- 
ing, and passengers were numerous. Port- 
folio’s head ached, his friend had tight boots, 
and both felt as men who keep growleries 
at home for the annoyance of wife and chil- 
dren, They found comfortable back seats in 
a high, covered coach, and had just composed 
themselves for a journey of seven miles over a 
dusty road, when a puffy, fat lady with two 
pretty daughters climbed in, unmindful of first 
comers. They knew the rules of American 
politeness, and expected compliance. Port- 
folio was compensated for his abdication by the 
privilege of being enthroned by the side of 
one of the pretty maids, while his friend, less 





fortunate, was compelled to be contented with 
a seat on the driver’s box, under a cotton um- 
brella. 

A quiet nap at the “United States,” a cup of 
tea and a head-bath in the Massena waters, re- 
stored Portfolio to health and spirits; and slip- 
pers so delighted his friend, that he freely for- 
gave the fat lady for driving his tight-booted 
feet out into the broiling sun-heat. They both 
quaffed much and often of the healing fountain 
during the warm evening, and at an early hour 
retired to bed, but not to sleep. The ball-room 
was on the same floor, and there a party from 
Ogdensburg had gathered for a “ hop,” in which 
some of the permanent visitors joined. 

The springs are on the verge of the Raquette 
River, a broad and rapid stream, about a mile 
from Massena village, which is situated on the 
Grass River. These two streams, of about equal 
volume, run almost parallel for many miles, and 
empty into the St. Lawrence opposite Cornwall 
Island. The St. Lawrence is only four miles 
distant from the springs, in a straight line, and 
the nearest station, on the great Northern Road 
from Ogdensburg to Rouse’s Point, is at Pots- 
dam, fifteen miles distant. As early as the 
close of the last century these waters were dis- 
covered by surveyors, and they saw the oozy 
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ground around them filled with the hoof-prints 
of the moose and deer, who visited there on ac- 
count of the saline qualities of the fountains. 
The Indians had used them as remedies for 
ulcerations, it is said, as long as tradition can 
reach back; and as early as 1815, white people 
occasionally sought relief from cutaneous dis- 
eases by their use. The first settler there was 
Captain John Polly, a soldier in the second war 
for Independence, and there he was yet residing 
at the time of Portfolio’s visit. They had a 
long and pleasant interview, and the captain 
gave our friend a graphic history of his adven- 
tures. In 1822, when Polly was in the vigor of 
manhood, he purchased forty acres there, on 
which are the fountains and the present growing 
village of Massena Springs ; and there he erected 
the first accommodations for visitors. At about 
that time a young girl greatly afflicted with salt- 
rheum came, and was completely healed. <A 
few years later, the Canadian Roman Catholic 
Bishop, Alexander M‘Donald, came there with 
the “black scrofula,” which he had contracted 
in Egypt. His legs were covered with black ul- 
cers to his knees. He remained a month and 


was entirely cured. Since then, hundreds af- | 
flicted with every description of cutaneous dis- | 


ease, chronic dyspepsia, and diarrhea, and kin- 








dred complaints, have there found relief or posi- 
tive cures. Such is the general testimony. 
There are two springs, only a few feet apart, 
one warm and the other cold. The latter js 
enclosed and surrounded by a spacious covered 
platform, as seen in the picture. The other is 
also enclosed, but is so little used that its sur- 
roundings are about as primitive as when the 
moose and the deer resorted there. Professor 


Emmons has given the following result of an 
analysis of the two springs : 


Warm Spring. Cold Spring 

Chloride of sodium 6205 

Magnesia c “846 

"466 

Sulphate of lime ........ a oens 79 1960 

Carbonate of lime “6 1-100 
Hydrosulphuret of magnesia 1870 

and organic matter soe 

In 1828 the present Harrowgate House was 
erected on the top of the slope, about forty rods 
from the river, where the springs were first 
curbed. In 1848 the spacious brick edifice op- 
posite the Harrowgate House, known as the 
United States Hotel, was erected by Benjamin 
Phillips, and both are owned by him. All 
about has a new appearance. The little village 
of a dozen houses has grown up within a few 
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years ; a bath-house has been erected, and shade 
trees have been planted. Other and extensive 
improvements are in contemplation, and soon 
the Massena Springs will become a delightful 
summer resort for the healthy as well as the 
sick. 

Returning to Lewisville landing, our travel- 
ers hired a waterman to row them across the St. 
Lawrence in a skiff. It was a task of no ordi- 
nary magnitude, for the current was swift, and 
in some places turbulent. He accomplished it, 
however, by skirting some island shores, and 
shooting obliquely across the rapid channels. 
They landed at Chrysler's Village, dined on 
pie, cheese, and cold water, and then rode in a 
hired buggy to the battle-ground of Chrysler’s 
Field, four miles distant. On their way from 
thence to the village of Williamsburg, they were 
drenched by a sudden shower, but were compen- 
sated by the display of one of the most beautiful 
scenes they had ever beheld. The sun’s rays 
were at such an angle that prismatic hues were 
spread over the whole surface of the St. Law- 
rence, making its broad bosom appear as if clad 
in rainbow vestments of the most brilliant dyes. 
That night they lodged at the “Grand Trunk” 
tavern, in Williamsburg—the best in the place— 
where they found plenty of flies, spiders, and noisy 
people. Between three and four o’clock in the 
morning they were on board a Montreal steam- 
er that crawled up the several rapids at a slow 
pace, breakfasted at Prescott, opposite Ogdens- 
burg, spent a day and a night with their friends 
at the latter place, and late on Saturday even- 
ing they went to rest in Watertown. Two days 
afterward Portfolio was on Lake Ontario in a 
squall, far worse in its effects than the one in 
the car. The steamer rolled and pitched, and 
so did the passengers. The dinner table was 
less prized than the lounges; the company was 
generally disagreeable, and appetite, discomfit- 
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ed, retreated from the turmoil of stomachs, but 
to return with renewed vigor when the harbor 
of Oswego was reached. There again Portfolio 
found old friends, spent a day or two with them, 
then journeyed on to Syracuse to greet other 
kind friends there, and on a very hot and sultry 
morning he found himself at Chittenango Sta- 
tion, fifteen miles eastward, impatiently waiting 
for a coach to take him to the Sulphur Springs, 
near the village of the same name. 

Here again Portfolio encountered the miser- 
ies of the code of American traveling polite- 
ness. At the cry of “all aboard” he looked 
around, saw no feminines responding, and with 
other gentlemen he leisurely took a seat in the 
coach. When it was about full, and ready to 
start, the agent thrust his head into the window, 
and with hurried but unwelcome words, said, 
“ Please accommodate the ladies, gentlemen.” 
Four full-grown women and two cherubs were 
waiting for the “accommodation.” Portfolio 
had the best seat, and that was sufficient reason 
why he should leave it. He leaped out, as- 
cended to a perch on the roof of the coach, and 
making a virtue of necessity, congratulated 
himself upon his escape from the confined at- 
mosphere within, to enjoy the free air above 
and sight-seeing along the dusty road. 

The ride on the perch was not unpleasant un- 
der the shadow of an umbrella. They passed 
through the pretty little village of Chittenango, 
on the western verge of Madison County, where 
driver, horses, and the agent’s pocket were re- 
freshed. ‘The village lies on the banks of the 
Erie Canal, at the entrance to the deep, narrow 
valley through which the Chittenango Creck, 
the outlet of Cazenovia Lake, makes its way 
toward the immense plain that extends from 
Syracuse to Rome, and over which it flows to 
Oneida Lake, eight miles distant. A long mile 
up the valley from the village, near the eastern 
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bank of the stream, gush out, from a skelving | burst forth at the foot of a terrace in 


ledge of rocks, the celebrated sulphureous fount- 
ains. Along that mile, the hills, covered with 
woods and patches of cultivation, rise high on 
each side of the narrow valley, and for a con- 
siderable distance the road traverses an oozy 
swamp, in the midst of which is a small edifice 
covering the more ancient mineral fountain in 
that region, known as “ Yates’s Spring.” It is 
now but little visited. The trees around it are 
lofty and numerous, the shadows deep, and an 
air of dreamy solitude pervades the scene. A 
solitary attendant, with white locks, and seated 
on a rustic chair at the foot of a large oak near 
the spring, reminded Portfolio of some old 
priestly Druid, ready to minister to the good of 
the souls and bodies of men. 

At the base of a high-wooded cliff, close by 
the gushing fountains, the White Sulphur Spring 
House, kept by E. R. Lewis, was erected about 
seven years ago, and affords, in table and dor- 
mitories, one of the most attractive resting-places 
for the sick and weary, in our land. It is spa- 
cious, four stories in height, with an extensive 
wing and bath-house attached. On the south 
side of it, the fountain has been so arranged by 
art, where it leaves the cliff, that the waters 
fall in a sparkling cascade, disappear, and again 





a beauti- 
ful jet, and fill a spacious basin. Flowing from 
this under ground, they again appear on the 
opposite side of the road, on the edge of the 
Chittenango Creek, and there present a lovely 
picture as they leap in air in several jets, and 
cover the rude heap of stones around with 
sparkling crystals, like the hoar-frost of Decem- 
ber. A little further south is a cottage, with 
billiard and refreshment rooms. In a nook 
of the cliff, full fifty feet above the fountain, 
and reached by a winding pathway up the steep 
acclivity, is the gymnasium, shaded by birches 
and maples, and some lofty oak’. In front of 
the house a bridge spans the rapid current of 
the Chittenango; and in a noble grove across 
the stream are four pleasant cottages belonging 
to the establishment, where families reside dur- 
ing the season. 

Here is the narrowest part of the valley; and 
from an eminence on the opposite side one of 
the most pleasing views in all that region may 
be obtained, including Cazenovia and Oneida 
lakes. The valley terminates about two and a 


half miles above the springs, where the Chit- 
tenango falls perpendicularly one hundred and 
forty feet, and forms, in harmony with the deep 
gorge and other accessories, a scene of surpris- 
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ing beauty. A little farther on, at the foot of 
the lake, is the village of Cazenovia, whither, on 
Portfolio’s arrival at the springs, almost every 
visitor had gone to enjoy the sport afforded by 
Dan Rice’s circus! He was greatly surprised 
to learn that grave men and women, who sit 
near the pulpit in churches at home, who dep- 
recate the city amphitheatre as a plague-spot, 
and almost regard Shakspeare as a wicked lure, 
there forgot their propriety and their professions, 
and became as heartily tickled by “the clown” 
and his coarse jests as any urchins who eat pea- 
nuts and encore stage-swearing in the pit of a 
city theatre. 

The highly medicinal qualities of the Chit- 
tenango waters are very similar in their char- 
acter to those of the celebrated White Sulphur 
Springs in Virginia, and appear to possess their 
wonderful healing powers, especially in cuta- 
neous affections and diseases of the liver, stom- 
ach, bowels, and other functions. But these 
waters, like all that contain sulphureted hydro- 
gen gas, appear to have a deleterious effect upon 
pulmonary complaints, and should be avoided 
by those who are thus afflicted. For that reason 
they are also admirable tests by which to discover 
a real pulmonary disease, the symptoms of which 
other disorders sometimes assume. The follow- 





ing is an analysis of one pint of the water of the 
Chittenango spring, made by Dr. Chilton: 
Grains. 
17° 00 

- 40 

* 50 


Sulphate of lime 
Chloride of sodium 
Muriate of magnesia 
Sulphate of magnesia 
Vegetable matter 


Sulphureted hydrogen, with a small combination 
of carbonic acid gas. Temp. 49° Fahr. 

Portfolio would gladly have tarried long 
among the pleasures of Chittenango, for there 
was a quiet and a loveliness in nature and a 
charm in the refined society met with there that 
delighted him. But he was now a bird of pas- 
sage, and with tireless wing was making his 
flight homeward, stopping here and there to 
pick up a few crumbs of knowledge in other 
places than at fountains of health; so at twi- 
light he rode back to Chittenango village in 
company with a resident there, took stage for 
the railway station, and at half past nine in the 
evening—a warm, calm, starry Saturday even- 
ing—he was again under the roof of his friends 
in Syracuse. 

On Monday, Portfolio journeyed to Rome, 
from whence he rode out to Verona Springs, 
about seven miles southward, when he was dis- 
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appointed in not finding those of the sulphure- 
ous class. These being his special object of 
inquiry, he remained there only long enough to 
procure a plain dinner at the Water-Cure es- 
tablishment. Toward evening he was again at 
Little Falls, and the next morning, accompanied 
by two friends, he started for Richfield Springs, 
in the hill-country of Otsego County. 

The village of Richfield Springs is about half- 
way between the Mohawk Valley and Coopers- 
town, and twenty-two west of Sharon Springs. 
It lies upon a narrow plain, near the head of 
Canaderaga, or Schuyler’s Lake, and, like other 
villages born of the popularity of mineral springs 
which they surround, Richfield is new and thriv- 
ing. There are three public houses for the ac- 
commodation of visitors, and several good pri- 
vate houses for invalids who prefer their quiet. 
The “ American,” kept by William P. Johnson 
—and the “Spring House,” owned by Joshua 
Whitney, are nearest the fountains, and both, 
when Portfolio visited Richfield, were filled to 
overflowing with guests. The springs are on the 
premises of the Spring House. The chief fount- 
ain is upon the crown of a knoll so saturated 
with the waters that the tough, peat-like soil 
trembles like jelly, in some places, beneath the 
feet. The cone has been flattened, and fur- 





nished with a granite basin for the reception of 
the waters. In a marshy spot several rods dis. 
tant, and many feet lower, is another spring, 
but the waters are seldom used. Between the 
chief fountain and the Spring House is a new- 
ly-planted grove, which already casts a pleasant 
shade over the pathway ; and, half-concealed by 
trees, shrubbery, and vines, is the bath-house. 
A pavilion to cover the spring is needed, for 
the hot sun will not allow visitors to linger as 
they desire around the cooling fountain. 

These waters are justly celebrated for their 
healing virtues. Hither the Mohawks came for 
the cure of frost-bitten feet; and tradition says 
that a famous healing prophet once dwelt upon 
a beautiful island in the midst of Canaderags 
Lake to whom invalids from all the Iroquois 
used to come and leave their maladies. At 
midnight he would glide softly away in his ca- 
noe, penetrate the dark forest to the fountains, 
and then return to his patients with vessels full 
of the magic waters. He became proud and 
powerful; and at last he called himself the 
twin-brother of the Great Spirit. This blas- 
phemy kindled the anger of the Almighty, and 
it consumed the boaster. One morning, when 


a bridal party went thither to receive the pro- 
phet’s blessing, the island had disappeared. The 
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Great Spirit in his wrath had thrust it, with the 
proud prophet, so deep into the earth that the 
waters of the lake where it stood are unfath- 
omable by human measurement. 

Professor Reid has given the following as 
the result of an analysis of a wine-gallon of the 
water of Richfield Springs: 

Bicarbonate of magnesia 

Bicarbonate of lime 

Chloride of sodium and magnesia .. 
Sulphate of magnesia vee 
Hydrosulphate of magnesia and lime.... 


Sulphate of lime 
Solid matter 


Sulphureted hydrogen gas 269 inches. 


Toward evening Portfolio and his friends 
rode around Canaderaga, or Schuyler’s Lake. 
Noble as are the associations which cluster 
around the name of Schuyler, Portfolio could 
not endure the desecrating change of the more 
beautiful.Indian name to that of the pure pa- 
triot; and the words “Schuyler’s Lake” do not 
appear in his notes or sketches. He thought 
the lake as beautiful as its name. It is five 
miles in length, and a mile and a quarter at its 
greatest breadth. Only one island breaks its 
surface, as seen in Portfolio’s picture, and there 
picnic and fishing parties resort almost daily in 
fine weather. All around the lake, the hills— 
partly wooded and partly cultivated—trise to a 
high altitude, except on the north, where, less 
than a mile distant, is the village. Half-way 
down, on its western side, is the “ Pine Greve 
House,” and nearly opposite, on theeasternshore, 
is the “ Lake House”—each supplied with fishing- 
tackle, boats, and refreshments for anglers. This 
lake is a glorious appendage to the springs, and 
forms one of the chief attractions of that region. 
The drives around it, and indeed those in every 
direction, are charming because of the ever- 
changing features of the scenery; and visits to 
Cooperstown, Cherry Valley, and the Mohawk, 
are among the enjoyments of those who sojourn 
at the springs for a season. 

Portfolio remained at Richfield only a por- 
tion of two days, when one of his friends re- 
turned to the Mohawk Valley, and with the 
other he departed for Sharon. All the way to 
Cherry Valley they enjoyed the same grand 
and beautiful scenery of that hill-country; and 
while they halted upon the brow of an eminence 
overlooking the fine old village, and the deep 
valley away down toward Unadilla, Portfolio 
could not resist a desire to transfer a portrait- 
ure of the vision to his sketch-book. Seven 
years before he had passed a night at Cherry 
Valley, and spent the evening with the vener- 
able Judge Campbell, father of the eminent 
jurist, W. W. Campbell, the historian of that 
region. Now, again, he rode up to the old 
mansion, and inquired, in substance, as did 
Joseph of his brethren, “Is your father well, 
the old man of whom ye spake? Is he yet 
alive?” and it was answered, “He is in good 
health; he is yet alive!” He was indeed well, 
and was engaged in hay-making in the ficld 





with his men. Portfolio and his friend received 
a hearty welcome from that hale old man, who, 
seventy-seven years before, when a child six 
years of age, had been carried away captive, 
with his mother and family, by the Indians and 
Tories under Brandt and Butler, when they des- 
olated that village in 1778. He was taken first 
to Niagara, then to Caughnawaga, near Montreal, 
and, after a separation of two years, the whole 
family were reunited on the very spot where he 
now resides. Just before Portfolio’s visit Judge 
Campbell had returned from a tour into the 
northern part of New York, where he had spent 
a week or two with his son; and while so near 
the Canada line, he extended his journey across 
the St. Lawrence to Caughnawaga, where he 
told some of the old Indians that he had re- 
turned to visit them after an absence of seven- 
ty-five years! He found there many familiar 
objects. He recollected the old church, and 
the house in which he lived with his Indian fos- 
ter-parents, for he was regularly adopted as a 
son according to the customs of the savages. 
The reputed father of Rev. Eleazer Williams, 
the “ Lost Prince,” was his foster-brother, and 
there he saw his widow. But we may not note 
the particulars of the interesting interview of 
Portfolio with the venerable Campbell. He 
seemed as vigorous as a man of sixty, and ram- 
bled over the fields with his visitors, half a mile 
distant from his house, to show them his noble 
“maple orchard,” from which he manufactures 
about a ton of sugar annually. There, at the 
side of the road leading to Sharon Springs, they 
parted, and an hour afterward Portfolio and his 
friend were snuffing the sulphureted hydrogen 
as they descended the deep gorge in which Sha- 
ron village lies concealed. 

Here, in old Schoharie (“ Drift-wood,” in the 
Indian tongue) is a portion of “the dark and 
bloody ground” of the Revolution, where to the 
scattered settlers every bush seemed to conceal 
an Indian; where men went armed to their 
farm-labor, and where almost nightly the bea- 
cons of blazing dwellings, in valley or on hill- 
top, warned others to be on the alert, and sleep 
not until the morrow’s sun. But we may not 
stop to consider these things. Our business is 
with the present, not with the past—with the 
enjoyments of to-day, not with the miseries of 
yesterday; and so we will talk only of the health- 
fountains of Sharon and their accessories. They 
are near the borders of Otsego, Schoharie, and 
Montgomery counties, nine miles south of the 
Mohawk Valley. Visitors are taken thither from 
the Central Railway by coaches from Canajo- 
harie, over a road of great interest. 

Although the village and the springs lie in a 
rayine, they are nine hundred feet above the 
Mohawk Valley; and for purity and salubrity 
of air, magnificent views, varicty of natural 
scenery, and ever-varying pictures of rural life, 
this spot, Portfolio verily believes, is not tran- 
scended by any other on the face of the round 
world, From the “ Pavilion,” the oldest and 
most extensive of the public-houses there, the 
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eye, turned to the north and east, comprehends | vate dwellings. Upon the slope from which the 
one of the grandest and most beautiful prospects | fountains gush a curious phenomenon is exhib- 
imaginable. The hilly country between there | ited. Within the space of a few rods are five 
and the Mohawk Valley seems subdued into a| different springs—chalybeate, white sulphur, 
gently-rolling plain; and the woods, fields, | blue sulphur, magnesia, and pure water. The 
villages, farm-houses, and brooks like silver | two principal springs are the white sulphur and 
threads, have the appearance of a gorgeous | magnesia; the first on the margin of the brook, 
piece of tapestry, excelling, in richness of con- the other higher up on the slope. The follow- 
ception, form, and color, any thing the looms | ing is the result of an analysis of one gallon of 
of Gobelin ever produced. Beyond stretches | the waters of each, made by Professor Reid: 
the great valley, whose northern slopes, and the WHITE SULPHUR. 
hills of Herkimer, Fulton, and Saratoga fade Siddieminstuenie.............. o4 
away in mysterious aerial perspective of azure, Sulphate of magnesia............-.....-+ 34 
vermilion, and gold. And far beyond all, in Sulphate of lime 
dim spectral mass, loom up the loftier peaks of Hydrosulphate of magnesia and lime 
the Adirondac Mountains, westward of Lake Chioride of sodium and magnesium 
Champlain, seventy-five miles distant. Solid contents.............. ++. +149" 
The mineral springs at Sharon gush out from Relghensted Dytiegen gre, 505 oubte Sashes, 
the bed of a small brook, and from a steep ii tn dia 
wooded slope on its margin. For more than 
half a century their healing virtues have been 
known throughout that region, and parents oft- 
en took their children who were afflicted with 
cutaneous disorders, and dipped them in the inte guibembhe ee. See i327 
waters. But they were not extensively known Sulphureted hydrogen gas, 3°3 cubic inches. 
until about the year 1830. In 1835 the “ Pavil- Temperature of both uniformly, 48° Fahrenheit. 
ion” was built for the accommodation of distant In the woods on the top of the hill, above the 
visitors. After passing through several hands, | springs, was a small encampment of St. Francis 
it is now owned by Messrs. Gardiner and Lan- Indians, who have occupied the spot for several 
don, and is one of the best public-houses in the | consecutive seasons, make and sell baskets, fans, 
country. There are two or three other good | and other splint-work, and give pleasure to vis- 
houses in the village near the springs; and in- | itors by their novelty and the picturesqueness of 
valids find comfortable accommodations at pri- | their little village. The chief among them was 


Grains. 
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a very intelligent man, of pure Indian blood, | turned to Saratoga Springs in time for dinner. 
whose wife was a white woman, the daughter of | | and to take the cars for the South. He arrived 
a respectable Methodist clergyman. She was/ at Hudson, on the river of that name, at near 
represented as an exemplary wife and mother, | sunset ; and at twilight he was riding over the 
and seems to have acquired all the gravity and | hills behind it, on his way to the “Columbia 
stoicism of the people among whom her lot is Springs,” four miles distant from that pleasant 
cast. Day after day she toils there at basket-| city. ‘These sulphur springs are yet very little 
making, and appeared happy. Among them, | known to the public, but are destined to become 


too, was a real beauty of sixteen, whose features 
Portfolio caught between the leaves of his 
sketch-book. He thinks she would have charm- 
ed even the venerable Hi-a-wat-ha; and he has 
since apostrophized her in sixty lines of trochaic 
metre. 

Portfolio made a short sojourn at Sharon, | 
and then departed for Saratoga, the northern 
Mecca of summer fashion-worshipers. He made | 
a chapter of notes concerning the magnificence | 
of the public-houses, the gayeties of the guests, | 
the beauties of the Congress grounds, and the 
value in materia medica of the several mineral | 
springs. These have been “laid before the pub- 
lic” a thousand times, and must now be passed | 
over with this mere mention, to note his trip | 
to the famed Saratoga Lake, and the sulphur 
spring on its eastern border. 

Just at sunrise Portfolio and an excellent | 
kinswoman who resides in the village, started | 
in a “buggy” for the lake. The air was cool and 
bracing, and the ride over the level country was 
delightful, for the dust was laid by the dew. 
The lofty Green Mountains bordered the east- | 
ern horizon until the travelers crossed the long | 
bridge near the head of the lake, when high 
hills intervened. These they ascended for half 


a mile, and then turning southward traversed a | 


hill-country of great beauty, enlivened by occa- | 
sional glimpses of the shining lake. They went 
down a deep ravine below the high headland 


toward its southern extremity (which some un- | 


poetic Adam named Snake Hill), and in a de- | 
lightful glen, shaded by lofty trees, and opening 
upon the broad lake, they discovered the now | 
neglected fountain, bubbling up clear as the) 
diamond, and jeweling with its iridescent sedi- 
ment the decayed leayes, branches, and smooth 
pebbles. On one side of the glen, near the lake- 
shore, was a dilapidated bath-house; and upon 
a gentle wooded slope on the other was a de-| 
serted saloon, where visitors once resorted by | 
scores. A few years ago these buildings and a 
public-house for visitors were erected, and a! 
small steamboat plied upon the lake with good | 
success. The house was destroyed by fire, vis- 
itors ceased to come, the steamboat could not | 
earn its living; and now apparently one of the | 


| 
best sulphur springs in the land is almost aa-| 
known. Portfolio could not even find a record 


of an analysis of its waters, but he brought a long life are 


bottleful home with him, tightly corked, as a 
trophy of his rediscovery. In wonderful clear- 


| be reached by land or water. 


| @ place of great resort—not only because of 


their healing virtues and the romantic beauty 
of the grounds and surrounding country, but 
because of their proximity to the commercial 
metropolis, and the ease with which they may 
Although the 
people of that region have been long acquaint- 
ed with their extraordinary properties in curing 
eruptive and rheumatic complaints, yet all efforts 
to give them public notoriety had failed until 
about two years ago, when Mr. Charles B. Nash 
became proprietor of the land, erected a com- 
modious house for the accommodation of vis- 
itors, and commenced the decoration of the 
premises. 

The springs, three in number, vary in strength 


| of mineral infusion. They bubble up in a swale, 


which has been converted into meadow-land. 
Each is covered by a little pavilion. The re- 
mainder of the premises consists of a group of 
hills, all covered with a hickory forest, in the 


| midst of which the house has been erected, and 
| clearings so made as to give pleasant glimpses 


of the Catskill Mountains beyond the Hudson. 
Pathways have been formed in various direc- 


| tions, with seats at resting-places, where pleas- 


ant views or quiet nooks for reading may be 
found. 

Here was Portfolio’s last visit to the Sulphur 
Springs of New York. He had peeped in upon 
all yet known to the public, and after an ab- 
sence of seven weeks he returned to his desk, a 
better and a wiser man, he hopes. His Bar- 
dolphian nose appears as innocent as an icicle ; 
the twinge in his shoulder disappeared long ago ; 
and he feels an ardent desire to become a prop- 
agandist of faith in mineral waters. He is not 
partial to any special locality, but has the best 
opinion of all of them. He was every where 
pleased, every where found evidences of great 


| cures of many maladies which baffle the physi- 


cian’s skill, and he abides under the sure con- 
viction that Nature compounds her medicines 
more perfectly than the apothecary. He be- 
lieves, with Hudibras, that 
“Men are brought to more distresses 

By taking physic than diseases, 

And therefore commonly recover 

As soon as doctors give them over.” 


Undoubtedly the ingredients of health and 


“Great temperance, open air, 
Easy labor, little care." 


ness, and the appearance of the sediment, the Ye like other men, he would doubtless verify 
water resembles that at Clifton, and in taste, the words of Byron: 


also, there is a great similarity. Portfolio made | 

the accompanying sketch of the glen, another 

of the saloon and of the beautiful lake, and re- 
Vor. XIII.—No. 73.—B 


“ This is the way physicians mend us, 
Secundem artem ;—but although we sneer 
In health—when sick we call them to attend us, 
Without the least propensity to sneer.” 
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THE CUBS FEEDING, 


THE BEAR AND THE BASKET-MAKER. 
Wohl in bes Waldes 
Wildefter Cinfamfeit 
Hirt’ ih den Harfenflang, 
Hort’ ih den Heldruf. 
HE world, according to Carlyle, is greatly 
given to hero worship. Of all heroic at- 
tributes none commands so universally the re- 
spect and admiration of mankind as courage. 
Modern metaphysicians undertake to dissect 
it, and call it by a variety of names, while a 
game-cock knows more about the thing itself 
than the whole academy put together. That 


most plain and downright people the Romans, 
who dealt largely in the genuine commodity, 


, 


simply called it ‘virtue ;” and they were right, 
for it is the indispensable basis of all high 
character. Of what avail have been the ef- 
forts of Quakers, peace societies, philosophers, 
and preachers against the all-pervading in- 
stinct? Who was ever displeased when a 
sturdy Broad-brim forgot his profession, and let 
human nature blaze out against the oppressor? 
Who has not marked the subdued triumph in 
the elder’s face as he repeats to his brother the 
story of the fightiwg preacher who laid aside 
the protecting and restraining black coat that 
he might thrash some ribald sinner into good 
manners and repentance? Whose heart has 
not leaped when Christian nimbly reached out 
his sword to give Apollyon that last victorious 
thrust ? 

In vain the supercilious, self-called thinker 
points to intellectual superiority as the chief 
glory of our race, and rates courage among the 
brute instincts. In vain civilization urges the 
higher claims of science, and awards her first 
medals to the genius of the peaceful arts. In 
vain are Crystal Palaces and the ever-blooming 
hopes of an imminent millennium. In vain 
has Progress put on his seven-leagued boots 
and made such immeasurable strides from one 
Fourth of July to another. In vain do poli- 
ticians love their country, and sacrifice them- 
selves to serve the public—it is now as ever, 
always thesame. The favorite pursuit of man, 





civilized and barbarian, Christian and heathen, 
is to make hash and minced meat of each other. 
“For forms of government let fools contest ;" 
and none but fools would waste their time on 
the subject. Autocracies, democracies, theoc- 
racies, aristocracies, monarchies, limited or un- 
limited, constitutional or unconstitutional, when 
stripped of forms, words, sentiments, and super- 
stitions, and all the unsubstantial humbug with 
which men are obliged to drape and becloud 
the nakedness of their actions, are all based 
upon two great principles—Fraud and Force. 
In the end the cheats generally manage to mo- 
nopolize all the profit; but, in spite of them, 
the glory remains to the brave, 

After such an exordium the reader might 
expect a History of the United States or an Ex- 
position of the Eastern Question. But he will 
be disappointed. Let the Model Republic rob 
hen-roosts, and pilfer her defenseless, lousy 
neighbors until she is ashamed of it; let the 
Titans of the Old World crack their sinews 
and butt their stubborn heads together until 
they ache, the Muse, whose business it is to 
write their history, must wait with her pen be- 
hind her ear until the comedy is played out. 
We only set out to tell a story of a Dutchman 
and a Bear. Who laughs? 

Is there no glory on earth but in the service 
of states? Is heroism to be despised unless dis- 
played on the field of battle or under the walls 
of a beleaguered city? Is the courage that was 
steadfast without the stimulus of drums and 
trumpets to go unapplauded? Is the life that 
was periled for a faithful friend of less worth 
than that exposed at the bidding of a monarch? 
Are the heroic deeds wrought in the depths of 
the forest to remain unchronicled? Is there 
no voice in the mountain-land? no minstrel who 
can worthily sing the praises of her rugged and 
hardy sons? 

Henry Herbel was born in Muntzhausen, a 
village of Hesse-Darmstadt, and emigrated to 
the United States some eight or ten years ago. 
Those who have visited the Berkeley Springs 
may remember having seen a short, rugged- 
looking individual hanging about the front of 
the hotel, loaded with neat willow-baskets, and 
offering them for sale in the most hopeless En- 
glish that ever bothered the tongue of an emi- 
grant or the comprehension of a native. 

At a later date, when he had more thorough- 
ly caught the spirit of the mountains, he was 
oftener seen with a rudely-stocked rifle on his 
shoulder, bearing a bunch of game, such as 
squirrels, pheasants, and turkeys, all of which 
greatly abound in the neighborhood. 

On these occasions Henry was usually ac- 
companied by two or three bobtailed curs, wiry, 
spirited fellows, that were continually getting 
into broils with the village dogs, and the mas- 
ter’s uncouth expressions of concern at the un- 
ruly behavior of his canine followers always 
afforded great amusement to the by-standers. 
In these days Henry had no fixed habitation, 
but led the life of a Bohemian ; during the sum- 
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HENRY HERUEL. 


mer, sleeping in barns, under haystacks, and 


sometimes on the bare mountain-side. Seated 
under a broad maple, he would peel his osiers, 
weave his baskets, cook his meals, and partake 
of them with his dogs, in wild independence 
even of the forms of civilization. His winter 
quarters were a deserted hut in the forest, or a di- 
lapidated out-building on some mountain farm. 

He was then a keen and successful sports- 
man, as the heaps of rabbit, fox, and ’coon skins 
he exhibited at the end of every season fully 
testified. 

While busily engaged in circumventing his 
fellow-denizens of the forest, the basket-maker 
was himself fatally ensnared. The buxom 
charms of a mountain lass took such a firm 
hold on Henry’s heart, that he felt himself no 
longer the free rover he had formerly been. 

Now our hero did not sigh and lament, as 
lovers usually do; nor did he leave off eating, 


and take to wandering by the side of purling| 
Alas for novelists and pub- | 


brooks. Not he. 





ado, hung up his hat on a peg in her mother’s 
cabin, and concluded the romance on the first 
page. 

In the course of time a son was born to in- 
herit the name and fortunes of Herbel. The 
basket-maker for the first time felt his soul 
stirred with the sentiment of paternity. He 
said little, but after that plaintive cry was heard 
in his cabin he pursued the game with a deadlier 
aim, and wove willow-baskets more diligently 
than ever. About a twelvemonth after this 
event, our hero sat scratching his head with an 
air of great perplexity. This was on a keen 
Match morning. The preceding year had been 
a hard one. Nothing had prospered on the 
farm, and game was scarce in the woods. The 
earth had been parched up with drought. Peo- 
ple wouldn’t buy baskets because they had no- 
thing to put in them. ‘Notwithstanding the 
drought, Madame Herbel had just presented 
her lord with a charming daughter. Hence 
the sturdy Dutchman’s perplexity. The babies 


lishers! But he married the girl without more | were singing a duet, and their voices accorded 
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THE BEAR'S DEN. 


admirably. When they ceased, the old mother- 
in-law (herself a German by birth) took up the 
recitative. , 

“ Henri, du bist liederlich. There is no meat 
in the house, no meal, and the crout is nearly 
gone. These mouths must be fed, Henri; you 
must look to it—you and your lazy dogs.” 

Henry made no reply; but Watch, a keen- 
eyed brindle cur, who had been sleeping on the 
hearth, rose up and looked wistfully at his mas- 
ter, as if he understood and felt the reproach. 
Yellow Dick stopped biting at the fleas, and 
pricked his attentive ears. Henry, moved by 
their looks, addressed some cabalistic words to 
his dumb companions, which we would not at- 
tempt to spell with our present alphabet, but 
which they seemed perfectly to comprehend, for 
they capered about with every demonstration of 
joy. He then took down his rifle, and buckling 
on his accoutrements, sallied forth to try his 
fortune once more in the woods. His dress 
consisted of a fustian cap, woolen pants, and an 
aver-coat or jacket of oiled duck, such as is worn 
by sailors to keep out the weather. Besides the 
usual powder-horn and pouch, he carried in his 
belt a hunting-knife, a tomahawk, and a double- 
barreled pistol. With this formidable arma- 
ment, and followed by his eager dogs, he trudged 
manfully through the snow, which lay about four 
inches deep, and was soon scaling the steep sides 
of the Cacapon Mountain. 

For several hours he wandered to and fro 
over the snow-covered mountain, seeking in 
vain for traces of game. At length, on the top 
of the ridge, he sat down to rest upon a de- 
eayed log, when he heard the dogs, at some 
distance off, barking furiously. “ Now,” said 
Henry, “I will at least have a squirrel to 


. 


make a nice broil for die gute Frau ;” and with 
pleased alacrity he trotted along to overtake 
the dogs. He found them running around an 
opening in a heap of rocks, very much excited, 
sometimes rushing toward the mouth of the 
cavern and then retreating precipitately. Thei: 
agitation induced him to believe they had found 
some unusual game; but he advanced boldly. 
and stepping over a fallen chestnut-tree, looked 
into the hole. A savage growl and a rustling 
of dry leaves indicated the presence of some 
large animal; of what species, however, the 
undaunted hunterwas not ableto decide. Again 
he approached his head to the cavity, and was 
again saluted with a growling and gnashing of 
teeth that might have shaken the firmest nerves. 
This time he saw distinctly two fiery eyes glar- 
ing at him from out of the darkness. Henry 
cocked his piece deliberately, but found that the 
proximity of the chestnut log prevented him 
from drawing a sight upon the animal. The 
dogs, dumb with the intensity of their excite- 
ment, stood by with bristles erect and tails as 
stiff as spikes. Henry got on his knees, and 
leaning back on the fallen tree, leveled his gun 
as well as he could; the animal, in the mean 
while, tearing the leaves and making the rocks 
tremble with its furious cries. The glaring eyes 
seemed to approach the opening. There was a 
moment's pause. Then came the crash of the 
rifle—a terrific yell—and through the smoke a 
huge she-bear rushed out upon the hunter. He 
sprang to his feet, and made a vigorous but in- 
effectual push at her with his gun. With one 
stroke of her paw she hurled the feeble weapon 
fifty feet into the air, and with another blow 
felled the stalwart Dutchman as if he had been 
a green weed, He fell with his back across the 
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log, and before he could draw a weapon from 
his belt the tremendous beast was upon him. 
“Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own, 

No maiden's arms are round thee thrown, 

That desperate grasp thy frame might feel 

Through bars of brass and triple steel.” 
With her fore-paws she hugged him round the 
shoulders, pinning his arms to his sides; and, 
drawing up her hind-feet with repeated efforts, 
endeavored to rip him open. Fortunately, the 
oiled jacket worn to keep out the water now 
served a better purpose. The tough duck foiled 
the claws of the beat, which, as often as she 
ripped, slipped over the smooth surface and spent 
their force upon the hunter’s legs and boots. 
All this passed so rapidly that Henry had only 
time to gasp, ** Ach, mein Gott—Vatch—Dick ! 
zu hilf!” At these words the dogs rallied from 
their sudden amazement. Watch seized the 
bear by the ear at the same moment that Dick 
took held of her hind-leg. Following that in- 
stinct which induces this animal always to assail 
the last offender, she released the half-squeezed 
Dutchman, and turned her fury upon the dogs. 
Away they went, tumbling over the rocks, slip- 
pery with snow, and crashing through the tough 
undergrowth as if it had been dried grass, the 


| wary curs adroitly shunning the face of their 
| ponderous enemy, and worrying her behind 
whenever the occasion offered. 

Henry quickly regained his feet, and unmind- 
ful of his hurts and the blood that trickled from 
his face and legs, ran to recover his gun. He 
found the piece entirely useless, the muzzle 
filled with snow, and the ramrod missing. Quick 
as thought he drew his pistol, and rushed to the 
scene of action. Both barrels snapped. Just 
then the bear made a savage rush at Watch; 
the straggling animals rolled together over a 
ledge of rock and disappeared from sight. 
“Gott im Himmel! Vatch will be umgebracht !” 
screamed the half frantic hunter. Dashing the 
uncertain pistol on the ground, he drew the 
hatchet from his belt and leaped over the ledge 
Mito the thick of the fight. The beast again left 
the dog, and turned fiercely upon her human 
foe. Henry seized her by the nape of the neck 
and struck a determined blow at her forehead. 
As she turned to bite his arm, the weapon 
glanced and nearly cut off one of her ears, She 
turned again to the side where she felt the 
wound. The next moment the vengeful hatch- 
et was buried deep in her brain, and she sunk 
at the victor’s feet without a struggle or a groan. 
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THE DEATU-BLOW. 


After a brief but fervent ejaculation of thanks- 
giving, Henry’s first movement was to embrace 
his faithful allies and examine their wounds. 
To his great relief he found these to be mere 
scratches, and then seating himself, had time to 
consider the body of his late antagonist more 


calmly. She was an animal of the largest size, 
very fat, and covered with a coat of the gloss- 
iest black in most admirable condition. The 
rifle-shot had passed through her muzzle about 
an inch below her eyes, inflicting a wound which 
served rather to enrage than disable her. From 
appearances he also concluded that she was a 
mother; and after a short repose, gathered up 
his scattered weapons and returned to the den. 
On approaching the spot, he heard faint cries 
from within, which gave assurance that he had 
not been mistaken in his conjectures. 

With a spirit untamed by the desperate en- 
counter from which he had just escaped with 
his life, he did not hesitate to engage in what 
then seemed to him a new peril. Unsheathing 
his knife he held it behind him like a dog’s tail, 
and backed himself down into the den, at the 
risk of meeting the he-bear on his way. In 
fact, it is not generally known that the male 
bear, brute that he is, leaves his mate during 





this period of domestic trouble, and finds him- 
self a comfortable den at some distance off, 
where he may rest undisturbed by the cries of 
his infant progeny or the grumbling of his 
spouse. The idea is not altogether an unnat- 
ural one, yet nobody but a bear would ever act 
upon it. 

Luckily for Henry the old gentleman was 
absent, and he got to the bottom of the den 
without opposition. There he found two young 
ones carefully covered up with dried leaves and 
moss; so well concealed, that if they had kept 
quiet it would have been difficult to find them. 

The cubs were blind, like young puppies, and 
as their eyes were not opened for five days after, 
it is supposed they were not more than three 
or four days old at the time of their capture. 
They were about the size of half-grown kittens, 
six inches in length, and perfectly formed as 
the adult, except, as is the case with all young 
animals, the head was disproportionately large. 
Their coats were soft, of the glossiest black, 
with tawny marks about the ears, and a square 
white spot on the breast. Although handled 
with the greatest tenderness, these little wretch- 
es, whose eyes had never seen the light, with a 
wonderful and unerring instinct quickly dis- 





criminated between the touch of a stranger and 
that of their dam. No sooner were they taken 
up than they uttered the most atrocious cries, 
and fought with surprising energy. 

As our hero brought these new trophies to 
the light, he saw a mountaineer approaching 
who had been attracted to the spot by the sound 
of the gun and the barking of the dogs. The 
new-comer cheerfully lent his assistance in trans- 
porting the prize to the Dutchman’s cabin. 
Then, when his blood cooled, Henry for the 
first time took note of his own hurts, which 
were by no means trifling. His face had re- 
ceived some slight scratches, and his legs and 
knees were badly torn with wounds that cost 
time and trouble to heal. But what of that? 
The bear had fat upon his shoulders full three 
inches deep, and netted a hundred and sixty 
pounds of good meat. Besides keeping where- 
withal to grease his own griddle, he sold enough 
to the neighbors to keep his family comfortable 
for two months. That day’s work brought 
Henry both meat and honor. The fame of his 
achievement was noised abroad in the land, 
and none knew better how to appreciate it than 
the mountaineers among whom he dwelt. The 
fury of a she-bear with cubs is proverbial, and 
the boldest hunter shakes his head doubtfully 
when there is a question of meeting one under 
those circumstances. I once knew a man, one 
not wanting in pluck neither, who, at the sight 
of two cubs playing in the woods, shouldered 
his rifie and ran home as fast as his legs could 
carry him. While the unskillful undertook to 
make a jest of his timidity, those who knew the 
forest better did not severely blame his pru- 
dence. 

The feeblest cry from one of those uncouth 
little jokers would have brought upon him an 
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enemy against whose ferocity neither lead nor 
steel are considered as sure protection. 

Formerly Henry was nobody but “that Dutch 
basket-maker,” now, he is “ the man that killed 
a she-bear in single fight,” and for the nonce, the 
hero of Morgan County. 

About a month after this event I visited 
Henry’s cabin. He was temporarily absent, 
but his two dogs stepped out from their com- 
fortable kennels on either side of the door and 
welcomed me with friendly greeting. Within, 
his blooming spouse suckled the younger babe, 
while the elder occupied a cradle at her side, 
conjointly with the young bears. One of these 
amused himself sucking the infant’s thumb, 
while the other seemed to prefer its big toe. 
Occasionally the little savages became so earn- 
est in this sport that the heir of Herbel was fain 
to express his displeasure by screams and kicks, 
and the mother would toss the offending cub 
out of the cradle. Without noticing the rebuke 
in the slightest degree, it would coolly climb 
back to its place and fasten upon toe or finger 
with renewed pertinacity. 

When aware of my presence, the matron laid 
her child upon the table, and begging me to keep 
the bears from it, ran out to call her husband. 
Presently he came in, and when we had ex- 
changed salutations, he seated himself and ad- 
dressed the cubs in the following words, “ Ah! 
koom, guten fellers—ya—poor leetle Fritzee— 
koom zu papa—ya—ya—koom den.” Where- 
upon the whelps scrambled out of the cradle 
and had an exciting climbing match up the 
basket-maker’s legs. His horny thumb, as first 
prize, was seized by the winner, while Fritzee, 
as if to console himself for the loss of the race, 
made desperate efforts to obtain the honor of a 
kiss from his master. Then a pan of milk was 
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set on the hearth and the young bruins exhibited | 


an example of greediness, compared with which 
the behavior of a pig at a trough would be con- 
sidered deliberate and polite. They leaped 
with their fore-paws into the pan, and thrust 
their noses in the milk up to the eyes. When 
it was gone they glued their lips to the bottom, 
and had to be forcibly dragged from the pan. 
They then seized their hairy paws, saturated 
with the milk, and sucked them dry. 

After amusing myself for some time with 
the antics of these young creatures, I accom- 
panied Henry to the scene of the combat, and 
on the ground received from him the details 
given in the foregoing narrative. His torn gar- 
ments, his scars, the traces of blood on the 
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rocks, and the furrows made by the bear’s claws 
in the chestnut log, all testified to the fury of 
the struggle and the fidelity of the narrator. 
On our return to the cabin I dined with my 
host on boiled squirrel and sour-krout, Then 
the bear’s skin was produced, and Henry pro- 
ceeded to trace thereon further records of the 
fight. There was the shot-hole through the 
nose, which, to use Henry’s expression, “only 
made her big mad.” In one hind-leg were sev- 
enteen holes from the teeth of the intrepid 
Watch. Yellow Dick’s incisors were credited 
with eleven holes in the other leg. Here the 
left ear was half-severed by the hatchet, and 
here, precisely in the centre of the forehead, 
was the fatal blow that spilled her life. The 
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dogs, as may be supposed, were most interested 
listeners to this discourse, and whenever their 
prowess was particularly alluded to, would rap 
the floor emphatically with their bobtails, say- 
ing, with intelligent glances and motions of the 
head, as distinctly as if they had the power of 
speech, “‘ True, Sir, every word of it—that hap- 
pened just as master says.” Nor do I believe I 
am drawing too much on my imagination when 
I tell how that Dick, when he perceived there 
was no mention made of certain honorable scars 
on his face and breast, modestly stepped for- 
ward and rubbed his face against Henry’s hand 
in @ manner to attract attention to them; or 
how Watch, after waiting patiently for a consid- 
erable time, got up, and smelling very signifi- 
cantly about the auricular tufts on the hide, 
seemed to say, “I think, Mass Henry, you for- 
got to tell the gentleman how I took the bear 
by the ear when she had you down.” 

The skin was one of the finest I had ever 
seen, and I prevailed on Herbel to sell it to me. 
Its nistory, too, had invested it with peculiar in- 
terest. It was not only a superb bear-skin, or- 
namental and useful for many purposes, but in 
my eyes it was as the robe of Cesar, pierced by 
the weapons of his slayers. I forgot the tri- 





umph of the living in sympathizing admiration 
for the dead brute. When the little bears care- 
lessly nosed this relic of their faithful parent, 
and rolled in wanton gambols over the soft fur, 
I was touched to the heart. 

Thoughtless and inconsistent man— canst 
thou feel no link of sympathy between the hu- 
man and the brute? Lovest thou those tender 
babes and her that bore them, yet hast no tear 
for that savage mother, who met death so fear- 
lessly in defense of her helpless young? 





ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 
BY ELIAS LOOMIS, LL.D. 

T is but a few years since practical astron- 
omy began to be cultivated in the United 
States in an efficient and systematic manner. 
Until recently, the instruments in our posses- 
sion were but few and small, and the observa- 
tions which were made seldom extended be- 
yond the notice of the time of a solar or lunar 
eclipse, or the measurement of a comet's dis- 

tance from neighboring stars with a sextant. 
The most important astronomical enterprise 
undertaken in this country, during the last cen- 
tury, was the observation of the transit of Venus 
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in June, 1769. Upon the observations of this | the survey, passed without any provision on the 
transit depended the more accurate determina- | subject, and the law of 1832 expressly prohibits 


| 


tion of the sun’s parallax; from which is deduced 
the distance of the earth from the sun, and thence 
the absolute distances of all the planets. Only 
three transits of Venus are known to have ever 
been seen by any human being. The first oc- 
curred in December, 1639, and was seen by but 
one individual, named Horrocks, who lived near 
Liverpool, England. The next transit occurred 
in June, 1761, and was carefully observed in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and important con- 
clusions were drawn from it as to the sun’s 
parallax. It was known, however, that its next 
recurrence, which was to take place in 1769, 
would be under more favorable circumstances, 
and several of the Governments of Europe sent 
astronomers to various parts of the globe favor- 
ably situated for the observations. France sent 
an astronomer to California, England sent as- 
tronomers to Hudson’s Bay, to Madras, and to 
the Island of Otaheite, in the Sou,h Sea. Sev- 
eral Russian observers were stationed at various 
points of Siberia and the Russian empire. The 
King of Denmark sent an astronomer to the 
North Cape, and the King of Sweden sent an 
observer to Finland. 

The American Philosophical Society, in Jan- 
uary, 1769, appointed a committee of thirteen 
to observe this rare phenomenon. The gentle- 
men thus appointed were distributed into three 
committees for the purpose of making observa- 
tions at three different places: viz., in the city of 
Philadelphia; at Norriton, 17 miles northwest 
of Philadelphia; and the light-house, near Cape 
Henlopen, on Delaware Bay. Dr. Ewing had 
the principal direction of the observatory in the 
city, Mr. Rittenhouse at Norriton, and Mr. O. 
Biddle at Cape Henlopen. Some money was 
appropriated by the Philosophical Society to- 
ward defraying the expenses of the observa- 
tions; but this being found insufficient, aid was 
solicited and obtained from the Assembly. Tem- 
porary observatories were erected, tolerably well 
adapted to the purposes for which they were de- 
signed. A reflecting telescope with a Dollond 
micrometer was purchased in London by Dr. 
Franklin, with the money voted by the Assem- 
bly; another of the same character was pre- 
sented by Thomas Penn, of London; and other 
instruments were supplied in sufficient number. 
The observations at the three stations were all 
successful, and an account of them is given in 
the first volume of the Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society. 

For more than half a century after the transit 
of Venus very little, if any, progress seemed to 
have been made toward the erection of a per- 
manent observatory, or toward the procuring of 
large instruments such as modern astronomy 
requires. The first direct proposition for the 
establishment of an observatory was contained 
in Mr. Hassler’s project for the survey of the 
coast, submitted to the Government through Mr. 
Gallatin in the year 1807, The proposition met 
with no favor. The original law, authorizing 





such an establishment.. The late John Quincy 
Adams, in his first annual message in 1825, 
strongly urged this subject upon the attention 
of Congress. After recommending the estab- 
lishment of a National University, he said: 

“ Connected with the establishment of a uni- 
versity, or separate from it, might be undertaken 
the erection of an astronomical observatory, 
with provision for the support of an astrono- 
mer, to be in constant attendance of observa- 
tion upon the phenomena of the heavens; and 
for the periodical publication of his observa- 
tions. It is with no feeling of pride, as an 
American, that the remark may be made that, 
on the comparatively small territorial surface 
of Europe, there are existing upward of one 
hundred and thirty of these light-houses of the 
skies; while throughout the whole American 
hemisphere there is not one. If we reflect a 
moment upon the discoveries which, in the last 
four centuries, have been made in the physical 
constitution of the universe by the means of 
these buildings, and of observers stationed in 
them, shall we doubt of their usefulness to every 
nation? And while scarcely a year passes over 
our heads without bringing some new astro- 
nomical discovery to light, which we must fain 
receive at second-hand from Europe, are we 
not cutting ourselves off from the means of re- 
turning light for light, while we have neither 
observatory nor observer upon our half of the 
globe, and the earth revolves in perpetual dark- 
ness to our unsearching eyes ?” 

This eloquent appeal from the chief magis- 
trate of the country, in behalf of the cause of 
science, was received with a general torrent of 
ridicule ; and the proposition to establish a light- 
house in the skies became a common by-word 
of reproach which has scarcely yet ceased to be 
familiar to the lips of men who glory in their 
own shame. So strong was this feeling that, 
in the year 1832, in reviving an act for the con- 
tinuance of the survey of the coast, Congress 
was careful to append the proviso, that “ nothing 
in the act should be construed to authorize the con- 
struction or maintenance of a permanent astronom- 
ical observatory.” 

YALE COLLEGE OBSERVATORY. 

A donation made to Yale College by Mr. 
Sheldon Clark is believed to have contributed 
somewhat toward that impulse which astrono- 
my has recently received. In 1828, Mr. Clark 
made a donation of twelve hundred dollars to 
Yale College for the purchase of a telescope. 
The telescope was ordered from Dollond, of 
London; it arrived in 1830, and was pro- 
nounced by the maker to be “ perfect, and such 
an instrument as he was pleased to send as a 
specimen of his powers.” This instrument has 
a focal length of 10 feet, and an aperture of 
5 inches. The object-glass is almost perfectly 
achromatic. For objects that require a fine 
light, as the nebulz and smaller stars, this in- | 
strument exhibits great superiority, and its de- 
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YALE COLLEGE OBSERVATORY. 


fining power is equally good. It has a variety 
of eye-glasses, and a spider-line micrometer of 
the best construction. 

The style of mounting of this telescope is not 
equal to its optical character. It has an alti- 
tude and azimuth movement without graduated 
circles, and is rolled about the room upon cas- 
ters. The location of the instrument was pe- 
culiarly unfortunate. It was placed in the 
steeple of one of the college buildings, where 
the only view afforded of the heavens was 
through low windows which effectually con- 
cealed every object as soon as it attained an 
altitude of thirty degrees above the horizon. 
Under these circumstances, the telescope has 
proved less serviceable to science than might 
otherwise have been anticipated. -On one oc- 
casion, however, circumstances gave this tele- 
scope considerable celebrity. ‘The return of 
Halley’s comet in 1835 was anticipated with 
great interest. ‘The most eminent astronomers 
of Europe had carefully computed the time of 
its appearance, and the results of their compu- 
tations had been spread before the public in all 
the popular journals. All classes of the com- 
munity were impatiently watching to learn the 
result of these predictions. The comet was first 
observed in this country by Professors Olmsted 
and Loomis, with the Clark telescope, weeks 
before news arrived of its having been seen in 
Europe. This was the occasion of bringing 
prominently before the public the importance 
of having large telescopes, with all the instru- 
ments necessary for nice astronomical observa- 
tions. It gave a new impulse to a plan which 
had already been conceived of establishing a 
permanent observatory at Cambridge upon a 





liberal scale—a plan, how- 
every, which required the 
momentum of another and 
more splendid comét for 
its completion. It kindled 
anew the astronomical spir- 
it of Philadelphia, and ex- 
cited a desire for instru- 
ments superior to those 
which were then possess- 
ed. Indeed the import- 
ance of systematic astro- 
nomical observations was 
beginning to be somewhat 
generally felt, as well as 
the necessity of superior 
instruments for this pur- 
pose, and many embryo 
plans were formed for the 
establishment of astronom- 
ical observatories. 

A transit instrument of 
five feet focal length and 
four inches aperture has 
recently been presented to 
Yale College by Mr. Will- 
iam Hillhouse, of New Ha- 
ven; but for want of a 
suitable building for its 

reception this instrument has not yet been 
mounted. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE OBSERVATORY. 
The first attempt to found a regular astro- 
nomical observatory in this country was made 


| in connection with Williams College, Massa- 


chusetts, by Professor Albert Hopkins. In 
1836 Professor Hopkins erected a small build- 
ing, consisting of a centre with two wings, the 
whole being 48 feet in length by 20 in breadth. 
The central apartment is surmounted by a re- 
volving dome 13 feet in diameter, and each 
wing has an opening through the roof for me- 
ridian instruments. Under the dome was placed 
a Herschelian telescope of 10 feet focus, mount- 
ed equatorially. The circle for right ascension 
was a foot in diameter; the declination semi- 
circle was 30 inches in diameter. Both were 
made by Mr. Phelps, of Troy, New York, and 
read to minutes. In the east wing has been 
placed a transit instrument by Troughton, 
having a focal length of 50 inches, and an 
aperture of three and a half inches. In the 
same room is a compensation clock by Moli- 
neux. 

In 1852 an achromatic refracting telescope, 
having an aperture of seven inches and a focal 
leugth of nine and a half feet, was presented to 
Williams College by the late Amos Lawrence, 
Esq., of Boston. The optical part was manu- 
factured by Mr. Clark, of Boston, and the mount- 
ing was furnished by Phelps. ‘The instrument 
is mounted equatorially, and has a clock move- 
ment. It will afford some indication of the 
excellence of this instrument to.state that the 
sixth star in the trapezium of Orion has been 
seen by it. This telescope has been mounted 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE OBSERVATORY. 


under the dome of the observatory in place of 
the former reflecting telescope. 
HUDSON OBSERVATORY, OHIO. 

The next experiment for an observatory was 
made in Ohio, in connection with the Western 
Reserve College. Having been elected to the 
Professorship of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in this institution in the spring of 1836, the 
writer was sent to Europe for the purchase of 
instruments and books, and returned in the au- 
tumn of 1837 with an equatorial telescope, a 
transit circle, and a clock. During the next 
season a building was erected, which, though 
quite moderate in dimensions, was well suited 
to the accommodation of the instruments. The 
entire length of the building is 37 feet, and its 
breadth 16 feet. The transit room is 10 feet by 
12 upon the inside, having a sandstone pier in 
its centre. The pier is entirely detached from 
the building, and descends about six feet below 
the surface of the earth. The transit com- 
mands an unobstructed meridian from ninety 
degrees zenith distance on the south, to eighty- 
nine on the north. 

The centre room is occupied by the equa- 
torial. It is 14 feet square on the inside, and 
is surmounted by a revolving dome of nine feet 
internal diameter. The equatorial pier descends 
six feet below the surface of the ground, and, 


GROUND PLAN OF HUDSON 





like the transit pier, has 
a slope of one inch to 
the foot. 

The transit circle was 
made by Simms, of Lon- 
don. It has a telescope 
of 30 inches focal length, 
with an aperture of near- 
ly three inches. The cir- 
cle is 18 inches in diam- 
eter, graduated on plati- 
na to five minutes; and 
it has three reading mi- 
croscopes, each measur- 
ing single seconds. 

The equatorial tele- 
scope, made also by 
Simms, has a focal length 
of five and a half feet, 
with an aperture of about 
four inches. The hour 
circle is 12 inches in diameter, graduated to sin- 
gle minutes, and reads by two verniers to single 
seconds of time. ‘The declination circle is also 
12 inches in diameter, graduated to ten minutes, 
and reads by two vernicrs to ten seconds of arc. 

The clock was made by Molineux, and has a 
mercurial pendulum. ‘The instruments were 
first placed in the observatory September, 1838, 
and during the whole time of his residence in 
Ohio, the author pursued a systematic course of 
observations, as far as his engagements in the 
college would permit, and without the advant- 
age of an assistant. Among these observations 
may be mentioned, 260 moon culminations for 
longitude, 69 culminations of Polaris for lati- 
tude, 16 occultations, 5 comets, with sufficient 
accuracy to afford a determination of their or- 
bits, besides a great variety of other objects, for 
regulating the clock, etc. 

The moon culminations observed at Hudson 
have been compared with European observa- 
tions, as far as corresponding ones were made, 
and the following is the result: On 119 nights 
the moon was observed both at Greenwich and 
Hudson; on 107 nights it was observed both at 
Edinburgh and Hudson; on 95 nights at Cam- 
bridge (England) and Hudson; on 88 nights at 
Hamburgh and Hudson; and on 40 nights at 
Oxford and Hudson. The discussion of all 
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these observations, the results of which are 


furnished the longitude of Hudson from Green- 
wich wiih a precision such as has been attained 
at but few other places in the United States. 
In the summer of 1849, the observatory at 
IIludson was compared with that at Philadel- 
phia by means of the electric telegraph, numer- 
ous signals having been transmitted to and fro 
on four different nights, and the difference of 
longitude between these places has thus been 
settled within a small fraction of asecond. The 
accurate determination of the geographical po- 
sition of a single such place in a new State, af- 
fords a standard of reference by which a large 
surrounding territory is tolerably well located 
through the medium of the local surveys. 
PHILADELPHIA HIGH-SCHOOL OBSERVATORY. 
The High-School Observatory at Philadel- 
phia was erected at about the same time with 
that of Western Reserve College, but the in- 
struments were not received until the autumn 
of 1840. In the year 1837, a committee was 
appointed by the Board of Controllers of Public 
Schools on. the subject of establishing a Central 
High-School in Philadelphia. At one of the 











PHILADELPHIA EQUATORIAL. 





| meetings of the committee, Mr. George M. Jus- 
published in Gould’s Astronomical Journal, has | 


tice proposed the erection of an observatory to 
be attached to the school, and that the use of 
astronomical instruments should be taught as a 
regular branch of study. The committee unani- 
mously adopted the suggestion, and placed the 
erection of the observatory and furnishing the 
instruments under the care of Mr. Justice. The 
Controllers placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee the sum of $5000 to furnish the observ- 
atory. In accordance with the advice of Mr. 
Sears C. Walker, it was decided to order the 
instruments from Munich, in preference to Lon- 
don or Paris. 

In the year 1838 a tower, about 45 feet high, 
was erected in the rear of the school building. 
and was insulated 10 feet below the surface of 
the earth. The brick walls were three feet thick 
at bottom, and two and a half feet thick at top, 
and the diameter of the tower was about 12 
feet in the clear. It was surmounted by a dome 
18 feet in diameter, weighing about two tons. 
The telescope rested on two marble slabs, each 
weighing about a thousand pounds, which were 
supported by two strong cast-iron beams that 
reached from the north to the south brick wall, 

and thus bound the two walls together. 

The equatorial, by Merz and Mahler, of 
Munich, is of eight feet focal length, and six 
inches aperture, with clock-work movement. 
The hour circle is nine inches in diameter, 
reading to four seconds of time; the declina- 
tion circle is 12 inches in diameter, reading 
to ten seconds of arc. This telescope is 
mounted like the celebrated telescope at Dor- 
pat, and has a variety of powers to 480, with 
micrometers. 

The meridian circle is by Ertel, of Mu- 
nich, and was mounted on marble pillars 
resting on the south wall of the tower. The 
telescope has an object-glass of five feet focal 
length, four and a half inches aperture, and 
is so constructed that the object-glass and 
eye-glass may be made to change places. It 
has two circles, each graduated to read by 
the aid of four verniers to two seconds of 
are. The clock is by Lukens, and has a 
mercurial pendulum, The cost of the sev- 
eral instruments was as follows: equatorial 
telescope, $2200; meridian circle, $1200; 
clock, $300; comet seeker, $245; chronom- 
eter, $250. 

The erection of this observatory formed 
an epoch in the history of American astron- 
omy, in consequence of the introduction of 
a class of instruments superior to any which 
had been hitherto imported. It introduced 
the instruments of Munich fairly to the no- 
tice of the American public ; and their supe- 
riority to the English telescopes was felt to 
be so decided, that almost every large instru- 
ment which has been since imported has 
been from the same makers. In the hands 
of Messrs, Walker and Kendall, this observ- 
atory became celebrated, not only in Amer- 
ica but also in Europe. It has furnished 
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PHILADELPHIA HIGH-SCHOOL OBSERVATORY, 


436 moon culminations, about 120 occultations | 
of stars, and several series of observations for | 
latitude ; together with numerous observations | 
of comets, especially the great comet of 1843. 
This was also an important station in several of 
the earlier telegraph operations for longitude. 

The ground occupied by the High School 
being needed for the accommodation of one of 
the railroads leading out of the city, the: build- | 
ing and lot were sold in 1853, and a new lot 
was purchased on Broad Street, about 250 rods 
north from the former site. Here a new school 
building and observatory have been erected, and 
the instruments were set up in the autumn of 
1854. The following is a description of the 
new observatory : 

For the support of the instruments, two paral- 
lel piers of solid masonry, nearly at right angles 
to the plane of the meridian, each 16 feet wide 
and two and a half feet thick, were erected in 
the central front part of the building. They 
are 18 feet apart, being separated by the main 
entrance all and principal stairway; the latter 
extending to the fourth story of the tower. The 
piers are enclosed and completely isolated, and 
extend from below the foundations of the build- 
ing to a height of 90 feet, terminating about one 
foot above the ceiling of the fourth story of the 
tower. They are tied together at each floor by 
wooden beams, and at the top by four cast-iron 
girders—a pair, four and a half feet apart, being 
placed near each end. 

The observing room is 24 feet square, and is 
covered by a flat roof with the exception of the 
part occupied by the equatorial. 





The eastern pair of iron girders are framed 
together midway between the piers, and upon 
this frame-work is, constructed of bricks and ce- 
ment, a prism, four feet square at the base, 
reaching nearly to the floor, and from this point 
a cylinder, three feet in diameter, rises three 
feet above the floor. This cylinder is encased 
in a drum of boiler-iron. The marble stand of 
the telescope is imbedded to a depth of 18 inches 
in the cylinder, and rises to a height of six feet 
and three quarters above it. ‘The equatorial is 
covered by a hemispherical dome of 12 feet di- 
ameter, constructed upon the plan of that of 
Mr. Campbell’s Observatory in New York, with 
revolving table and steps attached. To secure 
a firm support for the dome, a frame-work of 
cast-iron is constructed below the floor, resting 
on the walls within the piers. From this frame- 
work, eight equidistant cast-iron columns ex- 
tend to the ceiling, and upon these a substan- 
tial ring, 12 feet in diameter, composed of wood 
and iron, serves as the foundation for the plate 
upon which the dome revolves. 

The western end of the southern pier is ex- 
tended to within about one foot of the floor, and 
is capped by a slab of marble, eight inches thick, 
upon which the piers of the transit circle stand. 
In the direction of the meridian of the transit 
is a clear opening, 26 inches wide, in the roof 
and down the sides to within about two feet of 
the fleor. On each side of the transit circle a 
flexible gas tube hangs from the ceiling. One 
light is used to illuminate the wires of the tran- 
sit, while the other is used in reading the circle. 

The clock is attached to the western wall, 
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WEST POINT OBSERVATORY—NORTH FRONT. 


near the transit instrument, and is lighted by | commodation of the library and philosophical 
gas. apparatus, with three towers for the reception 
Adjoining the observing room on the east, is | of astronomical instruments. The central tower 
a small apartment which serves as a library and | is surmounted by a traveling dome, 27 feet in di- 
computing room. This room is provided with a | ameter, and about 17 feet high from the spring. 
stove, for which reason the two rooms do not | It is pierced by five window-openings near the 
communicate directly with each other, but both | curb, and an observing slit, two feet wide, ex- 
open on the staircase leading from the fourth tending from a point four feet above the floor to 
story to the observatory. | nearly two feet on the opposite side of the zen- 
WEST POINT OBSERVATORY. | ith. The dome rests on six twenty-four pound 
The West Point Observatory was erected | cannon-balls, which turn between two cast-iron 
about the same time with that at Philadelphia. | annular grooves. 
In 1839 a large building was erected for the ac-| In the two flank towers, meridian observing 
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slits are made, about 20 inches in the clear. 
These begin about two and a half feet from the 
floor, and extend through the roof, thus afford- 
ing an uninterrupted view of the celestial merid- 
ian from the southern to the northern horizon. 

In the year 1840, Professor Bartlett visited 
the principal observatories in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Belgium, and Bavaria, and or- 
dered three large instruments, viz., an equatorial 
telescope, a transit instrument, and a mural 
circle, 

The equatorial, which was erected in the cen- 
tral tower, was mounted by Mr. Thomas Grubb, 
of Dublin. The telescope, made by Lerebours, 
of Paris, is a refractor of eight feet focal length, 
and six inches aperture. I+ has a position mi- 
crometer, furnished with an illuminating ap- 
paratus for bright lines and dark field. The 
telescope is moved by clock-work, so that the 
object under examination is easily kept in the 
centre of the field of view. ~ 

In the east tower is a transit telescope, by 
Ertel and Son, of Munich. It has a clear 
aperture of five and a quarter inches, with a 
focal length of seven feet, and is supplied with 
all the appendages necessary to facilitate the 
making of observations. There is in this tower 
a fine sidereal clock, by Hardy. 

In the west tower is a mural circle, by Simms, 
of London. It is cast in one entire piece of 
brass, instead of the old mode of frame-work. 
Its diameter is five feet, and the graduations are 
upon two bands, one of gold the other of palla- 


dium. The telescope has a clear aperture of 


four inches, and a focal length of five feet. It 
is provided with all the usual means of adjust- 
ment, together with a vertical collimating eye- 
piece, and an illuminating apparatus for dark 
field and bright lines. Professor Bartlett, the 
director of the observatory, has subjected this 
instrument to a severe trial, and finds the prob- 
able error in the measurement of an angle of 
60° to be but 0.22, exclusive of the error of 
reading. There is also a sidereal clock in the 
same tower. 

A new refracting telescope, designed to take 
the place of the Grubb telescope in the central 
tower of this observatory, has just been com- 
pleted by Mr. Henry Fitz. This telescope has 
a focal length of 14 feet, and an aperture of 
nine and three-fourths inches. It has seven 
negative and six positive eye-pieces, the highest 
magnifying power being 1000. The circles are 
each 20 inches in diameter, the hour circle read- 
ing to two seconds of time, and the declination 
circle to 20 seconds of arc. The price of this 
telescope was $5000. 

Professor Bartlett made a series of observa- 
tions on the great comet of 1843, which are 
published in the “ Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society.” He has also made nu- 
merous observations with the meridional instru- 
ments, which-have not yet been published. 

NATIONAL OBSERVATORY AT WASHINGTON. 

Soon after the completion of the West Point 

Observatory, the National Observatory at Wash- 





ington was commenced. The origin of this 
establishment may be traced to the wants of the 
naval service. In the year 1831 there was es- 
tablished at Washington a dépét of charts and 
instruments for the use of the navy. A small 
transit instrument was erected in a small wood- 
en building near the Capitol, and used for the 
rating of chronometers. This dépot was for 
several years under the superintendence of 
Lieutenant (now Captain) Wilkes. When, in 
1838, this officer took command of the explor- 
ing expedition, he recommended that a series 
of observations should be made in this coun- 
try, during his absence, upon such celestial phe- 
nomena as might be available for the better de- 
termination of his longitudes, and their refer- 
ence to some meridian at home. The Govern- 
ment sanctioned the recommendation, and the 
observations were directed to be made at Dor- 
chester by Mr. Bond, and at Washington by 
Lieutenant Gilliss. This series was continued 
until the return of the expedition in 1842. 

On his return from Europe, in 1840, Profes- 
sor Bartlett made a report to the Engineer De- 
partment at Washington on the observatories 
of Europe. In this report he embodied the 
modern improvements in the, construction of 
instruments, as well as the erection of observa- 
tories. He afterward prepared a plan and esti- 
mates for an observatory at Washington, for 
Mr. Poinsett, then Secretary of War. 

In 1842 was passed an Act of Congress au- 
thorizing the erection of a dépét of charts and 
instruments for the navy, the expense being 
limited to $25,000. Lieutenant Gilliss was in- 
structed by the Secretary of the Navy to present 
a plan of a building, after consultation with the 
principal astronomers of the (United States. 
The plan thus prepared was afterward sulmit- 
ted to the most eminent astronomers of Europe, 
and the model finally adopted embraced such 
improvements as they had recommended. The 
observatory consists of a central building of 
brick, with wings upon the east, west, and south 
sides. ‘The central building is 50 feet square, 
two stories high, with a basement, and is sur- 
mounted by a revolving dome 23 feet in diame- 
ter, with an elevation of 18 feet from the floor. 
Directly under the dome is the great pier, whose 
diameter at the base is 15 feet, and tapers grad- 
ually to the top, upon which rests the great 
equatorial. The central building, except the 
dome, is employed exclusively for official pur- 
poses. The west wing is 21 by 26 feet, and 18 
feet high, and is appropriated to the meridian 
transit instrument. ‘The east wing is 48 by 21 
feet, and is divided into two rooms, in one of 
which are the mural circle and the meridian 
circle, and in the other are the chronometers. 
The wing on the south side is 21 by 40 feet, in 
two apartments. In the first apartment is the 
transit in the prime vertical, and in the second 
apartment is the new refraction circle. In each 
of these wings is a clock regulated to sidereal 
time. Immediately east of the observatory is 
the dwelling of the superintendent. 
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The great refracting telescope was made by 
Merz and Mahler, of Munich. The object-glass 
has a focal length of 15 feet, and an aperture of 
nine and a half inches. This telescope is equa- 
torially mounted, and furnished with clock- 
work. It has a repeating filar micrometer, with 
eight eye-pieces, magnifying from 100 to 1000 
times. The cost of this telescope was $6000, 
its object-glass alone being valued at $3600. 

The transit instrument has an object-glass 
with a clear aperture of five and a half inches, 
and a focal length of 88 inches, furnished by 
Merz and Mahler, and the instrument was con- 
structed by Ertel and Son, of Munich. It is 
mounted upon large piers of granite, which rest 
tirmly on a foundation of stone, extending ten 
feet below the surface of the ground. The cost 
of this instrument was $1480; the object-glass 
alone cost $320. 

The mural circle was made by Mr. William 
Simms, of London. It is five feet in diameter, 
made of brass, and cast in a single piece. It is 
divided into spaces of five minutes each, upon 
a band of gold inlaid on the rim, or perpendic- 
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SECTION OF THE NATIONAL OBSERVATORY. 


ular to the plane of the 
cirele. Placed at equal 
distances round the circle 
are six micrometer mi- 
croscopes, with an acute 
cross of wires at their 
foci, for reading angles 
less than five minutes.— 
Five revolutions of the 
micrometer are designed 
to measure five minutes 
upon the circle. The mi- 
crometer heads being di- 
vided into sixty equal 
parts, each division rep- 
resents one second of arc. 
The object-glass of the 
telescope has a clear aper- 
ture of four inches, an 
a focal length of five feet. 
At its focus is a fixed diaphragm, containing 
seven vertical wires and one horizontal wire. 
There is also another diaphragm, movable by « 
micrometer screw, and furnished with five hori- 
zontal and equidistant wires, by which the dis- 
tance of any star from the fixed horizontal wire 
is measured as it passes through the field. The 
magnifying power ordinarily employed is 125. 
The cost of the mural circle was $3550. 

The meridian circle was made by Ertel and 
Son, of Munich. Its object-glass has an aper- 
ture of four and a half inches, with a focal dis- 
tance of 58 inches. This instrument is provided 
with a circle 30 inches in diameter, divided into 
arcs of three minutes, and reads by four micro- 
scopes to single seconds. The clock in the east 
wing has a mercurial pedulum, and was made 
by Charles Frodsham. 

The transit in the prime vertical was made 
by Pistor and Martins, of Berlin. The object- 
glass of the telescope has a clear aperture of five 
inches, with a focal length of 78 inches. The 
eye-tube carries a system of two horizontal and 
15 vertical stationary wires, with one movable 
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ler. It has an ob- 
ject-glass of about 
four inches in di- 
ameter, and witha 
focal length of 32 
inches, with which 
low magnifying 
powers are used, 
that it may em- 
brace a large field, 
and collect the 
greatest possible 
quantity of light. 
The cost of this 
instrument was 
$280. 

In the fall of 
1844, Lieutenant 
Maury was di- 
rected to take 
charge of the new 
“Dépét of Charts 
and Instruments.” 
Lieutenant Maury 
commenced a reg- 
ular and system- 
atic series of ob- 
servations upon 


the sun and moon, 
the planets, and a 
list of fundament- 
al stars, compris- 
ing those of the 


greatest magni- 
tude and of the 
most favorable po- 
sitions, to be used 
as standard stars. 
He also undertook 
observations for 
& most extensive 





TRANSIT LNSTRUMENT. 


vertical wire. This instrument is mounted at 
one end of its axis and outside of its supports. 
It is reversed from one side to the other twice 
during every observation ; and though it weighs 
upwards of 1000 pounds, so perfect is its system 
of counterpoises and the reversing apparatus, 
that a child can lift it from its supports, reverse 
and replace it in them, in less than one minute. 
The cost of this instrument was $1750. The 
clock in this wing has a gridiron pendulum, and 
was made by Charles Frodsham. 

The refraction circle was made by Ertel and 
Son, from plans and drawings furnished by 
Lieutenant Maury. The telescope is eight and 
a half feet in length, with a clear aperture of 
seven inches. It is supported in the middle of 
the axis between two piers, and it has two circles 
of four feet diameter, one on each end of the 
axis, divided on gold into arcs of two minutes. 
Each cirtle is provided with six reading micro- 
scopes. The telescope has two micrometers, 
one moving in azimuth, the other in altitude. 

The comet-seeker was made by Merz and Mah- 





catalogue of stars. 
This work con- 
templates a regular and systematic examina- 
tion of every point of space in the heavens 
that is visible at Washington, and of assign- 
ing position, color, and magnitude to every 
star that the instruments are capable of reach- 
ing. The following plan of sweeping was adopt- 
ed: The telescope of the mural circle is set in 
altitude, and all the microscopes carefully read 
and recorded, and the eye-piece is moved up 
and down so as to cover a belt of about 50 min- 
utes in declination. The micrometer diaphragm 
is provided with a number of parallel wires, the 
intervals of which have been carefully determ- 
ined. Thus in whatever part of the field a star 
appears, a micrometer wire is close at hand, and 
the star is bisected by the nearest wire, while 
the time at which it passes the several vertical 
wires is also noted. The number of the bisect- 
ing wire and the reading of the micrometer be- 
ing now entered, the observation is complete. 
The observer thus keeps his eye at the teles- 
cope for hours at a time, and under favorable 
circumstances can observe with ease two or 
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VRIME VERTICAL TRANSIT. 


three hundred stars during the night. The 
transit instrument, by means of a micrometer 
moving in altitude, is converted into a differ- 
ence of declination instrument, and occupies the 
adjoining belt above the mural, the two instru- 
ments being so set that ten minutes of declina- 
tion are common to the field of both. The 
meridian circle in the same way occupies the 
belt below the mural. The next night the in- 
struments change places, and go over the same 
ground, i. e., the meridian circle covers the same 
belt to-night which on the former night was 
swept by the mural. The two lists are imme- 
diately compared, and should it appear that any 
of the stars have changed their position, the 
large equatorial is put in pursuit to see whether 
they are fixed stars or not. 

This great work contemplates the examina- 
tion of every star down to the tenth magnitude 
in the entire visible heavens; and while it looks 
to the discovery of new planets and unknown 
stars, it also aims to detect the disappearance 
of any stars found in existing catalogues. 

In December, 1849, the use of the electric 
clock was introduced at the Washington Observ- 
atory, and the original method of observation 
was somewhat modified. In the west transit 
instrument was inserted a new diaphragm hav- 
ing two systems of wires which included 75 


spider-lines; viz., one system of vertical and 
one system of inclined wires. Each system is 
divided into groups of five wires each. By ob- 
serving the transit of a star over a group of ver- 
tical wires, its right ascension is determined ; 
and by observing its transit over a group of in- 
clined wires, the difference of declination be- 
tween this and other stars similarly observed 
may be computed. All these observations are 
recorded on a fillet of paper by means of an 
electric circuit, by simply pressing a key as the 
star is seen to pass each of the wires of the 
| transit instrument. 

| ‘Three quarto volumes of Washington Observ- 
| ations have been published; viv. the observa- 
| tions for 1845, 1846, and 1847. 

The volume for 1845 contains 550 pages, and 
| furnishes a full description of the instruments 
employed, illustrated by numerous engravings. 
It also furnishes a large number of observations 
| with the transit instrument, the mural circle, 
and the prime vertical transit. ‘The volume for 
1846 contains 676 pages, and besides observa- 
tions with the instruments used in 1845, fur- 
nishes also observations with the meridian cir- 
cle and equatorial. All these observations are 
carefully reduced, and the places of the sun, 
moon, and planets, are compared with their pre- 
dicted places as given in the Nautical Alma- 
nac. The volume for 1847 contains 480 pages, 
and in its arrangement is similar to the pre- 
ceding volume. These volumes have placed 
our National Observatory in the first rank with 
the oldest and best institutions of the same 
kind in Europe. But few observations in Eu- 
rope produce an equal amount of work in a 
year, and in point of accuracy the observations 
compare well with those of foreign institutions. 
It is expected that the volume for 1848 will be 
ready for the printer in July of the present year, 
and that the succeeding volumes will follow 
with but little delay. 

The observations for the star catalogue have 
not yet been published. The number of stars 
already observed is estimated at about 100,000, 
included between 16 and 45 degrees of south 
declination. The want of sufficient force for 
reducing the observations has caused the delay 
in their publication. 

During the first two or three years of the 
operations of the observatory, Lieutenant Maury 
devoted considerable time to observations, espe- 
cially with the prime vertical transit and equa- 
torial; but for several years his time has been 
entirely engrossed by general superintendence, 
and he has been obliged to leave the observa- 
tions to his assistants. It has been customary 
to assign a lieutenant and a professor of mathe- 
matics to each meridional instrument. Fre- 
quent changes have been made in the lieuten- 
ants,employed at the observatory; one set of 
officers being ordered to sea, and another set 
being sent to supply their/place. But the pro- 
fessors of mathematics have continued with 
tolerable permanence, and have acquired a cor- 
responding familiarity with the instruments, 
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and the computations growing out of their use. Professor Reuel Keith graduated at Middle- 
The following notices contain the names of | bury College in 1845, and commenced duty at 
those who have contributed most to give char-| the observatory in August of the same year, 
acter to the observatory. He was immediately assigned to the meridian 
Professor John H.C. Coffin graduated at Bow- | transit, and up to the present time has given 
doin College in 1834,and commenced dutyat the | his exclusive attention to that instrument. The 
observatory in January, 1845. He was imme-| published volumes of the observations show the 
diately placed in charge of the mural circle, and | fidelity with which he has discharged the duties ' 








devoted his time exclusively to that instrument | 
until 1851, when his eyes began to suffer from 
the severe usage to which they had been sub- 
jected, and he made but few observations after | 
that time. In 1853 he was detached from 
the observatory, and ordered to join the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, where he is now em- 
ployed in the department of instruction. Pro- | 
fessor Coffin applied himself to his duties as an 
observer with indefatigable perseverance; and | 
the published volumes of the Washington Ob- 
servations sufficiently attest the amount and 
value of his labors. 

Professor Joseph S. Hubbard graduated at 
Yale College in 1843, and commenced duty at | 
the observatory in May, 1845. During the first 
year he had charge of observations with the 
transit instrument; in 1846 he was assigned to 
the meridian circle ; in 1847 he was transferred 
to the equatorial; and since that time he has 
had charge of the prime vertical transit. Since | 
1850 he has been chiefly employed in the re- | 
duction of back observations. In 1852 and 


1853 he undertook a series of observations on 
Alpha Lyre for the determination of its paral- | 


lax, bat the unfavorable state of the weather 
during the month of December, when the max- 
imum of parallax occurs, frustrated his expecta- 
tions, and he was compelled to abandon the at- | 
tempt. Professor Hubbard has contributed to 
the Astronomical Journal various papers which | 
have secured a high reputation among astrono- | 
mers. Among these may be mentioned his re- | 
searches on the great comet of 1843; on the} 
orbit of Biela’s comet ; on the orbit of the plan- | 
et Egeria, ete. 
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assigned to him. 
Professor Sears C. Walker graduated at Har- 


| vard University in 1825, and was attached to 


the observatory during the principal part of the 
year 1846. During this time he was mainly em- 
ployed in computations respecting the planct 
Neptune; in the discussion of the latitude of 
the observatory; in deterraining the error of 


| standard thermometers, etc. 


Professor James Ferguson, for many years 
first assistant in the department of the coast 
survey, became connected with the observatory 


| in 1848, and was immediately assigned to the 


equatorial, of which he has had sole charge to 
the present time. He has made numerous ob- 
servations of comets, and of the small planets, 
and has had the good fortune to discover a new 
asteroid, Euphrosyne, being the only instance 


| in which a primary planet has been first discov- 


ered by an American observer. 
GEORGETOWN OBSERVATORY. 

The erection of the Georgetown Observatory 
was nearly contemporaneous with that of the 
National Observatory. In December, 1841, Rev. 
T. M. Jenkins offered a donation to the col- 
lege at Georgetown for the purpose of building 
and furnishing an observatory; and Rev. C. H. 
Stonestreet offered to supply an equatorial. In 
1842 the donations were accepted. In the sum- 
mer of 1843 the foundations of the building 
were laid, and it was finished in the spring of 
1844. 

The ground on which the observatory is built 
is 154 feet above the level of the Potomac River, 
from which it is distant about half a mile. The 
central part of the building is 30 feet square 

on the outside, with con- 

necting wings both on the 

east and west sides, each of 

them being 27 feet by 15, 
making the entire length 
of the observatory sixty 
feet. The central part is 
surmounted by a rotary 
dome twenty feet in diam- 
eter, which works on cast- 
iron rollers, eight inches ia 
diameter. The opening in 
the dome is two feet wide, 
and is closed by four shut- 
ters. From the. cellar, 
through all the floors of 
this part of the building, 
rises a pier of masonry 41 
feet high. ‘This pier is 11 
feet square at the base, and 
6 feet square at the top, and 
upon it rests the equatvri:] 

















telescope, made by 
Simms, of London, 
which was received 
in 1849. The object- 
‘slass has a focal 
length of 80 inches, 
and an aperture of 
nearly five inches, 
with powers from 25 
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to 408. The hour 
circle is 16 inches in 
diameter, and reads 
to one second of 
time; the declina- 
tion circle is 20 inch- 
es in diameter, and 
reads to five seconds 
of are. The instru- 

















ment issupplied with ~ = 
clock-work, by which 
a celestial object may 
be kept continually 
in the field of view. This instrument cost $2000. 

The east and west rooms, which contain the 


meridian instruments, have meridian openings | 


two feet wide through the roofs, and down the 
north and south walls to within two feet of the 
ground. In the west room is mounted, on sand- 
stone piers, a transit instrument, made by Ertel 
and Son, of Munich, which was received in 1844. 
‘The object-glass is four and a half inches clear 


aperture and 76 inches focal length. It has a | 


reversing stand, by which the instrument can be 
reversedin a minute anda half. Thisinstrument 
cost $1180, besides the expenses of transporta- 
tion from Munich. There is also in this room 
a good sidereal clock by Molineux, of London. 

In the east room is mounted on two massive 
piers a 45-inch meridian circle, made, in 1845, 
by William Simms, of London, with a telescope 
five feet long, and a 4-inch object-glass. The 
cirele is graduated to five minutes, and there 
are four micrometers fixed to the eastern pier, 
reading to one second of are. When the instru- 
ment is reversed, the readings are made by a 
second set of microscopes, which are attached 
to the western pier. In the eye-tube are seven 
fixed and one movable vertical wire, with one 
fixed and one movable horizontal wire. The 
lowest eye-piece is used for a collimating eye- 
piece, by which the nadir point is determined by 
reflection from a vessel of mercury. The cost 
of this instrument was $2050. With this in- 
strument there is a fine sidereal clock by Moli- 
neux, of London. 

This observatory is under the direction of 
Rev. James Curley, who commenced a series 
of transit observations in 1846. During the 
autumn of the same year, he made some ob- 
servations of cireumpolar stars with the merid- 
ian circle, for determining the latitude of the 
observatory. During the year 1848, M. Sestini, 
of Rome, was added to this observatory, and it 
was expected that the celebrated comet-hunter, 
M. de Vico, of Rome, would be associated with 
Mr. Curley. But these expectations were sud- 
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|denly disappointed by the death of De Vico, 
| which took place at London in November, 1848. 
In 1852, Mr. Curley published a quarto vol- 
|ume of 216 pages, under the title of “ Annals 
| of the Astronomical Observatory of Georgetown 
College,” giving adescription of the observatory, 
as well as of the transit instrument and meridian 
circle, and intimating that additional numbers 
of the “ Annals” might be expected hereafter. 
CINCINNATI OBSERVATORY. 

The Cincinnati Observatory owes its exist- 
| ence to the labors of Professor O. M. Mitchell. 
|In the years 1841 and 1842, a society was or- 
ganized in Cincinnati, called the Cincinnati As- 
| tronomical Society, the object of which was to 
| furnish the city with an observatory. Eleven 
| thousand dollars were subscribed in shares of 
| twenty-five dollars each; and a site for the 
building was given by Nicholas Longworth, Esq. 
It consists of four acres of ground on one of the 
highest hills on the eastern side of the town. 
In June, 1842, Professor Mitchell visited Eu- 
rope to purchase a telescope. At Munich, he 
found an object-glass of 12 inches aperture, 
which had been tested by Dr. Lamont, and pro- 
ynounced one of the best ever manufactured. 
This was subsequently ordered to be mounted, 
and was purchased for $9437. The instrument 
arrived in Cincinnati in February, 1845. In 
November, 1843, the corner-stone of the ob- 
servatory was laid by the venerable John Quin- 
cy Adams. The building is 80 feet long and 
80 feet broad. Its front presents a basement 
and two stories; while in the centre the build- 
ing rises three stories in height. The pier is 
built of stone, and is grouted from its founda- 
tion on the rock to the top. The equatorial 
room is 25 feet square, and is surmounted by a 
roof so arranged that it may be entirely removed 
during the time of observations. 

The object-glass of the telescope has an aper- 
ture of 12 inches, and a focal length of 17 feet. 
The hour-circle is 16 inches in diameter, and 
reads by two verniers to two seconds, The 
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declination circle is 26 
inches in diameter, and 
divided on silver to five 
minutes, reading by ver- 
niers to four seconds. 
The instrument has five 
common eye-pieces and 
nine micrometrical, with 
powers varying from 100 
to 1400. It is furnish- 
ed with clock-work, by 
which a staris kept stead- 
ily in the field of view of 
the telescope. 

Through the liberality 
of Dr. Bache, the super- 
intendent of the United 
States Coast Survey, this 
observatory has been fur- 
nished with a five feet 
transit instrument; and 
a new sidereal clock has 
recently been received. 

Professor Mitchell has hitherto devoted much 
of his time to the remeasurement of Struve’s 
double stars south of the equator. A number 
of interesting discoveries have been made in the 
course of this review. Stars which Struve 


marked as oblong, have been divided and meas- 
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ured; others marked double, have been again 
subdivided and found to be triple; while a com- 
parison of the recent measures of distance and 
position with the measurements of Struve, has 
demonstrated the physical connection of the 
components of many of these stars. 

For the last two or three years the energies 
of Professor Mitchell have been 
devoted almost exclusively to 
railroad engineering, and the 
observatory has consequently 
been neglected. We trust that 
he will soon free himself from 
such groveling occupations, 
and again direct the gaze of his 
powerful telescope to study the 
movements of distant worlds. 

CAMBRIDGE OBSERVATORY. 
The project of erecting an 
observatory in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston upon a scale 
corresponding with the import- 
ance and dignity of astronomy, 
had for a long period been the 
subject of conversation among 
the friends of science. This 
was a favorite scheme with 
John Q. Adams, Nathaniel 
Bowditch, and others, and va- 
rious plans had been proposed 
for carrying it into execution ; 
but it did not appear practi- 
cable to raise a sum of money 
sufficient to complete the plan 
upon the liberal scale which 
was desired. Something was 
needed to give a stronger im- 
pulse to the claims of practical 
astronomy. This impulse was 
given by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the splendid comet 
of 1843. In the month of 
March of that year, a comet 
with a long and brilliant train 
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people of Boston naturally looked 
to the astronomers of Cambridge 
for information respecting its 
movements. The astronomers 
replied that they had no instru- 
ments adapted to nice cometary 
observations. This announce- 
ment, together with the knowl- 
edge of the existence of good in- 
struments in other parts of the 
United States, aroused a general 
determination to supply the de- 
ficiency. Definite action was 
taken in March, 1843. 

An informal meeting of a few individuals in- 
terested in the subject was held at the office of 
the American Insurance Company in Boston. 
The proceedings of this meeting were cordially 
seconded by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and a full meeting of merchants 
and other citizens of Boston was subsequently 
held at the hall of the Marine Society, to con- 
sider the expediency of procuring a telescope of 
the first class for astronomical observations. At 
this meeting the question was decided in the af- 
firmative, and a subscription of twenty thousand 
dollars recommended to defray the expense. 
This amount was soon furnished. Mr, David 
Sears, of Boston, gave five thousand dollars for 
the erection of an observatory, besides five hun- 
dred dollars toward the telescope. Another 
gentleman of Boston gave one thousand dollars 
for the same object; eight other gentlemen of 
Boston and its vicinity gave five hundred dollars 
each; there were eighteen subscribers of two 
hundred dollars each; and thirty of one ‘hun- 
dred dollars each, besides many smaller sums. 
The American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
made a donation of three thousand dollars ; the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
gave one thousand dollars; the American, Mer- 
chants’, and National Insurance Companies and 
Humane Society gave five hundred dollars each ; 
two other companies gave three hundred dollars 
each; one gave two hundred and fifty and an- 
other gave two hundred dollars. 

The Corporation of Harvard University pur- 
chased an excellent site for the erection of an 
observatory. The grounds comprise about six 
andahalfacres. The position is elevated about 
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50 feet above the general plain on which are 
erected the buildings of the University; and it 
commands in every direction a clear horizon, 
without obstruction from trees, houses, smoke, 
or other causes, Upon this spot, which is known 
as Summer House Hill, the Sears Tower was 
erected for the accommodation of the large tel- 
escope, with wings for other instruments, and a 
house for the observer. The Sears Tower is a 
brick building 32 feet square, resting on a gran- 
ite foundation. The corners of the tower are 
arched so as gradually to bring the interior into 
a circular form of 31 feet diameter, surmounted 
by a granjte circle, on which is laid an iron rail 
hollowed in the middle to serve as a track for 
the iron balls on which the dome revolves. The 
dome has a diameter of 30 feet on the inside, 
with an opening five feet wide, extending be- 
yond the zenith. The shutters to this opening 
are raised and closed by means of endless chains 
working in toothed wheels. To the lower edge 
of the dome is affixed a grooved iron rail simi- 
lar to the one laid on the granite cap of the 
walls, and the dome rests on eight iron balls, 
which had been smoothly turned, and were 
placed at equal distances round the circle. Al- 
though this dome is estimated to weigh about 
fourteen tuns, yet it can be turned through a 
whole revolution by a single individual, without 
any very great exertion, in thirty-five seconds. 
The central pier for the support of the tele- 
scope is of granite, and is in the form of a frus- 
tum of a cone 22 feet in diameter at the base, 
and 10 feet at the top. It is 40 feet high, and 
rests on a wide foundation of grouting com- 
posed of hydraulic cement and coarse gravel, 
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26 feet below the natural suctene of the mumiel, 
and is entirely detached from every other part 
of the building. Upon the top of the pier is 
laid a circular cap-stone, 10 feet in diameter 
and two feet thick, on which stands, by three | 
bearings, the granite block, 10 feet in height, to | 
which the metallic bed-plate of the telescope is | 
firmly attached by bolts and screws. 
dred tons of granite were used in the construc- 
tion of this pier. 

Upon the east side of this tower is a small | 
wing for the accommodation of the transit cir- 
cle and clock; and on the north side is a simi- | 


lar wing, designed for a transit in the prime | 


vertical. ‘The house for the accommodation of 
the observer is connected with the east wing. 
The western wing is used for magnetic and me- 
teorological observations. This wing was erect- 

ed in the years 1850-51, making the entire | 
length of the building 160 feet, and adds great- 


ly to the architectural beauty of the observatory. | 


In the small dome is placed the smaller equa- 
torial, of five feet focal length and four and one 
eighth inches aperture, made by Merz, which is 
a remarkably fine instrument. 


The “Grand Refractor” was made by Messrs | 


Merz and Mahler, of Munich, Bavaria. They 
bound themselves by contract to make two ob- 
ject-glasses of the clear aperture of fifteen inches, 


to be at least equal to that furnished for the | 


noble instrument now mounted at the Russian 
Observatory of Pulkova. 


the completion of these object-glasses, the agent 
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Five hun. | } 


On being notified of | 
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of the university, Mr. Oomich, of London, accom- 
panied by the instrument-maker, Mr. Simms, 
proceeded to Munich, and after carefui trial and 
examination made the required selection. The 
selected object-glass was received at Cambridge 
| in December, 1846; the great tube and its equa- 
torial mounting did not arrive until June, 1847, 
The object-glass of the telescope is 15 inches in 
diameter, and has 22 feet 6 inches focal length. 
Some of the eye-pieces are 6 inches long, making 
the entire length 23 feet. The telescope has 
eighteen different powers, ranging from 103 to 
| 2000. The hour circle is 18 inches in diameter, 
divided on silver, and reading by two verniers to 
| one second of time. The declination circle is 
| 26 inches in diameter, divided on silver, and 
| reads by four verniers to four seconds of are. 
| The movable portion of the telescope and ma- 
'chinery is estimated to weigh about three tons. 
‘It is, however, so well counterpoised in every 
position of the telescope, and the effects of 
friction are so far obviated by an ingenious ar- 
rangement of rollers and balance-weights, that 
the observer can direct the instrument to any 
| part of the heavens by a slight pressure of the 
hand upon the ends of the balance rods. A 
sidereal motion is given to the telescope by clock- 
work, regulated by centrifugal balls, by which 
| means a celestial object may be kept constantly 
in the field of view. The cost of this instru- 
ment was $19,842. 

The optical character of this instrument has 
given entire satisfaction. The components of 
the star Gamma Coron, which 
Struve, with the Pulkova refrac- 
tor, pronounces most difficult to 
separate, being distant from each 
other less than half a second, are 
seen in the Cambridge telescope 
distinct and round, and the dark 
space between them is clearly 
defined. The components of 
Gamma Andromede, which are 
distant from each other less than 
half a second, are also separated 
with equal distinctness. The 
companion of Antares, estimated 
to be of the tenth magnitude, and 
which was discovered by Pro- 
fessor Mitchell with the Cincin- 
nati refractor, is quite conspicu- 
ous with a power of 700. It was 
with this instrument Mr. Bond 
discovered the eighth satellite of 
Saturn, two days before it was dis- 
covered by Mr. Lassell, of Liver- 
pool, with his Newtonian reflector 
of 21 inches aperture. He has 
also made satisfactory micromet- 
ric measurements of the satellite 
of Neptune, which is not known 
to have been done with any other 
instruments except Mr. Lassell’s 
telescope and the Pulkova refrac- 
tor. The minutest double stars 
in the neighborhood of the ring 
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nebula of Lyre, mentioned by Lord Ross as 
difficult objects with his 27 feet reflector, are 
seen in the Cambridge telescope. It has also 
partially resolved the great nebula in Orion, 
and shows a great number of stars within the 
limits of the nebula of Andromeda. 

The transit circle was made by Simms, of 
London, and has been erected in the east wing. 
It has two circles, each of four feet diameter, 
graduated on silver to five minutes, and reads 
to single seconds by means of eight microscopes 
cemented to the granite piers, four microscopes 
belonging to each circle. ‘The object-glass, fur- 
nished by Merz and Mahler, has an dperture of 
four and one eighth inches, and a focal length of 
65 inches. It has two different modes of illu- 
mination; one through the axis as usual, and 
the other at the eye-piece, showing bright wires 
on a dark field. Attached to the eye-piece are 
two micrometers for measures both in altitude 
and in azimuth. 

There is also belonging to the observatory a 
fine comet-seeker, by Merz and Mahler, having 
an aperture of four and a quarter inches. The 
wing on the north side of the tower is designed 
hereafter to receive a transit in the prime ver- 
tical; but this instrument has not yet been 
ordered. 

During the summer of 1848, Mr. Bond being 
engaged with the United States Coast Survey 
in determining differences of longitude, turned 
his attention to the electro-magnetic method of 
recording astronomical observations. ‘The ap- 
paratus adopted at this observatory consists of a 
Grove’s battery, a circuit-breaking sidereal clock, 
and a “spring governor.” ‘These are connected 
by means of copper wires leading to all the prin- 
cipal instruments. 

The spring governor is a machine devised to 
carry a cylinder with an equable rotary motion, 
so that it may make one entire revolution in one 
minute of sidereal time. A sheet of paper is 
wrapped round the cylinder, and on this paper 
the commencement of each second is recorded 
in exact coincidence with the beats of the clock. 
The observer at each telescope is furnished with 
a break-cireuit key, by which means he is en- 
abled to make a record of his observations on 
the paper covering the cylinder, among the 
second marks of the clock, in such a manner 
that the tenths of a second may be read off with- 
out difficulty. 

The clock signals are also readily connected 
with the lines of the telegraph offices, so that in 
effect the beats of the Cambridge clock are as 
distinctly heard at the offices in Boston, Lowell, 
and elsewhere as they are within a few feet of 
the clock. The time is thus given all along the 
telegraph lines, and this is found highly useful 
in regulating the starting of the railroad trains. 

Mr. William C. Bond, and his son, George P. 
Bond, give their undivided attention to the ob- 
jects of the observatory. For the first four or 
five years after receiving their grand refractor 
they gave their whole strength to that class of 
observations for which this instrument affords 





peculiar advantages, such as the following: ob- 
servations of new planets; the satellites of 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune; double stars, 
especially such as have considerable proper mo- 
tion; together with a general review of the most 
remarkable nebula. They have published in 
the Memoirs of the American Academy a de- 
scription of the great nebula in Orion, and that 
of Andromeda, accompanied with drawings of 
the most careful and elaborate execution. 

The younger Bond for several years main- 
tained a constant and systematic search for 
comets. With the comet-seeker he swept over 
the entire heavens at least once a month, anil 
whenever he found any nebulous body with 
which he was not familiar, it was subjected to a 
special examination. He has thus been the in- 
dependent discoverer of eleven comets, but un- 
fortunately it subsequently appears that each of 
these, save one, had been previously discovered 
in Europe. The comet of August 29, 1850, he 
discovered seven days in advance of the Euro- 
pean astronomers. Two other comets he dis- 
covered on the same night that they were seen 
in Europe, viz., those of June 5, 1845, and 
April 11, 1849. Having found this species of 
observation too severe a trial for his eyes, he 
has for the last three or four years given up 
comet-seeking altogether. 

In April, 1852, the Messrs. Bond commenced 
a series of observations which contemplate the 
formation of a most extensive catalogue of 
stars down to the eleventh magnitude. For this 
purpose they inserted in the focus of the great 
equatorial a thin plate of mica, upon which were 
ruled a large number of parallel and equidistant 
lines, designed to measure differences of decli- 
nation ; and perpendicular to these they intro- 
duced three other parallel lines designed for 
observations of right ascension. The telescope 
being fixed in the meridian, with the first stt 
of lines parallel to the horizon, if the times of 
passage of any number of stars over the vertical 
lines be observed, we shall have their differences 
of right ascension ; and by observing near which 
of the horizontal lines they traverse the field of 
the telescope, we shall obtain their differences 
of declination. The observations of right as- 
cension are all recorded by the electro-magnetic 
apparatus in the manner already described. The 
method pursued, therefore, by the observer, is 
first to fix the telescope firmly at any required 
altitude, and then applying his eye to the tele- 
scope, he observes each star in succession as it 
enters the field of view. One night's work em- 
braces a zone ten minutes in breadth, and having 
a length corresponding to the number of hours 
for which the observations are continued. 

The Messrs. Bond design to include in their 
series all stars to the eleventh magnitude, and as 
many of the twed/th as can be got without inter- 
fering with the determination of the brighter 
ones. Each zone is observed a second time as 
soon as possible, in order not to miss any chance 
of finding a planet which might happen to be in 
the way ; but as the object is not planet-hunting, 
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this is not allowed to interfere with the work, 





feet. At five feet from 
the top, two strong beams 
are placed across the 
building, and support a 
circular platform of five 
feet diameter, on which 
the equatorial stands. 
The tower is surmounted 
by a conical dome, which 
rests on four iron balls 
revolving on a circular 
railway. The opening 
in the dome is 18 inches 
wide, and has three 
doors which slide over 
each other, and are 
moved by cords passing 
over pulleys. 

The equatorial was 
made by Merz and Son, 
of Munich. It was or- 
dered in 1842, and ar- 

rived in 1846. The object-glass has a clear 


further than that missing stars are noted and | aperture of six and a third inches, and its focal 


looked after. It seldom happens that the dis- 


| iength is nearly nine feet. 


It has a micvometer 


appearance does not prove to have originated in | with a large number of eye-pieces magnifying 


some mistake. At the re-observations, all the 
particulars of the first observation undergo a 
revision, the original notes being read and com- 
pared as the star passes the field. All the 
double stars, nebula, remarkable groups, vacan- 
cies, etc., are recorded. The comparison of the 
places of stars which have been previously ob- 
served at other observatories forms part of the 
reduction; and in this way they have detected 
some cases of considerable proper motion. 

The Messrs. Bond have completed two entire 
zones (each twice observed) for the whole cir- 
cuit of the heavens, from the equator to 20 
minutes of north declination. These have been 
completely reduced, and were published in 1855, 
under the title of “ Annals of the Astronomical 
Observatory of Harvard College, vol. i. part 2. 
These two zones contain 5500 stars. The 
Messrs. Bond are now carrying on simultane- 
ously, and have nearly completed, two zones 
from 20 to 40 minutes north declination. 

The resources of this observatory have re- 
cently been very much increased by the munifi- 
cence of Edward B. Phillips, a graduate of the 
university in the class of 1845. Mr. Phillips 
died in 1848, and bequeathed to the observatory 
$100,000 as a perpetual fund, the interest to be 
applied annually to the payment of the salary 
of the observers, or for instruments, or a library 
for the use of the observatory, at the discretion 
of the corporation of the college, who are made 
the trustees of the fund. This sum was paid to 
the college by Mr. Phillips’s executors in Sep- 
tember, 1849. 

SHARON OBSERVATORY. 

Sharon Observatory is a private establishment 
belonging to the late Mr. John Jackson, situated 
near Darby, about seven miles west of Philadel- 
phia.. It was erected in 1845, is 17 feet square 
on the outside, and rises to the height of 34 





from 85 to 456 times. The hour circle is 9 
inches in diameter, and the @¢clination circle is 
13 inches. Clock-work 1s attached to the polar 
axis, giving to the telescope a uniform motion, 
and keeping a star apparently at rest in the 
field of view. The entire expense of this in- 
strument was $1833. 

This observatory is also furnished with a merid- 
ian circle made by Young, of Philadelphia; the 
object-glass having been procured from Merz 
and Son, of Munich. Itis mounted ona marble 
column, resting on solid masonry, in the south 
wall of the tower. The object-glass is three 
and a quarter inches in diameter, and has a 
focal length of four feet. One end of the axis 
carries a circle 20 inches in diameter, which is 
graduated to four minutes, and reads by four 
verniers to three seconds. The price of this 
instrument was $800. A sidereal clock is sup- 
ported by a marble column near the meridian 
circle. It has a mercurial pendulum, and was 
made by Gropengiesser, of Philadelphia. The 
entire cost of this observatory, with the instru- 
ments, was $4000. The equatorial is employed 
in the observation of eclipses, occultations, and 
other celestial phenomena. 

TUSCALOOSA OBSERVATORY, ALABAMA. 

The Tuscaloosa Observatory was erected in 
the year 1843, and has been furnished with in- 
struments for observation of a superior order. 
It is situated upon an elevation distant a few 
hundred yards from the University buildings, 
in a southwest direction. It is built of brick, 
and is 55 feet in length by 22 in breadth in the 
centre. The central apartment is 22 feet square, 
and is surmounted by a revolving dome of 18 
feet internal diameter, under which is mounted 
the equatorial telescope made by Simms, of Lon- 
don. This instrument was received in the spring 
of 1849. Its object-glass has a clear aperture 

















of eight inches, and a focal 
length of 12 feet. It rests 
upon a pier of masonry which 
rises 11 feet above the floor 
ofthe room. The hour circle 
has a diameter of 18 inches, 
with verniers which read to 
one second of time. The dec- 
lination circle has a diame* 
ter of 30 inches, with ver- 
niers which read to five sec- 
onds of are. This instrument 
is moved by clock-work, and 
has a variety of magnifying 
powers from 44 to 1640; also 
a filar micrometer, and a 
double-image micrometer. 
A movable platform runs around the room at 
the height of eight feet from the floor, and gives 
easy access to the object-end of the telescope 
and the graduated circles. This telescope cost 
£800 sterling. In the same room is a clock with 
mercurial compensation by Molineux, of Lon- 
don, which is attached to a solid pier uncon- 
nected with the floor or walls. 

The west wing is 16 feet square, and is oceu- 
pied by a transit circle made in 1840 by Simms, 
of London. Its telescope has a focal length | 
of five feet, and an object-glass of four inches | 
clear aperture. Its axis carries a circle of three | 
feet diameter, connected with it by twelve stout | 
conical radii. The circle is graduated upon | 
silver to five minutes, and reads by four micro- 
scopes to single seconds. The whole instru- 
ment is mounted upon massive cast-iron pillars | 
which rest upon masonry, and rise five feet above | 
the floor. An opening eighteen inches wide is 
cut through the roof, and extends down the 
north and south walls to within thirty inches 
of the floor. In the same room is an excellent | 
sidereal clock by Dent, of London. 

The east wing is. fitted up for an office, with | 
fire-place, cases for books, etc. 

Besides the fixed instruments here mention- | 
ed, the observatory possesses a portable transit | 
instrument, an achromatic refractor of seven | 
feet focal length, a reflecting circle of ten inches | 
liameter, standard barometer, etc. 

The University has a separate building for a 
magnetic observatory, and possesses a declina- | 
tion instrument and a dipping needle, both 
made by Gambey, of Paris. 

MR. RUTHERFORD'S OBSERVATORY. 

There is a private observatory, erected in the 
upper part of the city of New York, corner of 
Second Avenue and Eleventh Street, belonging 
to Lewis M. Rutherford, Esq. It is furnished 
with a refracting telescope made by Henry Fitz, 
of New York. The aperture of the object-glass 
is nine inches, and its focal length nine and a 
half feet. It was mounted equatorially, with 
clock-work, like the Dorpat telescope, by Messrs. 
Gregg and Rupp, of New York. The hour circle 
is eight inches in diameter, and the declination 
circle 11 inches. The telescope has four eye- 
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pieces, the highest magnifying 600 times. The 














TUSCALOOSA OBSERVATORY. 


price of this instrument, including clock-work 
and micrometer, was $2200. The telescope 
rests upon a brick column, surmounted by a 
revolving dome of 12 feet diameter. 

Connected with this observatory is a small 
building containing a transit instrument by 
Simms, belonging to Columbia College. The 
telescope has an aperture of nearly three inch- 
es, and a focal length of four feet. It is mount- 
ed upon two stone columns resting upon a solid 
foundation of sandstone. An opening in the 
roof affords a view of about 160 degrees of the 
meridian. In a small wing of this building is 
a stone column upon which is placed an alti- 
tude and azimuth instrument by Simms, also 
belonging to Columbia College. ‘The horizon- 
tal and vertical circles are each 15 inches in 
diameter, graduated to five minutes, and read- 
ing by two microscopes to one second of are. 
The telescope has an aperture of two inches 
and a focal length of 24 inches. 

During the summer of 1848 this observatory 
was employed by the Coast Survey as a station 
for determining the difference of longitude be- 
tween Cambridge and New York by means of 
the electric telegraph. 

FRIENDS’ OBSERVATORY, PHILADELPHIA. 

This observatory is situated in the city of 
Philadelphia, about 400 feet east of Independ- 
ence Hall. It was built in 1846, and has a re- 
volving dome 15 feet in diameter. In the cen- 
tre is the stand for the equatorial, which rests 
on the walls of the building, unconnected with 
the floor of the observatory. The principal in- 
strument is a refracting telescope of five inches 
aperture and seven feet focal length, made by 
Henry Fitz, of New York, and mounted equa- 
torially after the manner of Fraunhofer, by 
William J. Young, of Philadelphia. The hour 
circle is nine inches in diameter, and the dec- 
lination circle 12 inches. 

A twenty-inch transit instrument is perma- 
nently placed on a pier built on the wall of the 
building. A clock with a mercurial pendulum, 
made by J. L. Gropengiesser, of Philadelphia, is 
placed on a pier adjoining the transit instru- 
ment. The observatory has also a portable re- 
fracting telescope of three inches aperture, and 
42 inches focal length, made by Chevalier, of 
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Paris; and a comet-seeker of three inches aper- 
ture, mounted on a tripod, made by Henry Fitz, 
of New York. 

Since the establishment of this observatory, 
occultations, eclipses, etc., have been regularly 
observed by the director, Mr. Miers Fisher 
Longstreth, who has recently distinguished him- 
self by his successful labors in the construction 
of new Lunar Tables. 

AMHERST COLLEGE OBSERVATORY. 

A small building for astronomical observa- 
tions was erected in 1847 in connection with 
Amherst College, Massachusetts. This build- 
ing consists of an octagonal tower 50 feet high, 
and 17 feet in diameter, with a revolving dome 
and a central pedestal for supporting a tele- 
scope. On the east side of the tower is attached 
a transit room, 13 by 15 feet, with a sliding 
roof. Here is mounted a transit circle, made 
by Gambey, of Paris, the telescope having a 
focal length of about three feet, and an aper- 
ture of two and a half inches. The circle is 
15 inches in diameter, graduated to five min- 
utes, and is furnished with four verniers: read- 
ing to three seconds. The clock was made by 
Breguet, and has a gridiron pendulum. 

A large telescope, manufactured by Mr. Al- 
van Clark, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has re- 
cently been received and mounted under the 
dome. The aperture of this telescope is seven 
and a quarter inches, and its focal length eight 
and a half feet. A block of stone, weighing 
about 1800 pounds, standing on the top of the 
brick pier, supports the instrument. 
of the stone is level, and a frame of cast-iron, 
clamped to the stone, sustains the polar axis. 
The clock, which gives the equatorial move- 
ment, is let into the top of the stone, and is reg- 
ulated by a pendulum, while the motion is ren- 
dered continuous and nearly uniform by means 
of an elegant contrivance of Professor W. C. 
Bond, called the spring governor. With this 
telescope Mr. Clark discovered two new double 
stars, in one of which the distance of the com- 
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| ponents is but three-tenths of a second. This 
instrument cost $1800, and was presented to 
Amherst College by Hon. Rufus Bulloch, of 
Royalston. 

CHARLESTON OBSERVATORY, 8. CAROLINA. 

This observatory was built by Professor Lewis 
R. Gibbs, in his own garden in Charleston. It 
is a wooden building of 10 by 15 feet, with a 
sliding roof. It contains a five feet transit in- 
strument, by Troughton, solidly mounted on a 
pier of red sandstone, and commands the me- 
ridian to within ten degrees of the horizon on 
either side. There is also a five feet telescope, 
by Adams, of London, mounted equatorially, 
and provided with a position micrometer, by 
Troughton and Simms, and two chronometers, 
by Hutton, of London, one sidereal and the oth- 
er solar. The instruments all belong to the 
Coast Survey, except the equatorial telescope. 

Observations were commenced by Professor 
Gibbs in April, 1848, on moon culminations and 
occultations for the use of the Coast Survey, 
and have been continued to the present time. 
In February, 1850, this observatory was con- 
nected by the telegraph wires with the observ- 
atory at Seaton Station, Washington City, for 
difference of longitude by the electro-chrono- 
graphic method. In March, 1851, it was con- 
nected in a similar manner with a temporary 
observatory in Savannah, Georgia, and a suc- 
cessful series of observations made for the dif- 
ference of longitude of the two stations. Dur. 
ing the winter and spring of 1852, another tele. 
graphic comparison for longitude was made be. 
tween Charleston and Washington, which proved 
entirely successful. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE OBSERVATORY. 

The founding of Dartmouth College Observ- 
atory was due chiefly to the munificence of the 
| late George C. Shattuck, M.D., LL.D., of Bos- 
ton, who furnished the means for the erection 
of the building, the purchase of the meridian 
circle, the comet-seeker, a chronometer, etec., 
together with a large part of the books belong- 
ing to the library. The 
site of the building is 
near the summit of an 
isolated hill, about 50 
rods northeast of the 
college green, and ele- 
vated 70 feet above it. 
commanding a charm- 
ing prospect up and 
down the Valley of 
the Connecticut. The 
principal south merid- 
ian mark is situated on 
the bare summit of a 
hill two miles distant, 
at an elevation of less 
than two degrees above 
the level of the transit 
circle. 

The observatory is 
of brick, with double 
walls 15 inches thick, 
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inclosing a six-inch 
space of air between 
them; and, as the cor- 
nice and the parti- 
tions are also of brick, 
and the roof covered 
with tin, it is nearly 
fire-proof. The build- 
ing consists of a cen- 
tral two-story rotunda, 
20 feet in diameter, 
with three one-story 
wings—one on the east 
measuring 35 by 16 
feet, and the other two 
on the north and south, 
each 20 by 16 feet. 
The foundations of the 
walls and of the piers 
all rest upon the solid 
rock—sienitic gneiss— 
at depths varying from 
zero to 14 feet below 
the underpinning. The lower circular room in 
the rotunda, 17 feet in diameter, is intended for 
a library, and communicates directly with the 
observer’s rooms in the north and south wings. 
The square brick equatorial pier, four feet in 
diameter, rises through the middle of the room 
without touching the flooring or ceiling, and is 
capped with a cylindrical granite block nearly 
6 feet in diameter and 15 inches thick. The 


pier contains arecess having double glazed doors, 


and a space of dead air on all sides, for the re- 
ception of a clock, to be connected with an 
electro-chronograph. The pier is also surround- 
ed by the book-shelves, which are entirely de- 
tached from it. 

The observer’s rooms are in the north and 
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BOUTHEAST VIEW OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE OBSERVATOBY. 


south wings, and are each 21 by 14 feet, and 
have each a slit in the roof two feet wide—the 
north one having a corresponding pier for prime 
vertical observations. 

The transit room, 18 by 14 feet, in the east 
wing, has two slits, the eastern one having a 
corresponding pair of piers for the meridian cir- 
cle, and the other a single pier for the use of 
portable instruments. The entrance-hall, 14 by 
11 feet, in the centre of the building, opens di- 
rectly into all the rooms except the library. 

The foundation for the dome of the equato- 
rial room consists of circular segments of planks. 
firmly secured together and bolted to the wall: 
below. Upon this, and directly over the middk 
of the inner wall, are screwed twelve segments 
of a circular cast-iron rail, three 
inches wide, with a circular chan- 
nel three-eighths of an inch 
deep. Between this and a cor- 
responding rail attached to the 
base ring of the dome, are placed 
the six cannon-balls, each six 
inches in diameter, on which 
the dome revolves. The dome 
itself is a complete hemisphere, 
18 feetin diameter. The open- 
ing for the telescope is two and 
a half feet wide, and extends 
one foot beyond the apex of the 
dome.. The opening for the tel- 
escope is closed by three shut- 
ters; the upper one, about 10 
feet long, moving on casters ove! 
an iron railway on the outside 
of the dome. The two lowe: 
ones, about two and a half feet 
each, rise and fall by means of 
weights in the manner of com- 
mon window-sashes, The en- 
tire dome is estimated to weigh 
about 2800 pounds, and the av- 
erage force necessary to preserve 
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a uniform velocity of rotation is found, by ex- 
periment with spring steelyards, to be about six 
pounds. 

The equatorial telescope was made by Merz 
and Sons, of Munich, and has a clear aperture 
of six inches, with a focal length of eight and a 
half feet. It has seven negative eye-pieces, 
magnifying from 36 to 600 times; a single lens 
magnifying 940 times; a prismatic reflector, to 
which these pieces are all adapted ; and a terres- 
trial eye-piece magnifying 80 times. It has 
two micrometers, one a ring micrometer, the 
other a filar position micrometer, having 11 
equidistant fixed lines perpendicular to the two 
movable ones, and may be illuminated in either 
a dark or bright field at pleasure. It has five 
positive eye-pieces, magnifying from 128 to 480 
times. The hour circle is nine and a half inch- 
es in diameter, and the declination circle is 
thirteen inches in diameter. The telescope is 
moved in right ascension by an adjustuble cen- 
trifugal clock. 

The meridian circle, by Simms, of London, 
is 80 inches in diameter, divided on silver to 
spaces of five minutes, with two reading micro- 
scopes fixed to the piers, and a third placed at 
a small distance from one of the others, for ex- 
amining and determining the errors of gradua- 
tion. The telescope has a clear aperture of 
four inches, and a focal length of five feet. It 
has four positive eye-pieces, besides one for col- 
limating by means of a mercurial trough. It 
is furnished with a declination micrometer and 
The wires 


seven equidistant meridian lines. 
can be illuminated in a dark field, or the reverse, 
at the option of the observer. The granite piers 
for this instrument are of the T form, gradually 
diminishing upward to within 10 inches of the 
top. They are 30 inches apart, and rise 5 feet 


above the floor. They rest on a granite foun- 
dation, which is based on the solid rock below. 

The comet-seeker, by Merz and Sons, has an 
aperture of about 4 inches, and a focal length 
of 32 inches. It is mounted on an equatorial 
stand, and has four eye-pieces, magnifying from 
12 to 40 times. 

The sidereal clock is furnished with Mahler's 
compensation pendulum, and runs a month with- 
out winding. The library contains about 500 
volumes of the most valuable books pertaining 
to theoretical and practical astronomy. 

The cost of the building, exclusive of the lot 
and its embellishments, was about $4500. The 
cost of the equatorial telescope, together with 
the sidereal clock, was about $2300. The com- 
et-seeker cost. $180; and the meridian circle 
cost £275 in London. 

MR. VAN ARSDALE'’S OBSERVATORY, NEWARK, 
NEW JERSEY. 

This observatory was built in the spring of 
1850. It is a circular wooden building 18 feet 
in diameter, resting on a brick foundation, 
underlaid with stone to a depth of two feet. 
The circular brick foundation is covered with 
wood-work three inches in thickness, and upon 
this are placed the wheels upon which the whole 





building turns. The wheels are eight in num- 
ber, of cast iron, and grooved. The circular 
iron rail attached to the lower part of the build- 
ing traverses the upper surface of the wheels 
one foot from the floor. The roof is of tin, and 
conical; the aperture is 16 inches wide, and is 
covered by a door which opens in a single piece. 
The pier upon which the telescope rests is built 
of stone faced with brick, and rises two feet 
above the floor. 

The telescope is a refractor, made by Henry 
Fitz. The object-glass has an aperture of six 
and a half inches, and a focal length of eight 
feet ; and it was mounted on an equatorial stand 
by Phelps and Gurley, The declination circle 
has a diameter of ten inches, and reads by ver- 
niers to one minute of arc; the hour circle has 
a diameter of seven inches, and reads by ver- 
niers to six seconds of time. The telescope is 
driven by clock-work, and cost $1125. 

The object-glass of this telescope has given 
entire satisfaction. Saturn is seen with a divi- 
sion in the outer ring, the division being some- 
what eccentrical and nearer the outer edge. 
Occasionally there has been seen a subdivision 
of the inner bright ring at the anss, near the 
inneredge. The interior dark ring is also seen. 

The planet Mars is well defined in a good 
atmosphere with a white circumference, both at 
the equatorial and the polar regions, the interior 
space being varied with dark shades. 

The comet-seeker was also made by Henry 
Fitz. The object-glass has an aperture of four 
inches, and is fitted to a section of tube which 
screws into the finder of the telescope. This 
mode has the advantage of a ready reference to 
the larger instrument, but is somewhat incon- 
venient from the interference of the stand in 
observing the space beneath the pole and near 
the meridian. 

Three comets have been independently dis- 
covered by Mr. Van Arsdale, viz.: one Novem- 
ber 25, 1853, another June 24, 1854, and athird 
September 13, 1854. The first of these was not 
seen in Europe until December 2, a week after 
it was discovered by Mr. Van Arsdale; the 
second was discovered in Europe June 4; the 
third was discovered at Berlin, September 12. 
These discoveries were made while searching for 
comets, although the search was not thorough, as 
the view near the horizon is obstructed by build- 
ings, and the examination was seldom continued 
to a late hour. 

SHELBY COLLEGE OBSERVATORY. 

A very superior telescope was ordered in 1848 
from the establishment of Merz and Mahler, of 
Munich, for the use of Shelby College, Shelby- 
ville, Kentucky. It has an aperture of seven 
and a half inches, and a focal length of ten feet. 
The mounting is admirably executed, and differs 
in some respects from any other in this country. 
It is furnished with a filar and an annular 
micrometer. The filar micrometer has six posi- 
tive eye-pieces, with powers from 100 to 570. 
There are also five negative eye-pieces, magnify- 
ing from 102 to 550 times. The hour circle is 
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10 inches in diameter, reading to four seconds 
of time; the declination circle is 15 inches in 
diameter, reading to 10 seconds of are. This 
instrument was received in November, 1850, 
and cost $3500. 

This telescope was mounted on the top of the 
college building, about 50 feet from the ground, 
under a revolving dome 18 feet in diameter, 
and was supported by a heavy cast-iron tripod, 
whose legs consist of hollow iron columns, each 
weighing about 600 pounds, passing through 
the three floors of the building, and resting on 
‘solid masonry below the lower floor. The dome 
revolves on cannon-balls, and is turned by wheels 
gearing into a circle of cogs on the wall below 
the dome. The time is furnished by a box 
chronometer. 

The cost of the telescope and observatory was 
defrayed partly by subscription; but the greater 
part of the expense was borne by the president 
of the institution, the Rev. William J. Walker. 

BUFFALO OBSERVATORY. 

This observatory is the property of Mr. Will- 
iam 8. Van Duzee. It was erected in the sum- 
mer of 1851, and the instruments mounted in 
the following winter. The building is 24 by 25 
feet square, having two piers, one for the transit, 
and the other for the equatorial instrument, 
resting upon a foundation of solid masonry, ex- 
tending twelve feet below the surface of the 
earth, and surrounded by a wall two feet distant 
from this foundation, so that no motion may be 
felt by the passing of carriages. 

The central pier is built of brick, and is 8 
feet square through the first story, which is 15 
feet high, but through the second story is only 
6 feet square. This pier is surmounted by a 
traveling dome, 17 feet in diameter, and is 
pierced by an opening 2 feet wide, extending 
from a point 4 feet above the floor to 8 inches 
on the opposite side of the zenith. The dome 
rests on twelve eighteen-pound balls, which turn 
between two cast-iron annular grooves. 

The transit pier is five feet square, and extends 
three feet into the second story. The meridian 
observing slits are made two feet in the clear, and 
afford an uninterrupted view of the meridian 
from the northern to the southern point of the 
horizon, Both piers are covered with marble 
slabs, three inches thick. 

The equatorial telescope, which is erected 
under the dome, was made by Henry Fitz, of 
New York. It is a refractor of 11 feet focus 
and 9 inches aperture; and has a position 
micrometer furnished with an illuminating ap- 
paratus. The hour circle is 12 inches in diame- 
ter, and the declination circle 15 inches, each 
reading by two verniers. The telescope is 
moved by clock-work, so that the object under 
examination may be kept steadily in the centre 
of the field. This telescope is furnished with ten 
eye-pieces, the highest magnifying 2000 times. 

The transit instrument is in the second story, 
has a clear aperture of 2 inches, and a focal 
length of 33 inches. Near the transit is the 
clock with a mercurial pendulum. 





MR. CAMPBELL’S OBSERVATORY, NEW YORK. 

This observatory is built on the top of Mr. 
Campbell's dwelling-house in New York city, in 
Sixteenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue, and was 
completed in 1852. The house is 30 feet wide 
and four stories high. The hall is 10 feet wide, 
and the partition wall which separates the hall 
from the rest of the house is of brick, and ex- 
tends to the roof. This and the adjoining gable 
wall were raised so as to make another story 
over that part of the house, and a room was 
thus obtained 10 feet wide and 35 feet long. 
Twelve feet at one end are appropriated for the 
dome and telescope. ‘The observatory is furred 
off so as to make an octagon of 12 feet in di- 
ameter; and at the height of 5 feet the octagon 
is changed inte a circle to support the wooden 
curb which constitutes the bed-plate of the dome. 
Upon the bed-plate is placed a circular rail, 12 
feet in diameter on the inside, 3 inches wide, 
and having a raised bead upon the upper ‘sur- 
face. ? 

The dome is 12 feet in diameter, the base 
being a counterpart of the curb, which consti- 
tutes the bed-plate. The aperture for the tele- 
scope is 15 inches wide, and extends a little be- 
yond the zenith. It is closed with a sliding 
door, which is made so that it may slip over the 
zenith to the opposite side of the dome, and 
this motion is effected by turning acrank. The 
dome revolves upon seven wheels of four inches 
diameter, in which grooves are turned to corre- 
spond with the bead on the iron rail. The shaft 
of one of these wheels is made long enough to 
receive a pinion at one end anda handle at the 
other. The pinion fits a rack which encircles 
the rail; while the handle and also the operator 
move round with the dome, which is accom- 
plished by the peculiar construction of the ob- 
server's seat. This is a small flight of stairs, 
having an angle of elevation suited to the sweep 
of the eye-piece, so that each step makes a 
convenient seat. The frame is of wrought iron; 
the string pieces are secured to the base of the 
dome, and the bottom of the stairs rests upon 
two wheels, in which grooves are made to fit a 
circular iron rail which is secured to the floor. 
A circular table is substituted for the ordinary 
reading steps. It is supported upon legs, with 
rollers, and is secured at each end to the bot- 
tom steps of the observer's seat. so as to revolve 
with it. 

Three stout beams rest upon the brick walls 
across the centre of the octagon, making a sup- 
port for the pedestal of the telescope. This 
pedestal is a drum of boiler iron, three feet in 
diameter, and the same in height. It is lined 
with brick like a well, and covered with a smooth, 
round flag-stone, projecting an inch over the 
iron. The mahogany frame of the telescope, 
having four feet with adjusting screws, stands 
upon this stone. 

The telescope is an achromatic refractor of 
eight inches aperture, and ten and a half feet 
focal length, made by Henry Fitz. It has six 
negative eye-pieces, magnifying from 60 to 48@ 
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times. The stand is made of cast iron, except- 
ing the circles, which are of brass; and a clock 
is attached to the telescope for keeping the ob- 
ject in the field of view. The thread which 
fits the tangent screw is cut in the edge of a 
ring, detached from the hour circle, and press- 
ed against it by the elasticity of a thin brass 
plate, which is secured by screws so as to give 


the requisite friction. This arrangement per- | 


mits the telescope to be moved in any direc- 
tion, even while connected with the clock, and 
obviates the necessity of clamping and un- 
clamping. 

The solar eclipse of May 26, 1854, was care- 
fully observed by this telescope, and a series 
of Daguerreotypes (28 in number) were taken 
at intervals of about five minutes, showing the 
progress of the eclipse in a novel and beautiful 


manner. ‘These images, which are two inches | 


in diameter, are extremely well defined, and 
serve as permanent registers of the transient 
phenomena of the eclipse. 
OBSERVATORY OF MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 
Soon after the Rev. Dr. Tappan was elected 
Chancellor of Michigan University in 1852, he 


conceived the idea of establishing an astronom- | 
ical observatory in connection with the univers- | 
ity. During the succeeding winter the claims | 


of this object were laid before the citizens of 
Detroit, and they responded to the appeal in 
& prompt and liberal manner. The sum of 


ten thousand dollars was almost immediately | 
pledged for this object, and an additional sum | 


was promised if it should be found necessary. 
The foundations of the building were laid in 
the summer of 1853, and the observatory was 
completed in the autumn of 1854. In Febru- 
ary, 1853, a large equatorial telescope was or- 
dered from Henry Fitz, of New York; and dur- 
ing the summer of the same year a meridian 
circle was ordered from Berlin. The main 
building for the observatory is 32 feet square, 


OBSERVATORY OF MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


and it is surmounted by a hemispherical dome 
23 feet in diameter. The dome has an open- 
ing 32 inches wide, extending from near its 
base to the zenith, and the opening is closed by 
a single curved shutter, which slides in a groove, 
so that it may be made to travel over to the op- 
posite side of the dome. A pier, whose founda- 
| tions are laid 10 feet beneath the surface of 
the earth, rises through the centre of the build- 
| ing to the height of 20 feet from the ground, 
}and upon this rests the great equatorial. On 
|the east and west sides of the central build- 

ing are wings 28 feet by 19; the east wing be- 
| ing appropriated to the meridian circle, and the 

west wing being appropriated for the apart- 

ments of the astronomer. ‘The cost of the en- 

tire building has been about $7000. 

The meridian circle was made by Pistor and 

Martins, of Berlin. It has a telescope of eight 
| feet focal length, and has two graduated circles 
| of three feet diameter, each of which is read by 

four microscopes. There are also two small 
circles, with levels near the eye-piece for set- 
| ting the instrument to the proper altitude. The 
| eight microscopes are illuminated by two sta- 
tionary lamps, which stand on the brass columns 
which support the counterpoises. The illumin- 
ation of the wires can be so regulated as to pre- 
|sent either a bright field with dark lines, or a 
| dark field with bright lines. ‘Two collimators 
| are mounted on the north and south of the me- 
ridian circle, and there are conveniences for ob- 
| Serving stars, as well as the nadir point, by re- 
flection from a basin of mercury. The circle. 
with the collimators, cost $3300, and this sum 
| was contributed by H. N. Walker, Esq., of De- 
| troit. The clock was made by M. Tiede, of 
| Berlin. It has a pendulum with a steel and 
zinc compensation, and cost $300. 

The great equatorial telescope was made by 
| Mr. Fitz of this city. The object-glass has a clear 
| aperture of twelve and a half inches, and a fo- 
cal length of seventeen 
feet. It has seven neg- 
ative and six positive 
eye-pieces, the highest 
magnifying power be- 
ing 1200. The circles 
are each twenty inches 
in diameter, the hour 
circle reading to two 
seconds of time, and 
the declination circle 
to twenty seconds of 
are. It is also fur- 
nished with clock-work 
and micrometer., The 
crown-glass was ob- 
tained from Bontempzs, 
of Birmingham, En- 
gland, and. the flint- 
glass was obtained from 
Paris. The price of 
this telescope is $6000, 
and its performance 
has proved entirely sat- 
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isfactory. The entire cost of the building and 
instruments is about $17,000. 

Dr. F. Briinnow, an astronomer well known 
by his observations while connected with the 
Observatory of Berlin, and also by his Treatise 
on Spherical Astronomy, has been appointed 
director of this observatory, and has already 
entered upon his duties. We congratulate the 
University of Michigan in having secured the 
services of so skillful and learned an astrono- 
mer; and we anticipate that the career of Dr. 
Briinnow will shed lustre upon his adopted coun- 
try, while he contributes to the promotion of that 
science to which his life has been devoted. 
CLOVERDEN OBSERVATORY, CAMBRIDGE, MAS- 

SACHUSETTS. 

The great telescope belonging to Shelby Col- 
lege was temporarily loaned to Professor Jo- 
seph Winlock, and was removed to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where temporary accommoda- 


tions were provided for it, and this establish- | 


ment is known by the name of Cloverden Ob- 
servatory. This consists of a circular wooden 
building, with a revolving dome, eighteen feet 
in diameter, and a small adjoining: room for 
other instruments. The dome is very light, 
consisting of a wooden frame covered with tar- 
paulin, and revolves on wooden balls with so 
little resistance, that it is easily pushed round 
with the hand without wheels or levers. In the 
adjoining apartment is a four feet transit and 
several chronometers. The standard chrono- 
meter was made by Kessels. 

Numerous observations on comets, and some 
of the newly-discovered planets, have been made 
with this telescope by Dr. B. A. Gould and 
Professor Joseph Winlock, some of which have 
been published in “‘ Gould’s Astronomical Jour- 
nal.” The great telescope has recently been re- 
turned to Shelby College. 

DUDLEY OBSERVATORY, AT ALBANY. 

About three years since, it was proposed to 
establish at Albany a university, comprehend- 
ing a series of practical, professional, and scien- 
tific schools. As a part of this enterprise, ‘: 
was resolved to establish an astronomical oj - 
servatory, the charge of which Professor O. M. 
Mitchell had already signified his willingness 


to accept. General Stephen Van Rensselaer | 
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kindly offered a donation of 
several acres of land near 
the northern limit of the city, 
affording an excellent site 
for the contemplated building. 
Mrs. Blandina Dudley, a lady 
distinguished for her wealth 
and liberal spirit, gave to- 
ward the building the sum of 
$13,000. Contributions were 
received from several gentle- 
men of the city, increasing this 
sum to $25,000. The build- 
ing Was commenced in the 
spring of 1853, upon a plan 
designed by Professor Mitch- 
ell, and was erected under the 
| supervision of Professor Perkins. 

The ground plan of the building is in the 
form of a cross, 84 feet in front by 72 feet in 
depth. The centre room is 28 feet square; the 

| east and west wings, which are designed for the 
| use of the meridian instruments, are each 23 
| feet square, and provided with the usual open- 
ings in the meridian. The north wing is 40 feet 
| square, divided into a library room, two com- 
| puting rooms, and other small rooms for the 
| magnétic apparatus for recording the observa- 
| tions. The equatorial room, which is in the 
| second story, is of a circular form, 24 feet in 
| diameter, the tower revolving upon iron balls. 
The main pier for the support of the equa- 
| torial was commenced six feet below the bottom 
| of the. cellar, with its base, 15 feet square, rest- 
| ing on a bed of concrete and rubble, 16 inches 
|in thickness. The size of the pier was grad- 
| ually reduced to 10 feet square at the level of 
| the cellar, and thus continued upward without 
| further variation. ‘The whole is built in the 
most substantial manner of large stone, well 
| bedded. The piers in the transit rooms are 
| six feet by eight, and each room is furnished 
with clock piers of similar construction. The 
walls are of brick; but the basement, portico, 
cornices, etc., are of dressed freestone. The 
library and computing rooms are warmed by 
heated air from a basement furnace. These 
rooms and the staircase are all accessible from 
the vestibule. A bust of the late Charles Dud- 
ley, executed by E. D. Palmer, an artist of Al- 
bany, is placed near the principal entrance. 

The Dudley Observatory was incorporated in 
1853, and its management is vested in a board 
of trustees. The building is entirely completed. 

In the summer of 1855, Mrs. Dudley offered to 
furnish the requisite means for procuring a heli- 
ometer of the most approved construction, and 
the Hon, Erastus Corning contributed the means 
of procuring a meridian circle, a transit instru- 
ment, and an astronomical clock. An arrange- 
ment was also made by which the observatory 

sbould commence its operations under the direc- 
tion of the United States Coast Survey, and Dr. 
B. A. Gould, an assistant on the survey, was ap- 
pointed by Professor Bache to take charge of 
the observatory. In September, 1855, Dr. Gould 
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sailed for Europe to give the necessary orders 
for the construction of the instruments required. 
After an extensive examination of the princi- 
pal observatories and optical establishments of 
Europe, the order for constructing the transit 
instrument was given to the Messrs. Repsold, of 
Hamburg; the order for the meridian circle 
was given to Messrs. Pistor and Martins, of 
Berlin; and a clock was obtained from Kessels, 
of Copenhagen. The construction of a heliom- 
eter, the most delicate instrument of all, has, 
after mature deliberation, been intrusted to one 
of our own countrymen, Mr. Charles A. Spencer, 
of Canastota, New York. ‘The microscopes of 
Mr. Spencer have been pronounced by compe- 
tent judges to be the best in the world. Mr. 
Spencer has just completed for Hamilton Col- 
lege one of the finest telescopes ever manufac- 
tured, and he has now undertaken the construc- 
tion of a heliometer, with an object-glass of 10 
inches aperture. The Messrs. Repsold, of Ham- 
burg, declined making a heliometer with an ob- 
ject-glass larger than nine inches in diameter. 
The price of this instrument is to be $14,500. 
Mr. Spencer has also engaged to make a large 
comet-seeker for the Dudley Observatory. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OBSERVATORY. 

In 1852 and 1853 Professor Charles Avery 
raised $15,000 by subscription, mostly in small 
sums, for the purpose of procuring a large tel- 
escope of American manufacture. It was then 


determined to erect on the grounds of Hamilton 
College a building suitable for an astronomical 


observatory, and to furnish it with first-class in- 
struments. In the spring of 1854 Mr. A. J. 
Lathrop, of Utica, presented plans of a building 
which were approved, and the building was 
erected the same year. 

The observatory consists of a central build- 
ing, with wings on the east and -west sides, 
The main building is 27 feet square and two 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OBSERVATORY. 





stories high, surmounted by a tower, 20 feet in 
diameter, which revolves on eight cast-iron balls 
upon an iron track. The wings are each 18 
feet square. The east wing is designed for a 
computing room; the west wing is designed for 
a transit room, and it commands a fine merid- 
ian. ‘The transit pier is built of limestone. 
It descends six feet below the surface of the 
ground, and is eight feet by five at the top. 
In the centre of the main building is the large 
pier, built also of limestone. It descends six 
feet below the surface of the ground, is 10 feet 
square at the base, and seven feet square at the 
top, and is entirely detached from the building. 
On the pier rests a granite block, 14 feet high, 
to which the great refractor is to be attached. 


| The observatory building cost $5000. 


A refracting telescope has been ordered from 
Messrs. Spencer and Eaton, of Canastota, New 
York, and is now substantially completed. The 
object-glass has a diameter of 13} inches, with 
a focal length of 16 feet. The hour circle, di- 
vided on silver, has a diameter of 15 inches, and 
reads by two verniers to two seconds of time. 
The declination circle has a diameter of 26 
inches, and reads to four seconds of are. The 
filar micrometer has eye-pieces made of double 
achromatics, instead of the usual Ramsden form, 
giving magnifying powers from 100 to 1000. 
The negative eye-pieces give magnifying powers 
from 80 to 1500 times. ‘The usual sidereal mo- 
tion is given by clock-work. 

The focal length of this telescope is about 
four feet less than is usual in the Munich in- 
struments of the same aperture. The telescope 
is thus rendered less unwieldy, and in the opin- 
ion of Mr. Spencer, its optical performance is 
not impaired. The flint and crown discs for 
this instrument were procured through the 
agents, Messrs. Cook, Beckel, and Co., New 
York, of Joseph Bader, of Kohlgrub, and have 
been found to be re- 
markably exempt from 
strix. The object-glass 
has been subjected to 
partial .trial with very 
satisfactory results. The 
price of this telescope 
is $10,000. The tran- 
sit instrument and clock 
have not yet been or- 
dered. 

From the preceding 
sketch it must be appa- 
rent that within a few 
years, rapid progress has 
been made toward sup- 
plying our country with 
the means of making as- 
tronomical observations. 
We now have instru- 
ments which permit us 
to engage in astronom- 
ical researches upon a 
footing of equality with 
the oldest establishments 
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of Europe, while the number of 
observers and the taste for astro- 
nomical studies has kept pace with 
the increase of our instruments, 
The importance of astronomical 
observations is beginning to be 
generally appreciated ; but for the 
benefit of those whose attention 
has not been particularly turned 
to this subject, a few suggestions 
are added. 

An astronomical observatory 
may be made useful in almost any 
location, but it may be rendered 
especially valuable in the neigh- 
borhood of a large commercial em- 
porium. The following may be 
enumerated ameng these advant- 
ages ; 

I. It furnishes an accurate de- 
termination of time, which is a 
matter of importance to almost 
every citizen, but more especially 
to certain classes of the commu- 
nity. Every vessel which puts to 
sea, carries with it one or more chro- 
nometers, and the chronometer is 
almost exclusively relied upon to 
furnish the longitude of the vessel 
from day to day. An error of a 
few seconds in the chronometer causes a corre- 
sponding error in the longitude deduced, and 
such errors have been the occasion of the loss 
of numerous vessels. It is, therefore, a matter 
of vital importance that the error and rate of 
all chronometers which are carried to sea should 
be determined with the utmést precision. In 
every commercial city there are private estab- 
lishments where this duty is regularly attended 
to. A public observatory does not necessarily 
interfere with these private establishments, but 
affords the means of rendering them more accu- 
rate and efficient. How this may be accom- 
plished will presently be shown. 

An exact knowledge of time is also of vital 
importance to the conductors of all railroad 
trains. A small error in a conductor’s watch 
has repeatedly been the occasion of the collision 
of railroad trains, and the consequent destruc- 
tion of human life. Many of the railroad com- 
panies in this country incur annually consider- 
able expense to provide all the conductors with 
correct time. 

An accurate knowledge of time is important 
to all business men, but especially to banking 
and other houses where business is entirely sus- 
pended at a fixed hour of the day. A small 
mistake in the time might occasion not only se- 
rious disappointment, but also pecuniary loss. 

An astronomical observatory is furnished 
with clocks of the best construction, and with 
transit instruments for determining daily the 
error of these clocks. The observatory, there- 
fore, can furnish time with all the precision 
which can be desired; but to render this knowl- 
edge conveniently accessible to the public, re- 
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quires some peculiar arrangements. The fol- 
lowing is the arrangement for this purpose which 
existed for many years at Greenwich Observa- 
tory: On one of the turrets of the observatory 
is erected a mast, upon which slides a ball, five 
feet in diameter, consisting of a frame of wood 
covered with leather. <A little before one o'clock 
every day the ball is slid up to the top of the 
mast, where it is held by ingeniously contrived 
machinery. Precisely at one o'clock an assist- 
ant, who is specially charged with this duty, 
presses a spring, and the ball instantly descends. 
By this means all persons in sight of the ball 
are enabled daily to test the accuracy of their 
clocks. At the Washington Observatory a ball 
of smaller size than that at Greenwich is ele- 
vated every day on a flag-staff, and is lowered 
at the precise instant of twelve o’clock. 

Within the last two years the arrangements 
at Greenwich for furnishing the public with an 
accurate knowledge of the time have been very 
much improved. A normal clock is farnished 
with a small apparatus, by means of which, 
whenever its error is determined by observa- 
tions, its indications can be rendered perfectly 
correct. This clock keeps in motion a sympa- 
thetic galvanic clock at the entrance-gate of the 
observatory, and also a clock at the terminus of 
the Southeastern Railway. It sends galvanic 
signals every day along all the principal rail- 
ways diverging from London; it drops the Green- 
wich ball and the ball on the offices of the Elee- 
tric Telegraph Company in the Strand. The 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have 
also erected a time signal-ball at Deal, for the 
use of the shipping in the Downs, which is 
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dropped every day by a galvanic current from 
the Royal Observatory. 

Similar arrangements might be adopted in 
every large commercial city. If, for example, 
there was a public observatory in the ngighbor- 
hood of New York, a clock at the observatory 
might be made every day, by means of an elec- 
tric current, to drop a time-ball on the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange or the City Hall, another on 
Brooklyn Heights, another on Staten Island, 
and another at Sandy Hook; as well as at any 
other point where public convenience might re- 
quire. It might also maintain in motion a sym- 
pathetic galvanic clock at the City Hall, at the 
Custom-house, at the Exchange, and at every 
railway station in the city—a clock which should 
never differ by an appreciable quantity from per- 
fectly accurate time. Such a system would con- 
tribute not a little to the security of commerce 
and the punctuality of business.* 

II. A second advantage to be derived from 
an astronomical observatory is that, by extend- 
ing our knowledge of the heavenly bodies, it di- 
rectly contributes to the security of commerce. 
The prosperity of commerce depends entirely 
upon the safety with which the ocean can be 
navigated, and this depends upon the accuracy 
with which a ship’s place can be determined 
from day today. Had it not been for the labors 
ef modern astronomers in their observatories, 
vessels would still, as in ancient times, creep 
timidly along the coast, afraid to venture out of 
sight of land; or if they were compelled to ven- 
ture into the open ocean, they would be exposed 
to imminent danger in approaching land, not 
knowing how far distant the port might be. 
The loss of time resulting from pursuing this 
timid course, and the numerous disasters which 
could not be avoided, would more than double 
the expense of maintaining our foreign com- 
merce, Astronomers, by their accurate determ- 
inations of the places of the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, have given prosperity to commerce 
and boundless wealth to our commercial cities. 
But there is still much for astronomers to do. 
The places of the heavenly bodies even at pres- 
ent are not known with all the precision which 
is desired. Great errors in determining a ship's 
place are now of rare occurrence ; but small er- 
rors frequently lead to disastrous consequences, 
and it is therefore important to reduce the errors 
to the least possible amount. 

ILI. An astronomical observatory, well equip- 
ped, becomes a centre of influence whieh is felt 
on all the educational establishments of the 
country, even those of the humblest grade. It 
is impossible to maintain common schools in a 
state of efficiency without institutions of a high- 
er grade, corresponding to our academies, which 
shall furnish teachers for the elementary schools, 
and also afford encouragement to ambitious 
seholars, who wish to extend their studies be- 





* Since the preceding was written, the officers of the 
Dudley Observatory at Albany have offered to furnish 
time for the city of New York, substantially in the man- 
ner above suggested. 


yond the elementary branches. The academics 
can not be maintained in a flourishing condition 
without institutions of a higher grade, corre- 
sponding to our colleges, where teachers are 
educated for the academies, and where ambi- 
tious students from the academies may extend 
still farther the range of their studies. College 
professors, in their turn, are in danger of set- 
tling down into mere retailers of other men’s 
ideas, without aspiring to add any thing to the 
| stock of human knowledge, unless they are sur- 
| rounded by institutions whose leading object is 
the increase of knowledge. An astronomical 
observatory, therefore, is a centre of genial influ- 
ence, which directly or indirectly imparts life 
and efficiency to all the subordinate institutions 
of education. It is also a place where men of 
business may acquire new ideas of the wonders 
of the material universe; where men, whose 
days are spent in toiling for the acquisition of 
wealth, may learn that there are mines of intel- 
lectual riches more inexhaustible than the mines 
of California. Men who from morning to night 
are engaged in the duties of an arduous profes- 
sion, or in the labors of the counting-house or 
exchange, often feel the need of recreation when 
the hours of business are over. What mode of 
recreation is more rational—what is better fitted 
to inspire the mind with noble sentiments—than 
to direct the thoughts to the wonders of the ma- 
terial universe, to the vastness of the visible cre- 
ation, as exhibited to the eye of an astronomer 
with the assistance of the telescope ? 
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Fast fled morn’s shadows gray, 

And with the breaking day 
Our hearts grew still ; 

But ere that ruddy beam 

Tinged Mystic’s silent stream, 

Flashed the red cannon’s gleam 
By Bunker Hill. 


All night the stars looked down, 
And from the distant town 

We heard—* All’s well!” 
Sternly and still, all night, 
How grew our bulwark’s height, 
We and that starry light 

Alone could tell. 


Morn saw our rampart crowned, 

Nor pierced that turf-clad mound 
The iron storm ; 

Then ceased that fiery shower, 

Gathers the ‘foe his power— 

Welcome the desperate hour— 
His squadrons form! 


Out spoke our leader, then: 
“Freemen are ye, and men- 
The tyrant comes! 

Bravely your fathers stood, 

Yours too is English blood, 

Up—never cause so good, 
God and your homes !” 
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Then, sight no fairer seen, 

That day, on summer green, 
Saw June’s sweet sun; 

Such merry airs they played, 

So gallantly arrayed, 

Did they march to parade— 
Gayly begun! 

We, from our fort’s low crest, 

Down our muskets, at rest, 
Glance, in a row; 

There, not a drum-beat stirred, 

But “ Steady!” all we heard, 

“Keep your fire—wait the word— 
Then, boys, aim low.” 


Up—up, they rush—they cheer— 
Must we stand idle here, 
And tamely die? 
“ Fire—fire!” the order came, 
Heavens! what a burst of flame— 
True every marksman’s aim— 
They fall—-they fly! 
Close on our left a shout— 
At our outwork, a rout— 
Hurrah! he runs— 
Right-about go musketeer, 
And reeling grenadier, 
Brave Putnam on their rear 
Plies his big guns. 
Broken, they fly the hill, 
Our shot with right good-will 
Follows them fast ; 
Drooping, they reach the plain, 
Like stalks of trampled grain, 
Where the storm-driven rain 
Beat, as it passed. 
Then, lowered a murkier cloud 
On battle’s lurid shroud— 
Ah, cruel flame! 
They fire yon helpless town— 
Suits this a king’s renown ? 
Perish, then England’s crown, 
And kindred name! 


They form—brief space they grant— 
Not one rebuff must daunt 
Stout English hearts ; 
Quick-step, their columns tread, 
Picot—none nobler led— 
And Howe is at their head— 
They'll play their parts. 


To the roll of the drum, 
Up the hill-side they come, 
Firm ranks and fast ; 
We pour our fiery hail, 
Their shaken squadrons quail, 
As saplings in a gale, 
Bend to the blast. 
Then might our ringing cheer 
Beleaguered Boston hear 
Tell how we speed; 
Dashed Ciixton from her shore, 
His redcoats at the oar; 
Never claimed battle more 
Ally, at need. 





Away the war-cloud rolled ; 

Prescort, our captain bold— 
True soldier known— 

He cried: “One more brave blow, 

Once more repel the foe, 

And England’s king shall grow 
Pale on his throne!” 


Then he, from rank to rank, 
And Putwam, on our flank, 
Marked how we stood; 
Srark, grimly calm, was there, 
Pomeroy, with silvery hair, 
KNowLton, none braver were, 
CHESTER, as good. 


“He moves, once more! ’tis well— 
Let every bullet tell!” 
So the words rang; 
We thought of Heaven’s grace, 
Then watched the green hill’s base, 
And the foe in the face 
Looked, as he sprang. 
We fire! they swerve—they halt— 
Then, to the fierce assault, 
Leap o’er their slain ; 
Now, brothers, steadfast stand— 
Now for it, hand to hand, 
When England’s rallying band 
Charges amain. 


By Heaven! our low redoubt, 
Its foot they reach—they shout 
“ Ours is the day!” 
Down—down—far ruddier yet, 
With mingled heart’s-blood wet, 
Reeks this red parapet, 
Ere ends the fray. 
Nor now, in desperate strife, 
For victory, but for life, 
We hold our own; 
Not yet, they gain the wall, 
Still scorn we steel and ball, 
And comrades, as they fall, 
Disdain a groan. 
Oh, for one volley more ! 
Ah, dear-spent flasks, your store 
Fails, at the worst! 
See, o’er the bastion’s verge, 
Their furious way they urge, 
And in, like surge on surge, 
Headlong, they burst! 
No—not a foot, give way! 
Club your arms! stand at bay! 
Stoutly, we stood— 
Met the sharp bayonet’s dash, 
The quick, close firclock’s flash, 
The broadsword’s ringing clash— 
Gave all we could. 
“Fall back!” reluctant cries 
Our chief, as from his eyes 
Hope takes her flight ; 
And backward, as we go, 
Butt to point, blow for blow, 
With our front to the foe, 
So went the fight. 
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Through dust and smoke and heat 
Step by step, we retreat, 
Inch by inch given; 
Then, deadliest of the whole, 
Some random-volley’s roll 
Wakren’s great martyr-soul 
Ushered to heaven. 


As down the lost hill’s banks 
We move, with breaking ranks, 
Our sad hearts burn; 

Few shot the foeman flings, 
Nor on our rear he springs, 
To give the coward wings, 
When brave men turn. 
We thread the long defile, 
The foe keeps fast, the while, 
His dear-bought hold; 
Taught, early, to beware 
What “rustic” hearts may dare, 
And we leave a lesson there, 
Long to be told. 


So Bunker Hill was won, 

And great deeds, that day done, 
World-wide grew known ; 

When Victory welcomed shame 

Defeat eternal fame, 

And Time one blazing name 
All, all his own. 


MY MISSION. 
I AM not afraid of being accused of uttering 
any thing very original when I state that 
cvery one in this life has his mission. It is a 
remark which I have heard used with very great 
cffect from several highly respectable pulpits, 
and more than one elderly lady, of that class 
conspicuous for mental rather than physical 
charms, has established a reputation for strong 
thinking by the sonorous declamation of the 
same axiom. ‘To have a mission, however, is 
one thing, and to fulfill it isanother. Any one 
who has enjoyed the intimacy of that clever 
young fellow, Spasmos, knows full well that 
into his charge has been confided by Providence 
the mission of abolishing publishers, and re- 
forming steam-navigation. As yet, Spasmos 
has not made any very extensive progress in his 
mission. He continues, I regret to say, to sell 
his articles to “ Harper,” and his reformation of 
oceanic locomotion has gone no farther than 
the invention of a paddle-wheel which would 
not revolve. Those who sit under the Rev. 
Pére la Chaise are aware of the fine healthy 
mission against social shams and comfortable 
furniture which that gentleman dandles before 
his congregation, and swaddles up in the most 
poeticsermons. They all know with what vehe- 
mence he denounces luxurious curtains, and 
declaims on the immorality of tapestry carpets. 
The reverend man was not averse, however, to 
that easy chair with which some enraptured 
ladies presented him last fall, and it has been 
whispered in well-informed circles that his new 
coupé is to be lined with maroon-colored satinet. 
Even Mrs. Lilyoak Swashbuckler, that amiable 





female who has been proving in ungrammatical 
English for several years that man is by nature 
an assassin and a coward, and that woman 
would be an angel if tyrannous convention 
would only permit her dear little wings to grow 
—even Mrs. Swashbuckler herself is known to 
have an ignoble husband secreted in some por- 
tion of the city, where he is kept either as a 
domestic adjunct, or a living illustration of the 
inferiority of man, to be startlingly produced at 
some future lecture, when a sensation is con- 
sidered necessary. 

Now I respect the man who really and earn- 
estly fulfills his mission; I respect the vigorous 
manner in which Mohammed sabred his way to 
the Moslem Paradise. I respect the pertinacity 
with which the Russian emperors have one and 
all kept moving toward poor Constantinople; Lre- 
spect the solemn persistence with which the New 
York Tribune continues to publish Southern ad- 
vertisements for runaway slaves—minute wood- 
cut of active Ethiopian with small bundle, mak- 
ing six miles an hour, included, I respect the 
constancy with which Admiral Napier brings 
his wrongs before a British public once a week 
in the London Times; the political consistency 
of the New York Cuttlefish; Mr. Barnum’s un- 
ceasing and delightful expedients for selling the 
public ; the amiable taste of the American peo- 
ple for books like the Lamplighter and the 
Watchman ; all these I respect, together with a 
great many other phenomena of the day too 
numerous to mention. 

The reason that I entertain such sympathy 
for missions in general, and honest ones in par- 
ticular, is, that I once had a mission myself. 
Yes! I, humble individual that I am, was once 
intrusted with a high and mighty charge, and 
became for the time being a delegate clothed 
with extraordinary powers. 

It is now about four years since I found my- 
self in the small village of Hingham, in Massa- 
chusetts, having traveled there for the purpose 
of having an interview with a lady of the name 
of Cooder. Mrs. Cooder was the chief of a sect 
which had just been established for the purpose 
of abolishing animal food, and as I had just then 
come under the notice of the public through 
my work on the philosophy of eating—the most 
of which I stole from M. Raspail, and en- 
livened with adroit plagiarisms from Brillat 
Savarin—Mrs. Cooder, thinking I would prove a 
valuable auxiliary to her forces, wrote to me to 
New York, offering the editorship of a news- 
paper, entitled The Corn Cob, which was to be 
the organ of the vegetable party. As Iwas too 
poor to refuse so tempting a proposal—ten dol. 
lars a week and the books sent for review as a 
perquisite—I replied by a line accepting the 
charge of The Corn Cob, and in four days after- 
ward found myself knocking at Mrs. Cooder’s 
door. 

I was fortunate in choosing the moment of 
my arrival. Mrs. Cooder had a party. As I 
entered, after having sent in my card, I found 
myself in the presence of a number of persons 
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who were seated round a tea-table. It was a 
tea-table in nameonly. There was no pleasant 

shining urn—no delicate porcelain cups—no 

aromatic odor breathing of the hills of Fo-Kien. 

Every thing was strictly vegetarian. Huge jugs 

of milk—crystal carafes filled with limpid water— 

dishes of hominy white as snow—pumpkin pies— 

flour puddings; interspersed with heaven only 

knows how many varieties of the corn cake. It 

was, as an irreverent friend of mine remarked, 

a banquet of poultices. A lady arose from the 

table as soon as I entered, and bowing solemnly, 

indicated her pleasure at beholding me. From 

this I conjectured that Mrs. Cooder stood be- 

fore me. Mrs. Cooder was the most singular 
anatomical structure I ever witnessed. She 
must have originally been constructed after 
some pattern bequeathed to posterity by the 
heathen epicure who wished for a neck as long 
as a stork, for Mrs. Cooder was all neck. Her 
neck was not a neck. It was an obelisk. It 
arose boldly from a rocky base formed by her 
too visible shoulder-blades, and towered into 
the air like one of Norway’s pines. On the 
summit of this monument was perched a small 
pinched face that looked as if it were alarmed 
at the dizzy height from which it was obliged 
to look. And truly her countenance had very 
much the air of that of a child who peers at one 
from the top of a tree which he is afraid to de- 
scend, She greeted me with an air at once 
dignified and. serene, and with a sort of rotary 
wave of the hand gave me a circular introduc- 
tion to the people assembled round the table. 
They were principally of a spare and transparent 
aspect. Their skins were clear but pale, and 
if they did not look robust, they certainly did 
not look unhealthy. There was the Rev. Custos 
Sikay, the Congregational pastor of Hingham, 
who had lately taken to farinaceous food. He 
was a tall, pale young man, with thin hair and 
a mild voice, which seemed to be muffled by a 
feeling of religious quiet. There was Miss 
Carry Crescendeau, who at the age of forty had 
adopted vegetables and verse, and was favor- 
ably known as the authoress of a legendary 
poem entitled “ The Angel of the Maize,” which 
had for its object the advocacy of hot corn; Dr. 
Lasso, the progress physician who practiced a 
la Raspail; Master Guy Ruthven Cooder, Mrs. 
Cooder’s eldest-born, a young gentleman who 
was being educated on the most approved mod- 
ern do-as-you-like principles, and whose face, 
round and ruddy amidst that pale throng, reeked 
of the secret mutton-chops and surreptitious 
pate. 

I observed somewhat an air of distrust visible 
on the faces of the society as I took my place 
at the table; whether it was that my complex- 
ion did not seem to be the result of a farinaceous 
diet, and that I looked too ruddy and well fat- 
tened, or that I was a stranger, I know not. 
But I thought that I could perceive those side- 
long glances shooting from the eyes of the Rev. 
Custos Sikay and Dr. Lasso that always are the 





Mrs. Cooder, she was solemnly cordial, and 
helped me to a snowy pile ofghominy with 

much philosophic dignity. I speedily discov- 

ered that the Cooder set had a very low opin- 

ion of New York. It was certainly a thriving 

commercial city—a metropolis of stores, and 

wharves, and stock-brokers, but there was no in- 

tellectual progress. ‘There all was too fevered 

and restless to admit of the growth of those 

mental flowers which only bud and blossom 

amidst silence and repose. New York philos- 

ophers were rapid but crude. New York critics 

were arrogant and short-sighted. New York 

clergymen were vain and unsettled; their elo- 

quence was false, and their life unorthodox. 

New York literature was trashy and ephemeral, 

and characterized by a want of depth and force. 
But in those things wherein New York was de- 
ficient, it was easy to perceive that Hingham 
was afiluent. There philosophy was wooed 
amidst a pure and tranquil life. ‘There poetry 
was worshiped with enthusiasm, and religion 
preached in all its integrity. Hingham was the 
Athens—elegant and learned; New York was 
the Rome—luxurious but depraved. 

“You will find Hingham dull, I fear, Mr. 
Mephis,” said Miss Crescendeau, with a sneer 
of pity wrinkling her old lips. “New York 
is so gay and reckless that the repose of a so- 
ciety like ours, devoted to meditation and intel- 
lectual culture, will appear to be an irksome 
contrast.” 

“T have gone so seldom into society in New 
York that I know little about its gayety,” I re- 
plied, meekly, endeavoring to look as like a 
vegetable as I could—say a turnip—“ and for my 
part, I think no intercourse could be more de- 
lightful to me than such as I hope to enjoy with 
the authoress of ‘The Angel of the Maize.’” 

The bony brow unbent; the sneer unhinged 
itself off of the mechanical old lips, and a rusty 
smile slowly moved into its place; the poetess 
of Hingham was conquered. 

“T read your book with much pleasure,” in- 
terposed Mrs. Cooder, hastening, like a jackall 
to his meal, to have her share of decayed com- 
pliments, “and I regretted much that you did 
not give more prominence to the importance of 
using farinaceous food exclusively.” 

“ Ah!” I exclaimed, with the air with which 
a neophyte regards the high priest when he is 
about to draw the vail and disclose the mys- 
teries—“ ah! Mrs. Cooder, I am happy that I 
am not yet completely a disciple of the vegeta- 
rian school, since it will give me the opporta- 
nity of studying the theory more fully under your 
guidance.” 

The long neck bowed forward in acknowl- 
edgement of this speech until Mrs. Cooder bore 
an absurd resemblance to a giraffe endeavoring 
to crop daisies. I saw, however, by the dimin- 
utive smile which fiuttered over her stunted 
mouth, that my stale flattery had served*its pur- 
pose. I cast a glance at the two men. My 
success was evidently any thing but agreeable 
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tyr who smiles while he suffers, but hates his| “‘ And these are—?” 

persecutors alj the more stoutly for his mantle | “First, because you will keep those two men 
of resignation, and who, if places were changed, | away from me; and secondly, because I am 
would play the part of persecutor with infinite | anxious to know if you will be an acquisition 


gusto. As for the Doctor, I could see by his 
head that he was more aggressive, and conse- 
quently less to be feared than the Rev. Custos 
Sikay. I detected in a moment that Lasso was 
one of those natures that, when resolved to at- 


treats and leaves the field free. 
“You do not refuse, then, to advocate the 


vegetarian theory,” said Lasso, ronghly; “be- | 


cause if you do, you will have few upholders in 
Hingham.” 

“TI refuse to advocate nothing that tends to 
improve mankind,” I cautiously replied. 

“Let us hope that the sentiments of Mr. 
Mephis will do him credit,” said Sikay, with a 


mild sigh, as if he doubted very much whether | 
there was any thing creditable about me. While | 


I was mentally endeavoring to discover what the 
exact cause was which caused the vaguely seen 
enmity that I discovered in those men toward 
me, the door opened, and a lady entered. I 
beheld the solution of the problem. 

This solution came in a shape more beauti- 
ful than ever solution came before to man— 
even to Archimedes. It came in the shape of 
a charming young girl of about nineteen, with 
graceful, supple figure, pale but brilliant skin, 
and dark blue eyes, that glistened like purple 
liowers drenched with dew. Her features were 
mobile and exquisitely expressive, and in the 
instant during which she stood hovering at the 
door before entering, I saw a thousand varied 
shades of thought flit over her face as rapidly 
as the shadows which the wind impresses on 
the undulating corn. 

“This is my daughter Georgiana,” said Mrs. 
Cooder, in somewhat the same tone that she 
would have said, “‘ This is my dog Flora.” 

I bowed, and received a salute in return that 
was accompanied by such a general inquisition 
ef my person that I had to come to the conclu- 
sion that I was either very attractive or very 
peculiar. Miss Georgiana took her seat and 
applied herself with a healthy gusto to the vari- 
ous farinaceous mixtures that were spread on 
the table, and when I beheld the assiduity with 
which Dr. Lasso on the one side, and the Rev. 
Custos Sikay on the other, attended to her 
material wants, I felt no longer any uncertain- 
ty as to the cause of their instinctive enmity. 
After the meal was disposed of, and I had made 
an appointment with Mrs. Cooder for the fol- 
lowing morning to talk over the affairs of The 
Corn Cob, I dextrously avoided a discussion 
on subjective poetry into which Miss Crescen- 
deau endeavored to entrap me, and installed 
myself next Miss Georgiana, to the ineffable dis- 
gust ofthe Doctor and the Parson. 

“T am delighted that you are come to talk to 
me,” she said, with a frank smile, as I sat down, 
“ for two reasons.” 


| here or not.” 


“Do you think that you are capable of judg- 


ing of the last?” I asked, rather impertinently, 
| 


“Certainly!” she exclaimed, opening her eves 


| very wide at the implication. 
tack an enemy, makes, like the lion, one tre- | 
mendous bound, and that failing, sullenly re- | 


| “Suppose that I do not choose to be com. 


“But how will you proceed ?” 
“Oh! I will ask you all about yourself?” 


municative ?” 

| “Qh! you will tell me, though, will you not ?” 
and she looked at me with a bewitching air of 
|entreaty. “Do you know that I am quite anx- 
|ious to converse with a metropolitan gentle- 
man ?” 

| “The delightful opportunity now presents 
| itself,” I answered, with a mocking bow. She 
looked gravely at me for a second or two, and 
then said, 

“ Are you hungry ?” 

This abrupt question almost paralyzed me. 
I scrutinized her eyes attentively, for I began 
to have a glimmering suspicion that I was be- 
ing quizzed. 

“T have but just risen from the tea-table,” I 
answered, coldly. 

“TI was not jesting, truly,” replied Miss Geor- 
giana, very earnestly ; “ but—but—lI wanted to 
| know if you are a vegetarian, like my mother.” 

“No,” I rejoined. “I do not believe in any 
diet exclusively.” 
| “Why then does she want you to edit The 
| Corn Cob?” 

“Because I have written a dietetic work 
which she thinks is clever.” 

“Then you eat meat ?” 

“Certainly ; when I get it.” 

“Do you know,” said she, very seriously, 
“that I have never eaten any meat ?” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“Tt’s trne. Now,” she continued, “I am 
going to ask you to do me a favor.” 

“Name it.” 

“Well, you mustn’t laugh; it’s a very singu- 
lar request.” 

“T shall be as grave as a Doge of Venice.” 

“T want you to give me a dinner.” 

“A what?” I exclaimed, thunderstruck at 
this absurd proposition. 

“A dinner. I don’t mean one of those ban- 
quets that my mother gives, in which flour and 
vegetables masquerade in dresses made to imi- 
tate more substantial food. I mean a dinner, 
with meats. Game—roasts—boils—haricots— 
stews; in short, all the things that every-day 
people eat.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have never 
eaten a meat dinner?” 

“T have never seen one. My mother is fond 
of experiments. I am one of them. She is 
endeavoring to see what sort of health a person 
will enjoy who has never tasted animal food. 








She keeps strict watch over me in this respect ; 
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and though I believe my brother dines off of 
meats, I have been carefully prohibited.” 

“ And do you enjoy good health ?” 

“Tolerable; but I am not capable of much 
exertion. I am easily fatigued; besides—it is 
very unromantic I know—I feel constantly hun- 
gry.” 
~ “Good heavens!” I exclaimed ; “this is cruel. 
I will remonstrate with your mother.” 

“Tt would produce no effect whatever. Pray 
ask me to dinner instead.” 

A sudden idea flashed upon me. 
was to execute. 

“T shall be most happy to get up a banquet 
in your honor one week from this time,” I said; 
“but you in your turn must grant me,@ re- 
quest.” 

“ What is it?” she exclaimed, innocently. 

“T will tell the morning of the day,” said I. 

“ My dear Mr. Mephis, you are charming.” 

“Tt is scarcely allowable for me to return the 
compliment on so short an acquaintance,” I re- 
joined, moving away, and sacrificing myself 
without a murmur to Miss Crescendeau, who 
gave me an autobiographical sketch of herself, 
which she secretly hoped I would communicate 
to some New York paper. 

I spent every evening at Mrs. Cooder’s. 
Every evening did I drink milk and eat hom- 
iny, and endure the savage assaults of Doctor 
Lasso, and the pious underminings of the Rev. 
Custos Sikay. I had written some magnifi- 
cent articles for Te Corn Cob, and so stood well 
with the lady of the house. I had mysterious- 
ly hinted at an edition of Miss Crescendeau’s 
poems, with a portrait and a biographical sketch ; 
and that New England Sappho smiled on me 
with as much sweetness as such a granitic coun- 
tenance was capable of. But I confess I thought 
but little of The Corn Cob, or of the influence of 
the vegetable world on the human race, or even 
of poor Miss Crescendeau’s inspired verses. 

There was a wide window in the back parlor 
opening on a pleasant garden where myriads of 
flowers were blossoming, and Virginian ivy and 
the splendid ecremocarpus draped the walls; 
and when I could escape from the clutches of 
philosophy, it was my habit to steal out into this 
pleasant garden, there to hold communion with 
a fairer flower than any growing in the sun or 
shade. 

People are wrong in forming or preaching 
the theory that to fall in love rapidly is the at- 
tribute of a fickle heart. Earnest natures, like 
fiery steeds, annihilate time and space, and the 
fleetest are the most enduring. In five days I 
had circled a course of feeling that would have 
taken a more methodical mortal five months to 
accorhplish. I had compressed into hours ages 
of sensation and experience. I was like the 
prince, in the Eastern tale, who was desired by 
the Arabian magician to plunge his head into 
a tub of water. When he did so, all recollec- 
tion of his then existence vanished, and he 
straightway lived a long and varied life; loved, 
married, and died. His last dream-agony, how- 
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ever, caused him to withdraw his head from the 
tub, and bewildered at finding himself in the 
same spot that he was fifty years before, he 
asked explanation, and was answered that all 
this multitude of sensations, embracing an or- 
dinary existence, had been impressed upon his 
brain in the second which elapsed between his 
plugging his head into the pail of water and 
withdrawing it. Thus was it with me. I 
plunged my head into the tub, and in five days 
had lived a life—better, too, than that of the 
prince, for it was no dream. I had met my 
mate. In Georgiana I had found all that I re- 
quired in a wife—youth, beauty, intelligence, 
and a delicate feminine wit. I had seen enough 
of the Hingham vegetarian circle to feel assured 
that she was disgusted with the sphere in which 
her destiny had placed her. I changed my 
mission. I had come down to Hingham to 
preach vegetarianism; I abandoned it for the 
far sweeter task of freeing a beautiful girl from 
an abominable slavery, physical as well as men- 
tal. I do believe that Mrs. Cooder looked on 
her daughter as Buffon looked on his frogs and 
kittens—merely as an animal on which an ex- 
periment might be tried. So, on the evening 
of the sixth day, she came to me in the garden, 
just as I had escaped from a crushing téte-a-téte 
with Miss Crescendeau. 

“Remember to-morrow!” she cried, touching 
me gently on the shoulder. 

“ Remember your promise,” I answered; “the 
dinner is ordered, but the promise is not given.” 

“Tell it me. It is now ten o’clock. In two 
hours more it will be to-morrow, so that by let- 
ting me know it now you are but anticipating 
the time by 120 minutes, Tell it to me. 1 
am very anxious to hear what this mighty re- 
quest may be.” 

“You shall hear it then. But it must be 
whispered. Even the winds shall not bear a 
breath of the secret away!” And approaching, 
I whispered a few words in her ear. 

She started ; trembled a little; uttered a half- 
remonstrance, which was checked on the thresh- 
old of her lips; sighed a little, and then giving 
my hand a quick, convulsive pressure, fled like 
a shadow into the house. 

The next day, at four o'clock, a very charm- 
ing repast was spread in the best room of the 
Ticonderoga House—that being the imposing 
title which the hotel at Hingham bore. The 
cloth was white, the knives and glass glittered 
cheerily, and a most appetizing and savory odor 
arose from the dishes on the table. On one 
side of this round table, so daintily spread, was 
seated Miss Georgiana, with a pretty air of half- 
confusion, half-delight spread over her features, 
while exactly opposite to her, busily engaged 
in slicing the delicate breast of a partridge, was 
your humble servant. Iam grieved to be obliged 
to shock my romantic readers by observing that 
Miss Georgiana Cooder was enjoying her din- 
ner. You will see that I had kept my promise 
faithfully. 

In the midst of this charming picture of youth- 
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ful felicity a shadow, however, intervened. The 
door opened at the very moment that I was de- 
positing the breast of the partridge on Miss 
Georgiana’s plate, and an awful apparition of 
Mrs. Cooder rampant made itself visible to the 
naked eye. Behind that lady appeared a per- 
spective of reproachful and horrified heads. 
Lasso, and Sikay, and Miss Crescendeau fogm- 
ed a tableau of dismay. I rose and bowed. 
Georgiana, although not entirely taken by sur- 
prise, was very nearly choked with partridge ; 
as for Mrs. Cooder, her neck seemed to curve 
like an anaconda which was about to enfold us 
in its coils. 

I expected and was prepared for a storm of 
abuse. I anticipated a destructive fire from 
the maternal ranks, but still kept up a brave 
heart. To my utter astonishment, and the 
grief of her allies, Mrs. Cooder proved to be 
the philosopher she affected. She stopped a 


moment at the door, gazed with disdain upon | 


our baked meats, and then turning to me, de- 
manded severely, 

“Mr. Mephis, have you married this girl ?” 

“This morning, madam, at Hingham Church, 
by the Presbyterian minister.” 

“Then you have a right to give her meat if 
you like!” So saying, she suddenly faced about. 
Lasso and Sikay opened their ranks, and the 
injured mother swept through as if she had no 
longer a daughter in the world. 

I need not say that I never edited another 
number of The Corn Cob, or wrote Miss Crescen- 
deau’s biography; but I now say, after four 
years of wedded happiness, that if every one’s 
mission was as successful as mine, and as pleas- 
ant in its results, I know thousands who would 
be missionaries, 


AMBROSIA—A NOSE OFFERING. 

OME people sneer at perfumes. Call them 
foppish, effeminate, a waste of money, and 

a foolish gratification of sensual appetite. Boast 
that they never use scents, or other rubbish of 
the like kind; and plainly intimate that Jones, 
who does, should not be countenanced by grave 
men. Jones, on the other hand, whose toilet- 
table is garnished with Auiles antiques and Lu- 
bin’s extracts, who would rather wear dirty hands 
than wash with unscented soap, and who sheds 
an aroma like a walking conservatory whenever 
he enters a room—Jones, we say, treats these 
critics with unmixed disdain, as barbarians un- 
worthy of enjoying the blessings provided for 
man bya kind Creator. He points to his nose, 
as if to ask why that organ alone should be sin- 
gled out for neglect—why it should be esteemed 
a mark of refinement to love beautiful land- 
scapes, to relish exquisite wines, to appreciate 
sweet sounds, to have a weakness for fine lin- 
en, but a sign of effeminacy to savor fragrant 
odors? He appeals to history, and points trium- 
phantly to the evidence that all the old relig- 
ions sought the aid of perfumes to captivate the 
worshiper, choosing the nose as one of the short- 
est cuts to the soul; a physiological fact not yet 


| forgotten by the Romish and Greek Churches. 
| He turns to nature, and demands why the rose 
and the jasmine should have been endowed 
| with fragrance if it had been intended that 
| to enjoy that fragrance should be a mark of 
weakness. And he leaves to the assailants of 
perfumery the task of explaining how it comes 
| that a love for flowers is always commendable, 
| but a love for their essences—their souls, so to 
| speak, which live after them—a propensity to 
| be blushed over and indulged in secret. 
| Whatever may be said of Jones's practice, his 
argument is not to be despised. So long as 
| men have noses, it will be as well to use them; 
| and so long as they are used, or rather fed, in 
| moderation, it will be idle for Cato to turn up 
| his own at the habit. Nature has surrounded 
| us with as many delightful odors as there are 
graceful shapes or pleasing colors; let us enjoy 
them all. And as the rose but lives “the space 
of a morning,” while the crimson evening sky, 
| and the lovely prospect from yonder hill are al- 
| ways there to cheer and soften our hearts, let us 
be thankful to science that she has discovered 
a means of separating the rose’s spirit from its 
leafy body, and securing for the former a stop- 
pered immortality. 

There is another reason why we should ap- 
prove of perfumes; because people always have 
used, do, and will use them whether we.-like it 
or not. All the croakers could not induce 
Jones to part with a single phial of extrait; as 
to the ladies, bless you, it would be as much as 
any stray Smith or Brown’s life is worth to re- 
| fuse to pay the usual bills for Cologne and Mille 
Fleurs. It is generally understood—abroad, 
at least—that we, in this country, are a plain, 
matter-of-fact people; most of us busied in 
building, growing corn, running railroads, mak- 
ing money; careless, as compared with the ar- 
istocratical circles of Europe, of many of the 
externals of life. Yet all this notwithstanding, 
our noses, male and female, cost us, one year 
with another, two hundred thousand for foreign 
extraits, soaps, pomatums, and the like. 

The use of perfumery would doubtless be 
more general still, were it not for the predom- 
inance of a rival—tobacco. Smokers prefer the 
fragrance of a good cigar to any other odor in 
the world. Snuffers—human snuffers, be it un- 
derstood—by making dust-bins of their nostrils, 
impair their sensitiveness, and close them, in a 
measure, to floral scents. We can form an idea 
of what our habits might be, were tobacco dis- 
used, from the accounts of the fashionable Ro- 
mans. Under the empire Roman gentlemen 
perfumed themselves as often as three times a 
day. They carried about with them little box- 
es called narthecia, like our snuff-boxes, ‘fille« 
with perfumed ointment, or scent powder, of 
which it is fair to suppose they would take and 
offer a pinch when the conversation flagged. 
At their baths they were profusely perfumed 
all over. At dinner fragrant incense was kept 
burning in the room, and sometimes slaves 





anointed the guests during the meal. Nero, to 
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exhibit his luxury, purchased a quantity of a 
most expensive ointment, and had the heads of 
all his guests anointed with it at a dinner; but 
one of those guests, Otho, invited the Emperor, 
a day or two afterward, and caused the same 
ointment to flow from gold and silver pipes in 
the walls upon the floor, as though it was too 
cheap to be used on the person. At Capua, a 
long street was exclusively inhabited by per- 
fumers. ‘They sold full as many perfumes as 
we have to-day, and some which we do not use. 
The Spartans, and in earlier years the Romans 
also, made great use of butter as an ointment; 
but this was soon superseded by Asiatic essen- 
ces and perfumes, of which the rose, the jas- 
mine, the crocus, and other favorite flowers, 
were the base. Plutarch tells an amusing story 
of a Spartan lady, reeking of melted butter, call- 
ing upon a more fashionable dame, whose hair 
and dress were richly scented with sweet Persian 
extracts; the couple sniffed each other for a 
moment, then both recoiled in disgust, just as 
a modern fine lady and a Hottentot Venus 
might do at the present day. 

M. Septimus Piesse, who has recently pub- 
lished a compendium of perfumery, thinks the 
ancient perfumes were all gum resins. This 
supposition is quite at variance with the re- 
searches of antiquaries, and indeed with the 
statements of M. Piesse himself. On refer- 
ring to Athensus we find nearly all our floral 
perfumes mentioned as being in common use 
in his day—rose, violet, thyme, crocus, etc., 
and one or two, such as the lily and vine-leaf, 
which are not manufactured at present. It 
would be pleasanter, no doubt, to prove our- 
selves the inventors of all these sweet scents; 
but honesty forbids. We are but inheritors of 
the ancients. Monsieur Lubin might have 
found it no easy matter to hold his own against 
the perfumers of Cyrene; and with all our skill, 
we make cold cream to this day after Galen’s 
recipe, : 

Now, as in olden time, the rose is the queen 
of perfumes, as it is the queen of the garden. 
Human nostrils quaff no perfume so delicious 
as that of Esprit de Rose; and happy are the 
noses to which it is given to inhale it pure. 
There is but one place in the world where the 
genuine first-class esprit is made—Grasse, in 
France. There roses are grown by the square 
mile. One perfamer consumes 54,000 pounds 
of the leaves every year. Culled before the 
flower has lost any of its sweetness, the buds 
are boiled in pure fat for several hours; the fat 
is then strained, new flowers added, and the 
whole boiled again. It is not till this process 
has been repeated four times that the pomade 
is considered saturated with the essence of roses. 
Finally to this pomade is added spirit, in the 
proportion of a gallon to eight pounds. of the 
paste, and the result is Esprit de Rose. Rare 
and precioys liquor! Gourmands have been 
known to travel from all parts of Europe to 
Grasse, for the sole purpose of inhaling its fra- 
grance and endeavoring to bribe its owner, with 





enormous sums of money, to part with a small 
phial. For the pure Esprit de Rose of Grasse 
is notsold. It is like the ambrosia of the gods, 
too divine to be made a mere object of traffic. 
Thousands of pounds of rose leaves go to make 
a small flask, which the perfumer locks up in 
his safe and fondly gazes on. He keeps it to 
mix with grosser perfumes—a drop or two of 
the esprit being sufficient to impart an exqui- 
site fragrance to any compound. He blends it 
with violet and jasmine, throws in a shade of 
patchouly to subdue the tone of the mixture, 
and the famous Essence of White Rose is the 
result. Or he combines it with the stronger 
scents—geranium, sandal-wood, orris, and ne- 
roli-and gives to a grateful world the Essence 
of Tea Rose. In company with the extract of 
tuberose, cassia, and jasmine—and a small pro- 
portion of either ambergris or civet—it forms 
the noted Jockey Club Mixture; and similar 
ingredients, with a dash of musk, compose ‘the 
most fashionable scent of the day at Paris—the 
Bouquet @ Amour, 

Not to us is it given to luxuriate in these de- 
licious perfumes. The rose enters into the com- 
mon perfumes of commerce in the shape of otto, 
not esprit. The otto, or essential oil—a very 
inferior article to the extract of pomade—is 
procured by distilling the flowers in water. It 
comes chiefly from Turkey and India. Broussa, 
famous for its earthquakes and its guest Abd-el- 
Kader, is mainly supported by its rose-gardens. 
One may form an idea of the profit of the busi- 
ness from the fact that it requires two thousand 
rose blooms to form one drachm of the otto. In 
India they count 600 pounds of rose leaves to 
one ounce of the otto, worth about £25 sterling. 
But very little of it arrives in America in a pure 
state. 

Pure otto of roses—like most concentrated 
perfumes—is not pleasant to the smell. It is 
diluted with spirit—three ounces of otto to one 
gallon of alcohol—and the result is the triple 
esprit, which, itself a delicious perfume for the 
handkerchief, refines and improves almost every 
recherché scent we have. It is the largest con- 
stituent of Hau de Mille Fleurs, and enters into 
all the good extracts with fanciful names which 
are sold in Paris. It is to be found in most of 
the sachets which are the delight of young la- 
dies. It perfumes the most expensive soap used 
by rich dandies, With equal parts of orange- 
flowers, acacia, tubéreuse, jasmine, and berga- 
mot, and a dash of cloves, it converts a mixture 
of lard and almond-oil into the best “bear's 
grease.” With similar companions, it creates 
fashionable pomatums out of suet and wax, and 
pomades for the mustache and beard out of lead 
plaster. There is a bottle in many a perfumer’s 
store labeled “‘ Bloom of Roses ;” what it is made 
for, we dare not say; but this we will venture 
—it contains, or should contain, nothing but 
carmine, ammonia, and esprit triple; and if 
any waggish fair one should try a few drops of 
it, just by way of a joke, there would be a rose- 
bloom on somebody’s cheeks that afternoon. 
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Below the esprit comes the otto: below the 
otto comes rose-water, which is merely the wa- 
ter in which the roses have been distilled, and 
from the top of which the drops of oil have been 
carefully taken with a feather. This, too, is 
bottled, and in great demand. It is made all 
over Europe. They make it in England out 
of pickled roses, also in France and Italy; it 
ought to be made here. A mild, gentle liquor, 
with a pleasant smell, rose-water has given its 
name to a proverbial adjective. No doubt, profit 
being an object with perfumers, all our rose- 
waters are diluted freely ; but good rose-water, 


though not so enduring a perfume as many oth- | 


ers, retains too much of the essence of the rose 
to be lightly considered. We owe too much to 
the rose to sneer at any of its products. The 
flower has never lacked poets: who will render 
justice to its posthumous sweets ? 

A crowd of flowers contest the second place 
in the list of perfumes. Perhaps the Arabic 
jasmine is best entitled to the honor, from its 
excellence, its cost, and its extensive use. It 
is prepared—like the Esprit de Rose—by absorp- 
tion in fat, and subsequent extraction in spirit. 
The best African jasmine is worth $45 the 
ounce; but the French make a very good arti- 
cle—their Huile Antique—which is much cheaper. 
Some use it pure. But unless it is of the very 
first quality, it is apt to leave a sickly smell aft- 
er long exposure to the atmosphere ; and hence 
it is oftenest combined with rose, violet, musk, 
etc., in bouquets. The rose, violet, and jasmine 
harmonize beautifully in equal proportions, and 
constitute the chief ingredients of most of the 
fashionable extraits. 

The orange claims our regard as being the 
mother of no less than four excellent perfumes. 
The leaves yield a perfume known as Le Petit 
Grain; from the rind of the fruit an otto is ob- 
tained by distillation, which is called Ean de 
Portugal; and the blossoms, when distilled, 
produce oil of neroli; when infused in fat, the 
well-known extract of orange flowers. This 
single tree thus gives us four of the best per- 
fumes in use, and a fruit which has hardly a 
rival. Of the perfumes the neroli is the one in 
most demand. It enters into many bouquets, 
harmonizing admirably with lemon, bergamot, 
vanilla, musk, and indeed with almost all floral 
perfumes. But its chief use is as an ingredient 
of Eau de Cologne. 

This famous perfume, which has won fame 
and wealth not only for a family, but for a 
whole city, is indebted to the orange for most 
of its charm. We give its constituents at length 
for the benefit of amateur perfumers who may 
choose to make it for themselves : 

Spirit sixty over proof (from grape)... 6 gallons. 
Otto of neroli (first quality) 
Otto of neroli (second quality) 


Otto of bergamot peel 
Most of the counterfeits are made with corn 
spirit instead of grape. Hence their inferiority 


—the fusil oil of the corn spirit having, in fact, 
a coarse smell in comparison with the bouquet 
of ceanthic ether. In England the perfumers 
have nochoice. They have no grape spirit but 
what they procure from abroad. Our Catawba 
grape, on the contrary, yields a fine spirit, which 
would doubtless serve the same purpose as the 
French or Rhemish spirit in the manufacture 
of Eau de Cologne. 

Chemistry tells some queer stories about these 
| perfumes. Neroli, when analyzed, is found to 
| consist of seven parts of carbon to one of hy- 
| drogen. The least reflection reminds the chem- 
ical student that these are elements, and this 
is a combination familiar to him of old. In- 
deed, to pass over various substances of differ- 
ent natures, it is found that the sole constitu- 
ents of the juniper oil, the otto of rosemary. 
that of the queen of the meadow, that of le- 
mons, and turpentine, are the same seven parts 
of carbon with one of hydrogen. “As yet we 
can neither combine these substances so as to 
form any one of the perfumes mentioned, nor 
explain why, with the same constituent parts, 
they exhale odors so different. Possibly as we 
grow wiser we may dip deeper into the atomic 
system, and make orange flower extract out of 
zine plates and anthracite coal. 

Marvels as striking have just been perform- 
ed. An ingenious Englishman has submitted 
coal-tar to a chemical process, and evolved 
therefrom an oil which the most experienced 
chemists can not distinguish from essential oil 
of almonds. It’is, in fact, chemically the same, 
and apparently the same in every respect. 
Strong hopes are entertained that it may like- 
wise be procured from the sweepings of stables, 
and even from night soil. A modish world 
was shocked when the most despised and loath- 
some animal matters were pronounced to be 
of infinite value, and converted into objects of 
common traffic: what if they become the bases 
of our perfumes, and our smelling-bottles be 
replenished from the heap outside the stable- 
door? 

There is a well-known perfume called am- 
bergris, a sort of z or unknown object in science. 
What is it, and whence it comes, we know not; 
all that can be said is that it floats in the sea, 
and is a favorite dish with the sperm whale. 
This ambergris is eagerly collected, and distilled 
into an essence, or reduced to a powder; in 
both of which forms it constitutes a common in- 
gredient in many perfumes. With musk, rose 
triple, and vanilla, it forms the well-known Ex- 
| trait d& Ambre, which is so lasting a perfume that 
one washing will not remove it from a handker- 
chief. In its raw state ambergris is positively 
offensive to the nose; its smell, in fact, is so 
unpleasant, and at the same time so familiar to 
all who are patrons of the stable, that chemists 
have been led to imitate it by distilling the re- 
fuse of horse stalls. Professor Johnson confi- 
dently expects that it will soon be manufactured 
in the laboratory from these materials. 








Ambergris leads us to say a word of the two 
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animal perfumes, musk and civet, Whether 
the musk-deer and the civet-cat were sent upon 
the earth in order that their skins should be 
scraped with knives and spoons for the per- 
fumes they carry, is an open question. If left 
to the animal’s decision, it would doubtless be 
answered in the negative. There is some ex- 
cuse for the musk-hunters. For the deer, when 
his hair has been carefully brushed aside, and 
the musk-pods torn from his skin, may gallop 
off to the mountains to tell his tale of sorrow 
to a sympathizing doe. But the unhappy civet- 
cat, mercilessly separated from her male pro- 
tector, is imprisoned in wire cages so contrived 
as to catch her head and hold it fast as in a 
vice, while the cruel perfumer lifts her tail, and 
with a spoon collects the civet which is to shed 
fragrance round beauty’s breast. A dreadful 
life for poor puss, unless, indeed, she should be 
comforted by a sense of pride arising from her 
usefulness. 

Civet is very nauseous to the smell when pure. 
Combined with orris-root, it is used to fix finer 
perfumes, such as the rose, jasmine, tubéreuse, 
orange flowers, etc., and is much esteemed by 
the French. Musk is more popular in England 
and here, though public prejudice requires it to 
be disguised. The extract of musk, which was 
once much used, is now out of date. It enters 
into many nosegays, however. The present 
Empress of the French has given her name to 
a perfume, of which, for the sake of our fair 
readers, we will here give the recipe: 

Extract of musk 
Extract of vanilla 
Extract of tonquin bean 
Extract of neroli 
Extract of geranium 
Extract of rose triple 
Extract of santal wood 

Musk is more generally used for perfuming 
sachets and soaps than nosegays. One of the 
most exquisite soaps made goes by the name of 
Tonquin Musk Soap, which consists of two hun- 
dred and forty parts of curd soap, four of otto 
of bergamot, and one of musk. Some of the 
finest Windsor soaps owe their reputation to 
their flavor of musk, though the manufacturers, 
nowadays, strenuously deny that they use it. 

Its great value arises from the permanence 
of its scent. It can not be exhausted. A draw- 
er in which a musk sachet has been kept will 
retain its smell for years, A single grain‘of 
musk exposed to the air, perfumed a large open 
room for ten years, and at the end of that time 
was found undiminished in bulk. Invalids who 
are ordered to take musk, must be careful to 
take no violent exercise for weeks afterward ; 
for if perspiration be brought on, a fragrance 
of musk will surround them that will astonish 
their friends. Equally abiding is the offensive 
odor of the smaller musk animals. A musk rat 
once got into a wine cellar, and ran over the tops 
of several bottles, without injuring the seals or 
corks, Many weeks afterward some of the wine 
was decanted, and was found to be so strongly 
impregnated with musk as to be undrinkable. 

Vor. XIIL.—No. 73.—E 





This is almost as wonderful as the late case 
of the man who swallowed a grain of tellurium. 
It produced but slight effects at first. But after 
a time the unhappy man noticed that his friends 
avoided him. Puzzled by the circumstance, he 
inquired earnestly if he had offended them. 
One of them took him aside, and holding his 
nose, confessed candidly that of late his presenee 
had been quite intolerable te any person gifted 
with olfactory sensibilities. There was nothin; 
for the unhappy patient but to put himself in 
strict quarantine till the odor of tellurium had 
worn off, which it did in the course of- six 
months or so. 

Talking of offensive odors, it is plain that 
noses differ as widely in temper as in shape. 
The Hottentot and the Esquimaux delight in 
smells which are not to be encountered by per- 
sons of weak constitution. Mexicans revel in 
their pulque; it would be the death of a New 
York fashionable to inhale its fragrance. On 
the Continent of Europe, and still more com- 
monly at Algiers, the odor of absinthe is pop- 
ular: it can not be smelled by a person unused 
to it without ashudder. At Rome, we are told, 
the Trimalchios and Luculli used to have their 
richest dishes flavored with asafeetida; and the 
same has often been reproached to them as an 
evidence of their shocking corruption. There 
is a good deal of cant in this. Asafotida has 
not a nice smell, certainly ; but its odorous es- 
sence—allyle—is also the odorous essence of 
garlic, which is the staple condiment of the 
southern races of Europe, and of onions, mus- 
tard, and horse-radish, which are not wholly 
unknown in America. ‘The Romans took their 
onions in a concentrated form, just as the citi- 
zens of Calcutta and Benares swallow spoons- 
full of pepper, a grain of which would set us 
coughing for a week. 

To return to the flowers. The rage for violet 
perfumes is almost as general as for rose. That 
“sweet, stolen from my love’s breath,” is unsur- 
passed in delicacy ; but, like all good things, it 
is better known by its counterfeits than by the 
genuine essence. Whole casks of essence of 
cassia, with a dash of rose and almond oil, fixed 
by orris-root, are sold for violet. The real otto 
is made at Grasse and in Florence, and is some- 
times sold pure, at very high prices, though oft- 
ener combined with rose, tubéreuse, and jasmine 
in bouquets. It is conjectured that the smell- 
ing principle of the violet is derived from prus- 
sic acid contained in the flower. If so, we owe 
to the deadliest of poisons one of the sweetest of 
perfumes, as well as one of the most luscious of 
fruits. ° 

The citrus family gives us several excellent 
perfumes besides those already mentioned. 
From the peel of the citrus bergamia we express 
bergamot, a favorite perfume, fond of blending 
with the rose, and largely used in the famous 
Ess bouquet and others. ‘The citrus medica 
gives us cedrat, one of the best handkerchief 
perfumes, though too expensive to be generally 
used. From Messina we get otto of lemons,, 
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which enters into Eau de Cologne ; it is not much 
used alone, in consequence of its liability to ox- 
idation, which spoils the flavor. The verbena, 
too, is a member of the same family (Aloysia 
citriodora). No finer perfume exists than the 
pure otto of verbena; but it is so expensive 
that it has long since been superseded in com- 
merce by an imitation made from lemon grass, 
and flavored with orange-flowers and tube- 
rose. 

England produces one perfume in greater 
perfection than any other country: that is Lav- 
ender. It is chiefly grown in Surrey, where 
large farms are appropriated to its culture, and 
is very profitable, fifty-six pounds of the flowers 
producing, by distillation, some fourteen ounces 
of essential oil, worth $2 50. Lavender is used 
in bouquets and soaps, but more frequently in 
the shape of water for the toilet-table. The 
best lavender-water contains four ounces of otto 
to three quarts of spirit, and a small quantity 
of rose-water is usually added. 

The United States claim the pre-eminence in 
the manufacture of the otto of winter-green. 
It is a very pleasant perfume, used chiefly by 
the confectioners, and keeps over two hundred 
perfumers busy in New Jersey. We are sorry 
for the Jerseymen, but those pestilent European 
chemists have just succeeded in manufacturing 
the essence of winter-green from salicylic acid 
and wood-ether. When the acid becomes cheap- 
er, as it will some day, the partridge berries will 
wither unseen in the Kingdom of Camden and 
Amboy. 


Australia is about to enter the world of per- 
fumery with its santal-wood. This remarkable 
tree, which “ perfumes the ax that lays it low,” 
has heretofore been chiefly produced in the isl- 
and of Timor, where it is made into jewel-boxes, 


incense-powder, and distilled essences. The 
consumption in India and China is imménse; 
chiefly in the religious rites of the natives. Were 
the price lower, the essence would be very gen- 
erally used in the manufacture of bouquets, as 
it possesses a rare and very delightful fragrance. 
If the Australia santal-groves thrive, we may 
expect to find the old bouquets, such as La 
Maréchale, in which the santal predominates, in 
extensive demand. 

It were tedious to pursue the catalogue of 
sweet scents. The curious may refer to M. 
Piesse’s work, in which flowers, resins, roots, 
and avoods are discussed elaborately. There is 
one edorous.essence, in very common use, which 
he unaccountably ignores. This is potato ether, 
distilled from potato spirit. No one would sup- 
pose that humble vegetable capable of yielding 
aperfume. Yet it does yield at least three, and 
very good ones theyare. They go by the names 
of Pear, Apple, and Grape oil, from a resem- 
blanee between their odors and these fruits ; 
confectioners use them largely to perfume their 
finest candies. After what we have said of 
the results of modern chemical experiments, we 
can receive a potato perfume as a matter of 
course. 
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THE GREAT EPIDEMICS. 
THE PLAGUE. 

EW events of this checkered life excite more 
terror and dismay than the occasional vis- 
itations of disease which scourge a nation, a con- 
tinent, or the world; and few subjects have at- 
tracted greater attention or stimulated more 
earnest study. Whether we consider the wide- 
spread devastation which they leave in their 
train, the difficulty of managing them, the ob- 
security of their origin, or the mysterious vital- 
ity which propagates them, we are alike called 
upon by philanthropy and by science to give the 
most careful attention to their history. Hith- 
erto this sort of research has been confined too 
exclusively to medical men; but the time has 
come when information upon this important 
topic should be very generally diffused. It is 
incumbent upon every man to acquaint himself 
with the main facts of their history; for every 
man has some little power over these terrible 
scourges, and there is reason to hope that en- 
lightened and consentaneons action may suc- 

ceed in banishing them from the world. 

The earliest records of the human race bear 
testimony to the prevalence of this frightful 
class of diseases. One of the plagues with which 
Egypt was afflicted was an epidemic of boils and 
blains, immediately following a murrain among 
cattle. The brief description of the sacred text 
seems to point out the Oriental plague, which, 
even to this day, is often preceded, accompa- 
nied, or followed by wide-spread disease among 
the loweranimals. Homer tells us of the plague 
which raged in the Grecian army encamped be- 
fore Troy, when Apollo came down with wrath- 
ful heart from the cold tops of Olympus, and 
scattered death far and wide among the hosts 
of the besiegers. Here, too, it is to be remarked, 
we have the same feature of a preceding epi- 
zootic which the book of Exodus records as an 
attendant of the Egyptian plague. “First,” says 
the old bard, the angry god “ attacked the mules 
and swift dogs.” 

Still earlier in the fabulous history of Greece 
we meet the same frightful plague at Thebes. 
(Edipus, the unhappy monarch of that city, had 
unknowingly slain his father; but the stern idea 
of recompense among the ancients took no ac- 
count of motives. The city was scourged with 
pestilence for the unintentional crime of its 
Sophocles, in his “ C&dipus Tyrannus,” 
has given us a terrible picture of a plague-smit- 
ten city, drawn, it may be, from his recollec- 
tions of the great pestilence of his own time, 
which we shall presently notice. Few dramatic 
situations are more picturesque than that with 
which this famous tragedy opens. The uncon- 
scious prince gazes round, and sees old and 
young thronging about the altars to avert the 
vengeance of the offended divinities, while the 
city reeks with the fumes of incense, and re- 
sounds with pans and lamentations. The aged 
priest of Jupiter, whom he accosts, points to the 
suppliant crowds, and compares Thebes to a ship 
in stress of weather— 
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“For see how terribly the city rocks, 

Storm-tossed ; and can no longer raise her head 
From the deep billows of the bloody sea ; 
Wasting with the green, withering fruits of earth 
Blasted before they burst their ripening husks ; 
Wasting with browsing flocks that die around, 
And with the untimely monsters of the womb; 
And still the fiery god, the deadly pest, 
Incumbent, rides us down, whose direful strength 
Thins the old house of Cadmus—and black Hell 
Grows rich upon our groans and mournful wails.” 

Descending to historical times, the first well- 
defined epidemic of which we have any ac- 
count is THE PLAGUE. 

The earliest minute description of this un- 
sparing devastator of the Levant is to be found 
in Thucydides’s History of the Peloponnesian 
War, in a passage which has ever been regarded 
as a master-piece. Our space will not permit 
us to quote the old Greek in full. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves with an outline of 
the principal features of this famous epidemic. 

It broke out in the year 430 B.c., during the 
second invasion of Attica by the Peloponnesians. 
The population of the city and its suburb, the 
Pireus, at that time, can not be ascertained. 
Certain it is, however, that it was very much 
greater than usual, because the panic occasioned 
by the advance of the enemy had driven the 
country people into the city. 

It must be remembered that Athens was sit- 
uated in a plain surrounded by mountains on 
every side except the southwest, where it was 
open to the sea. Its port, the Pirseus, was five 
miles off, and was connected with the city by two 
parallel walls, sixty feet high, fifteen feet thick, 
and standing at a distance of five hundred and 
fifty feet apart. This broad street was gradu- 
ally encroached upon by houses, which were 
built on the inside of the walls. The Piraeus 
was as large as the city itself, and probably more 
populous; for Athens, being the great maritime 
power of that day, its dockyards, arsenals, and 
public storehouses alone, to say nothing of the 
necessities of its mercantile marine, must have 
attracted a large and not very cleanly population 
to this important suburb. The houses in both 
cities were small and inconvenient. They did 
not rise higher than one story, had usually pro- 
jecting fronts, and were built of wood or un- 
burned brick. They were badly ventilated, hav- 
ing rarely any windows upon the streets, and 
were very poorly provided with water. Indeed 
Athens seems to have been a collection of squal- 
id huts and filthy streets, overshadowed by mag- 
nificent public buildings; thus satisfying the 
taste of the Greek, who lived out of doors and 
cared little for domestic comforts. 

Into this filthy city, during the rising heats of 
the spring, flocked the terrified people from the 
country. Every vacant piece of ground, not 
even excepting the sacred inclosures of the tem- 
ples, was whitened with the tents of the fugi- 
tives. The towers were occupied, and the in- 
creasing throngs filled up with their temporary 
huts the spaces between the long walls, and even 
placed casks in the recesses to accommodate 
those who could find no other shelter. 





Among these panic-stricken crowds the ardor 
of an eastern sun might be expected to kindle 
disease. Accordingly, we find that the Pirzus 
was invaded by the plague—a pestilence sup- 
posed to have originated in Ethiopia, and which 
had. for several years ravaged Egypt and the 
wide domains of the King of Persia. The sud- 
denness of its invasion startled the people, and 
they imagined that the Peloponnesians had pois- 
oned the fountains. In a short time it made 
its way to the city, where it was even more fatal 
than it had been in the Pireus. 

Thucydides has left us quite a minute account 
of the symptoms of this disorder, which have a 
general family likeness to the plague of the 
present day. It has been absurdly enough sup- 
posed that the Athenian pestilence was a sort 
of Asiatic cholera, a notion which the slightest 
attention to its symptoms is sufficient to dissi- 
pate. The first intimation of its onset was a 
violent heat of the head, attended by redness and 
inflammation of the eyes. Various disordurs 
of the throat, lungs, and bowels followed. The 
surface of the body was reddish, livid, and cov- 
ered over with an efflorescence of minute vesi- 
cles and ulcers, but not particularly hot to the 
touch, while the sense of internal burning was 
so acute that the unhappy sufferers could not en- 
dure the slightest covering, and eagerly threw 
themselves into cold water, or rushed to the 
wells in the vain hope of being able to slake 
their consuming thirst.* The averuge duration 
of the disease was from seven to nine days. 
Many who passed this period died finally, worn 
out by the exhaustion of the various discharges 
which followed. Some recovered with the loss 
of different members, which dropped off in con- 
sequence of a mortification following an intense 
inflammation. Some lost their eyes, and others 
their memory, so that they could not recognize 
their friends and relatives, and even forgot their 
own names. 

The observant old Greek records certain facts 
which have since become familiar to the student 
of epidemics. ‘The previous health of the city 
was good, and after the outbreak of the plague, 
that terrible disease, like the serpent which 
sprang from the rod of Moses, exterminated 
all others, so that whatever malady attacked a 
man, it was sure to change into the prevailing 
pestilence. The utter powerlessness of medi- 
cine is also mentioned, and, alas! in our day, 
we can not account for that by attributing it to 
the imperfect state of the healing art two thou- 
sand years ago. It is the melancholy confes- 
sion of our ablest physicians that they were 
compelled to look sadly upon the recent epi- 
demic of yellow fever at Norfolk, utterly unable 
to control it. Individual symptoms they might 
successfully combat, but the malignant disease 
went steadily on to its fatal termination, in spite 
of their best directed efforts. 

* Ovid, in his account of the plague at A°gina, which is 
manifestly copied ffom Thucydides, utters the following 
strong hyperbole : 


“ Dura sed in terra ponunt precordia: nec fit 
Corpus humo gelidwin, sed humus de corpore fervet.” 
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This terrible plague had peeuliar aggrava- 
tions of its own. ‘The enemy had occupied all 
the territory of Attica, and were devastating it 
with fire and sword. There was no such thing 
as flight for the unhappy wretches pent up in the 
plague-smitten city, The sick abandoned them- 
selves to utter despair, and those who were still 
untouched were afraid to render them any as- 
sistance. Whole households perished for want 
of attendance. ‘Their only hope was in the few 
who had had the good fortune to recover from 
the disease in full possession of their faculties. 
These discharged the functions of nurses with- 
out fear, for the same persons were never twice 
attacked, The pestilence was universally con- 
sidered contagious; and Thucydides is careful 
to tell us that physicians suffered more than any 
other classes of the community, because their 
duties threw them more frequently in contact 
with the sick. The very dogs that devoured 
the bodies of the victims of the plague perished, 
and, by a strange instinct, the vultures shunned 
these corpses. 

The fugitives, being worse provided with 
houses than the citizens, suffered the most. 
The dead and dying lay upon one another in 
their squalid huts. The streets and the tem- 
ples were filled with corpses, and the dying lay 
gasping in sight of the fountains for whose cool- 
ing drops they longed. All decency of inter- 
ment was at an end. Many lay unburied, for 
want of persons to render this last sad duty of 
friendship. Often one funeral procession would 
seize by force upon the pile prepared for anoth- 
er body, driving away those who had erected it, 
and they themselves, in turn, would be molest- 
ed by a third party, who would toss their dead 
upon the pyre after it had been kindled. 

The moral disorganization was terrific. The 
all-pervading selfishness of the people over- 
powered all considerations of duty and decency. 
The regular administration of law was suspend- 
ed; religion had lost all hold of the public mind, 
so that each man seized whatever pleasure of- 
fered itself, determined to make as merry as 
possible the short day allotted to him. In such 
gloomy colors does this great master portray the 
moral effects of the pestilence. Not a gleam of 
light, not the faintest ray of goodness relieves 
the sombre story. 

Pericles, like all great men, rose with the oc- 
easion. In the face of revolt, he organized a 
naval expedition to harass the Peloponnesian 
coast, in the hope of procuring some allevia- 
tion from the pestilence, by removing a portion 
of its pabulum. On his return, however, his 
strong head was bowed. His dearest friends, 
his sister, his sons were swept away, and the last 
scion of his ancient house had perished. With 
tears he placed the funeral garland on the cold 
body of his favorite son, and his great spirit 
finally yielded to the blows of fate. Not long 
afterward his illustrious name was recorded upon 
the dark roll of the victims of pestilence, and the 
glory of Athens began to wane. 

Of the causes of this visitation we shall not 





speak at length in this place, as we intend here- 
after to make a general summary of the views 
entertained in regard to the origin and spread 
of epidemics. We may state, however, that 
Thucydides is the earliest writer who expresses 
any suspicion of the infectious character of the 
disease. Homer clearly attributes his plague 
to the heat of the sun, setting aside the preter- 
natural wrath of Apollo. Thucydides, however, 
while he attaches due importance to the crowd- 
ed state of the city, the closeness of the habita- 
tions, and the general disiress, evidently sus- 
pects importation, and strongly insists upon 
contagion. Diodorus Siculus has added a few 
facts of interest relating to the causes of the dis- 
ease. He says the winter had been unusually 
rainy, and had left pools in the hollows of the 
hills, from which the uncommon heat of the 
summer, untempered by the usual Etesian winds, 
raised foul exhalations. He also informs us that 
the fruits were bad and watery, and that thus 
the additional calamity of improper food was 
added to those other misfortunes under which 
Athens already labored. These facts should all 
have their due weight with those who study the 
causation of the plague. 

Other outbreaks of this disease are spoken of 
by ancient writers, but our space is not sufficient 
for their description. We, therefore, pass over 
the plague which broke out among the besiegers 
of Syracuse; the plague at Rome, brought by 
the legions of Lucius Varus from Parthia, which 
Galen, untrue to the noble instincts of his pro- 
fession, avoided by flight; and the Syrian plague, 
described by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Nor have we room for the terrible pesti- 
lence known as Justinian’s Plague, which rav- 
aged the Roman empire for more than fifty years 
during the sixth century of our era. Our read- 
ers will find an account of it in Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. Suffice it to 
say that, “during three months, five, and at 
length ten, thousand persons died each day at 
Constantinople; that many cities of the East 
were left vacant, and that in several districts of 
Italy the harvest and the vintage withered on 
the ground.” The number of persons who per- 
ished in this epidemic is variously estimated at 
from one to two hundred millions.* 

We come, therefore, at once to that frightful 
pestilence of the middle ages, the phenomena 
of which at Florence are familiar to all the 
readers of the Decameron, This local disor- 
der, however, so well described by Boccaccio, 
was but an offshoot of that deadly upas which 
overshadowed and blasted all Europe and the 
_ * These numbers appear .arge, and may well excite some 
incredulity. The authorities for them are Evagrius, who 
continued Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, and Proco- 
pius, a physician, who remained in Constantinople during 
the entire prevalence of the disorder in that place. His 
profession, which trained him to close habits of observa- 
tion, and taught him to look coolly upon danger, is a pret- 
ty good guarantee of hisaccuracy. Besides, his statements 
have been sifted and compared with those of other authors, 
by the learned Gibbon, a man among whose faults of in- 
tellect extreme credulity certainly had no place, and the 
figures in the text are the result of his searching inquiry. 
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greater portion of Asia. Dr. Hecker has writ- 
ten a learned treatise upon it, under the title of 
the “ Black Death,” by which terrible name it 
was known in Germany. It occurred about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and in four 
years destroyed one-fourth the entire population 
of Europe. 

This author believes that this, as well as other 
great epidemics, depended upon a universal cos- 
mical cause, altogether beyond the control of 
man, and alludes in rhetorical language to great 
revolutions in the organism of the earth. Be- 
yond a few earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and 
thunder-storms, however, he fails to cite any 
thing remarkable, except a “ thick, stinking mist 
seen to advance from the East, and spread itself 
over Italy.” This can hardly be supposed to 
have more to do with the epidemic than the 
grand conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars 
in the sign of Aquarius, to which the astrologi- 
cal physicians of that day attributed the origin 
of the disease. The general filth of both cities 
and private houses, and the carelessness of the 
people concerning personal cleanliness, must 
have had great influence in propagating the in- 
fection. Its spread was also aided by the uni- 
versal ignorance of hygiene. Bedding and 


clothes saturated with the poison were allowed 
to remain among the healthy, forming centres 
whence pestilence radiated. The narrow ditches 
about the walled towns, foul with all manner of 
impurities, and the moats about the castles, must 
have poured clouds of miasma into the air. 


It is said to have made its first appearance in 
Europe at Avignon, in the year 1348. The same 
year it broke out in Florence, where the mortal- 
ity was terrific. Boccaccio informs us that more 
than a hundred thousand perished in that city 
only, and breaks out in the pathetic exclama- 
tion: “ What magnificent dwellings, what noble 
palaces were then depopulated to the last per- 
son! What families extinct! what riches and 
vast possessions left to no known heir to inherit! 
What numbers of both sexes, in the prime and 
vigor of youth, whom in the morning neither 
Galen, Hippocrates, nor Asculapius himself but 
would have declared in perfect health, after 
dining heartily with their friends here, have 
supped with their departed friends in the other 
world !” 

The description of the disease we also quote 
from Boccaccio: “There appeared certain tu- 
mors in the groin or under the arm-pits, some 
as big as a small apple, others as an egg; and 
afterward purple spots in most parts of the body; 
in some cases large and but few in number, in 
others less and more numerous—both sorts the 
usual messengers of death. To the cure of this 
malady neither medical knowledge nor the 
power of drugs were of any effect; whether be- 
cause the disease was in its own nature mortal, 
or that the physicians could form no just idea 
of the cause, nor consequently ground a true 
method of cure; whichever was the reason, few 
or none escaped, but they generally died the 
third day from the first appearance of the symp- 





toms, without a fever or other bad circumstance 
attending. And the disease, by being com- 
municated from the sick to the well, seemed 
daily to get ahead, and to rage the more, as fire 
will do by laying on fresh combustibles. Nor 
was it given only by conversing with, or coming 
near the sick, but even by touching their clothes, 
or any thing that they had before touched. Any 
thing belonging to the infected, if touched by 
any other creature, would certainly infect, and 
even kill that creature in a short space of time. 
One instance of this kind I took particular no- 
tice of, namely, that the rags of a poor man, 
just dead, being thrown into the street, and two 
hogs coming by at the same time, and rooting 
among them, and shaking them about in their 
mouths, in less than an hour turned around and 
died on the spot.” 

The ordinary course of life among the people 
was changed. Some, fancying that they might 
avoid the fever by low diet, lived very abstemi- 
ously, while others gave themselves up to all 
manner of excesses. Many fled from the city 
without stopping to remove their furniture or 
secure their doors, so that the palace to-day 
abandoned by a prince, might to-morrow be- 
come the residence of a beggar. As in Athens, 
so in Florence, great irregularities in burying 
the dead took place. The accustomed train of 
mourners no longer accompanied the corpse to 
its last resting-place, with the sad melody of 
chants and the pale shimmer of many tapers. 
A few hired men hurried the dead body to the 
nearest convenient place of interment, and short 
and hasty prayers were muttered over those re- 
mains, which in ordinary times would have been 
committed to their mother-earth with the ut- 
most civil and ecclesiastical pomp. 

Still more rudely were the dead of lower 
station treated. Perishing alone and untended 
in their desolate garrets and cellars, the first 
announcement of their decease was the stench 
arising from their decomposition. The neigh- 
bors, therefore, adopted the plan of entering 
each house and carrying out its dead, so that 
every morning a row of ghastly corpses glared 
with unclosed eyes upon the horror-stricken 
wayfarer. ‘The priests going through the streets 
in the discharge of their melancholy duty, were 
surprised to find, on their arrival at the ceme- 
tery, six or eight corpses to be buried, when 
they had started with but one, the parties who 
happened to see the procession having followed 
the crucifix with their own dead, The usual 
places of interment being rapidly filled up, 
trenches were dug, and the corpses laid in them 
in successive tiers, a little earth being finally 
thrown upon the highest row. In the country, 
too, the people died along the highways and in 
the hedges, as well as in their little huts, and 
the faithful dogs wandered among the aban- 
doned harvests, howling piteously for those who 
would never caress them again. 

In Germany the ¢@isease was not so fatal as 
in Italy. In France and in England it was 
terrible. Many dropped instantly dead, and it 
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is said by contemporary chroniclers that in the | 


latter kingdom but one-tenth of the original 
population survived. The cold plains of Rus- 
sia were invaded by the disease; the fur-clad 
Lapp perished in his sled, and the Norwegian 
mountaineer found the bracing air of his snowy 
hills no safeguard against this omnipresent foe. 
The wide sea, too, felt the scourge, and ships 
drifted idly over its desolate expanse, manned 
only by corpses, till the sails and cordage rotted 
off, and the hulls, battered by a hundred storms, 
descended into the waves with their freight of 
death. 

Of the moral effects of this disorder it pains 
us to speak. The same unlimited selfishness 
we have seen in Athens prevailed in Europe. 
The child abandoned its aged parent, the wife 
rushed in terror from the bedside of her dying 
husband, and the mother fled from the cradle 
of her sick infant. A few hirelings, in whom 
avarice had overpowered fear, remained, at enor- 
mous wages, to render grudging and awkward 
services to the unhappy sufferers, and to pillage 
their effects as soon as they had breathed their 
last. Hence men were often the attendants 
upon ladies of condition, who lost all modesty 
in the overpowering panic, and did not always 
regain it when convalescence had released them 
from their terrors. 

Many abandoned themselves to their appe- 
tites without control. Debauchery, drunken- 
ness, and licentiousness became common in all 
ranks of society at Florence. Parties of men 
and women committing all the excesses of an- 


cient bacchanalians, rambled from house to 


house, drinking and reveling incessantly. The 
religious orders formed no exception to this 
universal profligacy, but the nuns and novices 
abandoned themselves to the general delirium 
of lust, and the convents became sinks of de- 
pravity. One of the most striking illustrations 
of the heartlessness of the people, is the inven- 
tion by which Boccaccio accounts for the origin 
of the “Decameron.” That a number of re- 
fined and educated ladies could leave the warm 
corpses of their kindred, and with the groans 
of the dying still ringing in their ears, could 
enjoy the prurient stories and the occasional 
gross vulgarity of the novels, is a melancholy 
evidence of the general demoralization. 

But was all so black? Thank God! no. 
Christianity in the midst of this selfishness and 
corruption, still brought forth some Divine fruit. 
At the Hotel Dieu, then eminently worthy of 
its name, Sisters of Charity, with pious care, 
wiped the death-damps from the clammy brow, 
and lifted the refreshing cup to the fevered lip. 
With a noble scorn of death, they kept their 
posts till one after another had been summoned 
to a glorious rest, Still this “noble army of 
martyrs” was undiminished, for no sooner had 
one been taken away to receive her crown, than 
another stepped into her place to take up the 
cress which had fallen from her failing fingers. 
How many dying sinners whispered prayers in 
the ears of those heroic women, with breath that 





blighted wile it blessed! How many glazing 
eyes gazed into those loving faces till their 
earthly vision grew blind forever, and the forms 
of the sisters were confounded with those of the 
angels! 

In Germany superstition led to strange ex- 
cesses. At Lubeck the rich merchants hasten- 
ed to endow monasteries with their useless gold, 
hoping to bribe Heaven, and buy off the wrath 
of God. The terrified monks refused to receive 
the tainted treasure, and barred their gates 
against it; but the pious zeal of these late pen- 
itents was not to be so balked. They threw the 
precious bane over the walls of the sacred clois- 
ters. 

There is a still darker page in this gloomy 
history. The absurd story that the wells were 
poisoned gained general credence, and with this 
crime the unfortunate Jews were charged. In 
the existing state of feeling, proofs were easily 
had to satisfy the sanguinary rabble of their 
guilt. Thousands of these unhappy people ex- 
piated their imaginary crime by the most cruel 
death. Torture was applied to extort confes- 
sion, and the agonized sufferer assented to every 
thing which his tormentor suggested. The fury 
of the populace, always blind, knew no bounds, 
and it was fanned by the nobles who had bor- 
rowed money from the Jews which they did not 
wish to repay, and by the monks who had been 
underbid by them. Their protectors were few 
and comparatively feeble, consisting chietly of 
the Vogts or bailiffs placed over them by the 
Emperor, in consideration of a heavy tribute 
paid into the imperial coffers. Against the 
rage of all classes who had bound themselves 
by oath to exterminate the Jews by fire and 
sword, their protestations were of little avail; 
and indeed in some instances they were forced 
to unite with the people and subscribe to the 
same bloody oath. The wells were shut up, the 
buckets taken away, and water obtained from 
ponds and rivers; and then this very precaution- 
ary measure, occasioned by the fears of the peo- 
ple, was cited as an evidence against the unhap- 
py Hebrews. In Basle and Freiburg all the Jews 
were seized, enclosed in a wooden building con- 
structed for the purpose, and burned alive. In 
Strasburg, by decree of a diet held at Benne- 
feeld, in Alsace, eighteen hundred were burned. 
“ At Mayence,” says an old chronicler, “they 
were roasted in such fashion, that in St. Quen- 
tin’s Church tower, a fine bell and the lead 
round the windows were melted. Elsewhere 
they threw them into the wells they had pois- 
oned, drowned or stabbed them, or hurled them 
from the tops of houses, and, in all imaginable 
ways, slew and executed them.” At Eslingen 
they anticipated the cruelty of their persecutors, 
and burnt themselves in their own synagogue. 
Some few were spared by the wretches who dis- 
graced the name of Christians, and these were 
forced to be baptized. But, as fanaticism en- 
genders religious rancor, the Jews hated bap- 
tism worse than death, and even mothers were 
known to throw their tender infants into the fire 
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to save them from the detested symbol of a 
creed which for them was written in letters of 
blood. 

This flame of wrath was fanned by the efforts 
of a band of wild enthusiasts, who crossed the 
Alps from Italy and wandered over the empire. 
In weary procession the Flagellants marched 
from city to city and from village to village, 
chanting their savage hymns, and lashing their 
bare shoulders with cruel scourges. They 
preached up the equality of all classes, de- 
nounced the corruption of the clergy, the cruelty 
of the nobles, and the luxury of the monks, and 
called upon all who would save themselves to do 
sharp penance upon their sinful bodies. They 
proclaimed the prevailing pestilence to be a di- 
rect judgment from God upon a wicked world, 
and urged all men to flee from the wrath to 
come, and to escape eternal perdition, by sub- 
jecting themselves to temporal torture. Not | 
satisfied with persuasion, they forced into their 
ranks those whom their wild eloquence could 
not affect, threw over their unwilling backs the 
coarse cross-embroidered garment, put into their | 
hands the hart scourge, platted with thorns, for | 
more effectual contrition, and compelled them 
to march barefooted behind their red banner | 
emblazoned with black crosses, and to use the 
sharp implement of conversion with a vigorous | 
hand. Their arrival was the signal for the | 
wildest excesses. The people then, as after- | 





ward at Marseilles, were “ almost raving in mat- 
ters of devotion,” and eagerly rushed after these 


new guides, whose bleediag backs gave sufficient | 
evidence of their earnestness. They followed | 
implicitly the directions of these severe fanatics, 
and venerated them as saints. 

Unfortunately, it was no religion of love, no 
doctrine of charity, the gloomy ascetics came to | 
preach, but a grim piety, whose unmerciful heart 
was hardened against all mankind. The cruel 
zeal which could lacerate the tender flesh of 
children, and fancy such blood an acceptable 


sacrifice to the Majesty of Heaven, was not | “ 


likely to quiet the wrathfal feelings of the peo- 
ple toward the descendants of Abraham. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that the Flagellants every 
where aggravated the hate against the Jews, 
and that their arrival was a signal for renewed 
and more terrible persecutions. Their power | 
and influence soon attracted toward them de- 
signing men, who were willing to scarify their | 
backs that they might gratify with impunity 
their avarice and their lust. Consequently, the 
sect degenerated into a gang of swindling agi- | 
tators, who committed the most atrocious crimes 
under the mask of peculiar sanctity and self- 
denial. Fortunately their rabid denunciations 
of prevailing vices united against them the cler- 
gy, the nobility, and the rich burghers, while 
their secret crimes attracted the attention of the 
Vehm-gericht, and no sooner had they entered 
the “Red Land,” than the daggers of that in- 
exorable and omnipresent tribunal began to 
thin their ranks. They now rapidly sunk in 








public estimation, and Germany was delivered 


from a moral pestilence as terrible as the plague 
itself. 

While upon the subject of the moral effects 
of pestilence, we can not resist the temptation 
to quote the remarks of Montaigne upon the 
plague which prevailed in his neighborhood two 
centuries later, and in which, he tells us, more 
than ninety-nine hundredths of those who were 
attacked perished : 

“Every one generally renounced all care of 
life; the grapes, the principal wealth of the 
country, hung in clusters upon the vines; every 
one indifferently preparing for and expecting 
death, either to-night or to-morrow, with a coun- 
tenance and voice so far from fear, as if they 
had contracted with death in this necessity, and 
that it had been a universal and inevitable sen- 
tence. "Tis alway such; but how slender a hold 


| has the resolution of dying! The distance and 


difference of a few hours, and the sole consid- 
eration of company, renders the apprehension 
and the idea various to us. Do but observe 
| these; by reason that they died in the same 
| month, children, young people and old, they 
were no longer astonished at it—they no more 
lamented. I saw some who were afraid of 
staying behind, as in a dreadful solitude; and 
I did not commonly observe any other solici- 
tude among them than that of sepulture ; they 
| were troubled to see the dead bodies scattered 
about the fields at the mercy of beasts, which 
presently began to flock about them. Some, 
who were yet in health, digged their own 
graves; others laid themselves in them while 
yet alive; and a laborer of mine, while dying, 
with his hands and feet pulled the earth upon 


jhim. In short, a whole nation, by custom, was 
| brought to a discipline nothing inferior in un- 


dauntedness to the most studied and premedi- 
tated resolution.” 
" MILICENT. 
i. 
OU can not mean what you say, Milicent. 
Many a woman has sacrificed her happi- 
ness to her pride ; take care, for your own sake, 
hpw you add to the number!” 
Had there been any vacillation in Milicent 


| Tyrrell’s mind, this adjuration would have fixed 


it. She perceived in it the implied reproach 


|upon the vehemence of her character, which 


had wounded her so often—which~had brought 
her, in fact, to the alternative against which her 
lover warned her. It strengthened her, how- 
ever; it gave fire to the eyes that might have 
softened, and firmness to the voice that would 
have trembled. She answered calmly enough : 

“T do mean what I say,” she said; “and I 
shall not sacrifice my happiness. We should 
not be happy together: you are hard and cold, 
and I am passionate and headstrong, as you tell 
me. Your faults lie deep; they never show on 
the surface—they mislead you as to yourself— 
they make you harsh and unforgiving to me. I 
could not live with a man that was always watch- 
ing me to detect and reprove ; I should learn te 
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hate my husband in the character of censor and 
judge. Life would be one fierce quarrel, ever 
growing fiercer. No, Luke, it is because I would 
have neither of us miserable that I am resolved 
to end our engagement.” 

She stood erect and resolute : it was impossi- 
ble to doubt her earnestness. Luke made a few 
turns in the room; hard and cold as she called 
him, it was difficult for him to speak as firmly 
as she had done. 

‘But you are bound to me,” he said at length, 
“by ties that the caprice of a moment can not 
break; my ten years’ love, your father’s wishes ; 
more than all—you constrain me to say, Mili- 
cent—your own confessions and promises must 
withhold you. Have you not loved me?” he 
asked, passionately; “or has the past been a 
part and a lie?” 

“Tf,” she replied, scornfully, “your words 
were any thing to me now, I should resent such 
language. Have I loved you?—well enough to 
submit to be pupil, culprit, slave almost! Ihave 
learned to dread your presence in the height of 
any innocent enjoyment, knowing you would 
see some fault to blame. Hard constructions 
have been put on all I did and was. You have 
schooled me in every relation of life, in every 
petty detail of conduct, as if you had been, in 
fact, my husband. No husband, in fact, shall so 
school me; the wife’s position is an equal one, 
and you would degrade it. No!” she cried, 
eagerly, “I have borne much—I will not marry 
to such bondage! Often have I said, ‘If Luke 
acts thus again, it shall be the last time.’ The 
last time is now come; nothing will move me! 
As for your love, you delude yourself; you love 
rule and self too well—” 

** Stop!” cried Luke, interrupting her, “for I 
can bear no more; I should be bent indeed 
upon my own misery if I urged you further. 
Strange, that we have thus deceived ourselves— 
that instead of loving me, such an intense bit- 
terness is burning in your heart! What blind 
dreamers we are!” 

I, too, have dreamed,” said Milicent; “you 
are not alone in your disappointment; but it is 
all over. Mr. Forrester, good-by.” ¥ 

Her attitude, as she held out her hand, was 
as firm and stately as ever, but her averted eyes 
gleamed with suppressed emotion, and her flush- 
ed cheeks were wet with tears. He had meant 
to take his farewell without another word, but 
a glance into the proud, troubled face of the 
girl moved him with an irresistible yearning. 
Was there not enough of noble-heartedness 
within her, after her faults were weighed, to 
risk his happiness upon? But what availed 
such calculation? Did he not love her with 
soul and strength? Had he hope or care for 
the future without her? 

“‘Milicent!” he exclaimed, with vehement 
tenderness; but a movement arrested the words. 
He saw it would be in vain; that she was pre- 
pared to reject his prayers as she had done his 
expostulations. Why should he subject digni- 
ty and love to be trampled under foot? “ Mili- 





cent,” he repeated, more calmly, “farewell! | 
shall be able to wish you happiness apart from 
myself.” 

He held her hand for a moment in a passion- 
ate grasp! How still and proud she stood! 
He noticed, in spite of him, every point of her 
beauty, the very richness of her dress, and the 
accessories which surrounded her. He knew 
not the secret agony against which her indom- 
itable spirit upheld her. 

“Can she ever have loved me ?” was the bit- 
ter doubt with which he hurried from her pres- 
ence. The groom brought round his horse with 
the same alacrity and respectful cordiality as he 
had shown every day almost for years—his had 
been a long courtship, a Jacob’s service—and 
Forrester spoke to him in the same quiet friend- 
ly tone; but he pushed on at fall gallop, be- 
coming mad speed, as his thoughts quickened, 
and the man was out of sight. 

The glorious afternoon sunshine flooded the 
park, and cast the broad tree-shadows unbroken 
on the grass—the flower-garden was brilliant 
with a thousand dyes—the ripe harvest-fields 
and distant river burned in the unmitigated 
light; the far-off hills, crowned with woods and 
dark in shadow, shut the noble landscape in— 
shut in the lands of which Milicent was heir- 
ess. She loved riches and luxury—oh, she had 
enough to satisfy her and console her, if she 
needed consolation. He might never find one to 
fill the place she had held in his tenacious heart ; 
but she, whose beauty and position opened the 
highest circles, who loved society, and was wor- 
shiped by it— what credulous vanity to .suppose 
some suitor as worthy and more successful than 
himself would not secure what he had lost! But 
was it loss? Was not his present misery the 
shorter, if sharper, pang to a union with a wo- 
man so impatient of the lightest control, so 
cruelly unjust to the deepest and tenderest af- 
fection? Reversing the cause, was she not right 
in her own conclusion? It would not do even 
in the first moment of wrath. He thought of 
her scorn for all that was mean and little—her 
lofty truthfulness—the tender passion of a na- 
ture that was capable of all sacrifice for the 
being loved—the earnestness and fire of her 
mind, which ever seemed at the high point of 
vitality, but occasionally attained by others. 
Misconception, uncongeniality, and wretched- 
ness there might be, but Milicent was still to 
him the chief good on earth. 

He -heard the sound of horses’ hoofs, and 
turned abruptly into an opposite path. He had 
no wish for companions, least of all for such as 
Mr. Tyrrell and his little danghter Lilly. When 
secure from observation, he looked back to watch 
them, and send after them his last farewells. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s fine face looked brighter and 
more animated even than its wont, as he bent 
down toward his fairy companion, the fragile 
child and darling of the house, The little girl’s 
fair curls danced in the wind as she urged her 
pony to its utmost speed; and her soft laugh 
rang through the clear air as she gained the 
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race they were running, without a suspicion that 
her triumph had been an easy one. Forrester 
knew how Milicent loved her father; how Lilly 
was cherished with more than a sister’s heart. 
It might be an unworthy emotion, but he thought 
bitterly that every good gift had been lavished 
upon her; that her life was so rich, she would 
scarcely miss one link from the glittering chain ; 
and for the moment, selfish in his great sorrow, 
he would have had her solitary and miserable 
as himself. 

Before another hour had struck, deep dark- 
ness had fallen upon this brilliant lot. The 
stumble of a horse’s hoof revolutionized life for 
Milicent Tyrrell. Her father drew his last 
breath in her arms ten minutes after she had 
been summoned to his side—summoned from 
one strife and agony of soul to another scarcely 
keener; and he died intestate. 

We must pass over the scenes immediately 
following ; every adverse power seemed at work 
to exalt the sudden overwhelming misery to 
desperation. The death of her father to the 
daughter's heart, in which he had been supreme, 
would have smothered lesser woes, had not the 
first news of the accident brought down his elder 
brother, the heir-at-law, and subjected the proud 
defiant girl to the bitter humiliation of his mas- 
tership. ‘There was no gainsaying his right; the 
large estates of Roseneath had been left by an 
eccentric relative to the younger brother, on 
condition he took his name. They were left en- 
tailed upon the male line, but with the moment- 
ous saving-clause, permitting the legatee to cut 
off the entail and will it at his pleasure, if he 
had no son, and a daughter twenty-one years of 
age. When Mr. Tyrrell died, Milicent wanted 
a few months of her majority; and her father, 
having waited for this event to dispose of his 
property, had not even secured to his children 
what fortune was under his independent con- 
trol. 

Mr. Rivington held no friendly feelings to- 
ward his nieces; he had looked upon himself 
as defrauded during his brother’s lifetime, and 
was disposed to regard his sudden death as a 
manifest token of the will of Heaven to give him 
back his rights. He meant to take the orphans 
to his home, and treat them, he said, as his 
daughters ; and had no more sense of his turpi- 
tude in seizing thus their expected inheritance, 
than has been shown since the beginning of 
time by the lawless possessors of the coveted 
vineyards. 

Fourteen days’ intercourse with Milicent 
made him hate her: he wished to bury his 
brother with all possible pomp and ceremony ; 
but Milicent, knowing intimately her dead fa- 
ther’s wishes on the subject, roused herself from 
her stupor of anguish to oppose the idea. Mr. 
Tyrrell had often said, as they passed through 
the village church-yard, that he would rather lie 
under its willows than in the ancestral vault be- 
neath the chancel; and he owed to his daughter's 
strength of will and energy of purpose that the 
wish was gratified. Milicent bore down her un- 





cle’s opposition with a resolution so absolute 
that he was constrained to succumb, and resent- 
ed the necessity accordingly. 

Immediate retaliation was in his power—to 
contract his business at Roseneath to the short- 
est possible space of time, and hurry the sisters 
back with him to their new city home. He 
would have been better pleased had Milicent 
expostulated on the subject; but her character 
upheld her from any complaint or protest against 
her uncle’s tyranny. She perceived at once the 
feelings and motives which influenced his con- 
duct, and she possessed precisely that strength 
of mind or refinement of pride which would 
have enabled her to bear the rack without utter- 
ing the groan her torturer listened to hear. 

The agony of her father’s death, after the first 
irresistible paroxysms of grief, she consumed in 
silence ; as well as the even sharper pang that 
her sudden fall from wealth and authority to 
poverty and dependence would inevitably pro- 
duce in such a nature. Sharper, not because 
her love had been weaker than her pride, but it 
was comparatively easy to bow to the inevitable 
blow of Heaven, it was martyrdom to submit to 
what seemed the caprice of circumstance, the 
power of injustice and legal fraud. During this 
interval, she had a stil] greater trial to undergo 
in the ceaseless efforts of Luke Forrester to ob- 
tain an interview with her. The lover she had 
rejected with such decisive scorn in the recent 
days of her prosperity, could never receive any 
thing from her now; as for offers of friendship 
and service, they would be intolerable to a heart 
passionate and vehement as her own. Since 
the day they had parted, even in the height of 
her misery, or rather stimulated thereby, Mili- 
cent’s love seemed on the increase ; adding the 
master-grief of bitter self-reproach and vain re- 
grets for a future lost forever. The effect of all 
this mental strife was such, that, as they reached 
their journey’s end, a fortnight after Mr. Tyr- 
rell’s death, Mr. Rivington, on looking at Mili- 
cent, consoled himself with the reflection that 
his two daughters had nothing to fear from her 
rival beauty. 

Mrs. Rivington and her daughters were in a 
state of great excitement on the evening of the 
expected arrival of Milicent and Lilly Tyrrell. 
The latter, being a child, had little to do with 
the tremor of curiosity and anxiety that agitated 
them: it was all due to Milicent, the reputed 
beauty, the impoverished heiress, the rejected 
bride. Augusta Rivington, as she coquetted 
with her crape-trimmings and long curls, pleas- 
antly conscious how well her mourning attire 
became her, was explaining to Maurice Halford, 
her reserved, dilatory, but assured admirer, how 
the case stood. 

“Poor uncle could have settled every thing 
on Milicent, and she was always brought up to 


expectit. Poor girl! it must be a dreadful blow - 


toher. I should feel it myself keenly, little as 
I care for fortune. But then, you know, the 
property ought to have been ours before, so that 
we are getting only our rights after all.” 
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Mr. Halford knew all about it, as it was the 
one subject of talk in their mutual circles, and 
bowed gravely, in unmistakable acquiescence, 
as the young lady paused. 

“It is shocking to think of!” subjoined Mrs. 
Rivington, stirring into a blaze the before hot 
fire. ‘For just one-and-twenty years my hus- 
band has been defrauded by his brother, without 
the smallest acknowledgment or attempt at com- 
pensation ; but there is a providence that watch- 
es over these things. In spite of their father’s 
robbery, his children shall always find a home 
with us.” 

“ And sisters in your fair daughters?” asked 
Mr. Halford, with precisely the same inclination 
as before. “ Pardon me, Mrs. Rivington, but few 
women would be capable of such magnanimity.” 

Augusta looked up a little uneasily; but, as- 
sured by her scrutiny, said, with a little laugh, 
in reply to his first remark : 

*T hope so; but they say our poor cousin’s 
temper is so difficult, and she has been so flat- 
tered and spoilt, that it will not be easy to be 
very fond of her. She has governed like an 
autocrat at Roseneath. It is really a terrible re- 
verse.” 

“It is quite certain she could not be very 
amiable,” remarked the elder Miss Rivington, 
in a slightly under-tone, “or Luke Forrester 
would never have jilted her—” 

“Hush! my dear,” interposed her mother 
quickly; ‘it is not fair for one lady to tell such 
tales of another. Nothing blights a young wo- 
man’s prospects in society like the reputation of 


having been jilted. The secret is safe with you, 
I am sure, Mr. Halford ?” 

“Of course, the lady was jilted in the days 
of her prosperity.” 

“T really can’t take upon myself to say, but I 
fear not: Mr. Forrester is not even in that case 
less disinterested than—excuse me—the sex in 


general. Portionless maidens are little in de- 
mand, except in novels.” 

* A libel!” whispered Augusta, softly. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you take up the gauntlet for mankind ?” 
But Mr. Halford was in a muse, and did not 
hear her; indeed he heard nothing till a sudden 
movement announced the guests were come; 
then he roused and looked about him. The 
room had a very pleasant aspect, with the glow 
of fire and lamp reflected in every opposing 
point of glass and gilding, and heightening the 
warm tints of the pictures on the wall, and the 
rich flower-painted carpet under foot. It was 
thick set with all kinds of fantastic couches, if 
the travelers were weary; and on the table was 
a dainty repast, ready spread, to tempt and 
gratify appetite if hungry; and then what in- 
tense anxiety in the faces of aunt and cousins— 
could the welcome be mistaken ? 

Mrs. Rivington and Augusta hurried down 
stairs to meet the strangers; they were so long 
in returning, that Eleanor said she would go and 
see if any thing was the matter; and almost in- 
voluntarily, moved by an unusual curiosity, Mr. 
Halford followed her. 





Milicent stood in the hall, giving, in clear 
calm tones, some instructions respecting her 
luggage ; the greetings had no doubt been ex- 
changed, for Mr. Rivington was bustling up 
stairs, and his wife and daughter stood a little 
apart, watching their kinswoman. Her arm 
pressed closely to her side her little trembling 
sister; otherwise she would have stood erect, 
and her face was turned toward the light. Mr. 
Halford was a sensible man, but he had a great 
weakness for beauty ; he was an absent one, too, 
and stood and gazed at Milicent, ignorant that 
his mistress’s eyes were upon him. Very pale 
and worn her face looked with recent watching 
and anguish, and its expression was fixed and 
cold, but the perfection of feature, the fineness 
of outline, was unimpaired. There was no ex- 
traneous help; her hair, of the beauty of which 
much had been said, seemed to have been care- 
fully concealed ; but the clearly-marked line of 
the brows, the shade of the lashes, hinted at 
color and character. These points were patent 
to all her observers; but only one carried the 
scrutiny deeper, and detected, in spite of the 
careful self-possession, the latent expression of 
the deep-blue eyes—an occasional scintillation 
of passion and recklessness that touched him, 
together with the sudden dilation of the deli- 
cate nostril, the quiver of the lines round the 
flexible mouth. 

Mr. Rivington stopped short at the head of 
the stairs. “Girls, take your cousins up stairs, 
if they have finished their orders, and help them 
to make haste down to tea, for we sha’n’t stand 
on the ceremony of waiting. What, Halford, 
my dear fellow! How do? Always glad to 
see you. No need to introduce you to Milicent 
Tyrrell—you know who she is.” 

** But I shall feel obliged if you will let Miss 
Tyrrell know who I am,” said Mr. Halford, 
smiling, in order to mollify the roughness of 
the other’s speech. 

Mrs. Rivington introduced him. Milicent, 
who had not condescended to notice her uncle’s 
insult, bowed in a stately, unconscious way, and, 
still holding Lilly’s hand, followed Augusta to 
a bedroom. 

There was no fire in the spacious, cheerless 
apartment; they had had a long journey, and 
the child was benumbed with cold. Milicent 
hesitated what to do, and fixed a keen, asking 
gaze on Augusta’s face; her cousin had offered 
her services in a careless way, and they had 
been declined: she now leaned listlessly over 
the mantel-piece, but the attitude alone was lan- 
guid—she was watching every movement of 
Milicent’s with intense interest. 

“T can not—no, I can not stoop to complain 
and ask a favor from her,” thought Milicent. 
“ Lilly, I could better die than beg for you.” 

She took off the heavy cloak and bonnet, 
smoothed the fair head, and then kneeling down 
before the little one, began to chafe her frozen 
feet between her hands. On looking up into 
her face, she perceived Lilly was crying—not in 
a childish, fretful way; her tears fell quietly, 
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but large and fast. It was the one thing Mili- 
cent was not proof against: pride failed her, 
crushed under the rush of the restrained ago- 
nies and emotions of the day. She clasped the 
child in her arms with a cry of passion that 
startled Augusta to her very soul; and then 
throwing herself upon her knees, still folding 
Lilly in her strait embrace, burst into such an 
agony of weeping, that at length her cousin was 
moved. 

“‘Milicent, don’t cry like that. You will be 

very happy with us; we will all be very kind to 
you.” 
: Milicent’s bonnet had fallen off, and her dark 
hair in massive curls swept over cheek and 
throat; the face was raised as in appeal against 
her fate—how beautiful she was in spite of tears 
and pallor! Augusta had been bending over 
her, her hand resting on her shoulder; but she 
suddenly drew back from the caressing posture. 
“Had she been less beautiful, I would have 
loved her.” A presentiment of trouble seemed 
to haunt her. 

“Calm yourself,” she said coldly, “ and try 
and come down to tea. Once more, can I help 
you, or shall I send our maid ?” 

Milicent was striving to master herself. She 
Was not astranger to such conflict, and she suc- 
ceeded now. “The last time,” she said, rising 
aud drying her tears, “‘that you will see me so 
weak. We want nothing, thank you; we will 
join you almost immediately.” 

When they entered the room, some ten min- 
utes later, there was little trace of Milicent’s 
late emotion. Mr. Rivington looked up from 
his meal. “Come, girls,” he said graciously, 
“come to the table: I am sure you must be 
half-starved. And now, one word, Milicent, 
now I have got you home. I don’t wish to be 
unkind to you, and I would rather we all agreed 
with one another. Your cousins are willing to 
treat you as a sister, provided you are disposed 
to keep your temper in check—otherwise, that 
temper will be your ruin. Ihave put up in the 
old house with more than I ever bore from any 
woman; but in my own, remember, I am mas- 
ter. For the rest, to end the subject forever, if 
you marry, I shall give you a younger daughter's 
portion.” 

Milicent’s lip had curled, and her eyes kin- 
dled, during this speech. At its close, on per- 
ceiving her uncle’s look of self-complacency, she 
said quietly, 

“T am sorry I can not be grateful; but it is 
impossible to give me my own, or to unite the 
characters of defrauder and benefactor.” 

Mr. Rivington turned pale with hate and an- 
ger. A confused murmur of indignation rose 
from his wife and daughters. The former could 
not find adequate words for his feelings. A 
woman's wrath is more facile. 

“I suppose, Miss Tyrrell,” said Mrs. Riving- 
ton, with a sneer, “you and your sister have a 
choice of asylums, as you risk ours so soon.” 

Milicent was rising up. At that moment, she 
was reckless of her fate: wild thoughts of seek- 


ing some refuge from her present degradation, 
however abject, and laboring at some employ- 
ment, however menial, that would preserve bare 
life to both, possessed her mind. She threw a 
mental glance into the field of strife—the huge 
‘city that was roaring outside the windows. It 
was appalling; still, she was equal to it! A re- 
straining hand pressed her arm; she shook it 
off impatiently ; then her eyes fell on Lilly. 

Mr. Halford’s mind was prompt. He inter- 
posed quickly, 

“The poor little one yonder gets nothing to 
eat, and she is too cold and tired to enjoy it if 
she did. Mine is a warm seat, Miss Lilly, and 
I have a stalwart knee, if you are not too big to 
sit upon it.” 

It produced its effect; for herself, no hard- 
ship but would be preferable to her present posi- 
tion; but it might kill her sister. Milicent sat 
down in silence. “God give me strength to 
bear!” she cried mentally, “for no slave is 
bound more surely.” 

Il. 

We do not care to go into the details of the 
warfare that inevitably raged between Milicent 
and her relations. ‘The oppressed and oppress- 
or can not strike hands unless the former is 
worthy of his fate; and no consideration could 
prevent the proud vehement girl from betraying 
her feelings at times. For her sister’s sake she 
controlled such rash speeches as the one which 
had exasperated her uncle’s aversion on the 
night of her arrival ; but her profound scorn for 
his character and conduct could be read in tones 
and gestures which she did not try to propitiate. 
Mr. Rivington’s hatred for the girl he had in- 
jured grew morbid under these provocations ; 
the glance of her eyes, if they happened to fall 
upon his face—and all the more, it seemed, be- 
cause of their beauty—excited in him an un- 
easy emotion of aversion. The tones of her 
clear rich voice grated on his ear; he followed 
every lithe and graceful motion with a fasci- 
nated repugnance. Almost to the same extent, 
but from a different cause, Augusta shared her 
father’s feelings. The beauty of her cousin, the 
charm of her ardent conversation, lightened by 
the fire of a crude but brilliant genius, when 
circumstances overcame her haughty reserve— 
every gift and grace she possessed was a heavy 
cross under which she groaned daily. To be 
eclipsed was a new thing to Augusta, whose sis- 
ter had never contended against her acknowl- 
edged inferiority of attraction ; but to be eclipsed 
by Milicent, who rarely deigned to exert her- 
self from her habitual indifference, and showed 
such contempt for her own arts of pleasing, was 
very hard to brook. 

“How many admirers were you bent on se- 
curing this evening?” the young lady demanded 
bitterly on one occasion, when Milicent, being 
excited to talk, had engaged all ears by her 
grace and enthusiasm. 

“None. To try to be admired is one of the 
humiliations to which nothing can bring me; 





but I don’t deny that I enjoyed myself to-night. 
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I found it pleasant to prove that I had not lost | esteemed her worthy of the honor, his attentions 


every thing with my fortune.” 

Mrs. Rivington sneered: “Omnipotent in 
charms! I like your modesty. It was a pity 
they have not always been so powerful!” 

It was impossible not to detect some insult 
in the implication. To have let it pass would 
have been wisdom and dignity; but it would 
have been impossible to Milicent. With the 
keen intuition of her sex, she felt the blow was 
aimed where it would be sacrilege to let it fall. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, scarce- 
ly conscious of the imperiousness of the tone, 


her whole form dilating, and cheek and eye | 


kindling together. 


|had seemed to prove. He still paid his court 
_to her, but it was in languid form. Even while 
talking to her—or worse, turning over the leaves 
| of his favorite songs—his eyes were continually 
engrossed in watching Milicent. It was not 
absolutely a gracious scrutiny, but it seemed an 
absorbing one; and Augusta trembled, not only 
lest the unexceptionable match should escape 
her—she was an heiress in her turn, and might 
have looked higher—but lest the man she loved 
in her degree should disappoint the hopes he 
had justly excited. 

Mr. Halford was not a man of punctilious 
| honor: he said to himself, no word pledged him 


“Look at the girl!” cried Mrs. Rivington, 
excited in her turn. “ Are we her slaves, that 
she dares to take such a tone? You seem to could look higher; and, in truth, so attractive 
defy me, madam, to tell my meaning. I allude | a woman as Milicent Tyrrell had never before 
te what all the world knows, that you were jilt- | crossed his path. 
ed by Luke Forrester!” | He did not see nearly as much of her as he 

“ Because I was no longer an heiress?” The | wished. Lilly’s health was very delicate; and 
words were spoken very softly. Milicent had | if the weather was fine, Milicent would be out 
covered her flushed face with her hands; the | walking with her in the adjacent park ; other- 
tears were falling unchecked through her fingers. | wise, engaged in teaching her—for she had un- 

“Let them think it!” she said to herself.|dertaken what education was practicable—in 
“To defend his character to these would be to | another room. The season was advancing intd 
humiliate him.” She was dwelling on the ree-| summer; and both sisters willingly availed 
ollection of his worth: it lowered her pride to | themselves of the seclusion of their bedroom— 
the dust; it exalted it anew to think he had | the only privacy secure to them—and here the 
loved her. Memories of low words, scarcely | long evenings were perpetually spent. Milicent 
heard, but never forgotten; kisses dearer with | left nothing untried to soften to Lilly the change 
each reiteration; golden plans frustrated ; life's | in her lot; she tired her imagination in weav- 


to Augusta; the girl was the veriest butterfly, 
incapable of love. She was rich now, and 


happiness sacrificed to the resentment of an | 


hour—possessed and moved her beyond her con- 


trol. Even his friendship rejected! “ Offer it 
to me again, Luke, and I will take it humbly. 
Come and teach me what now I ought to do, 
and I will be led; come to me, and I will con- 
fess my faults; come—or, rather, never come 
back, lest I sob out my love at your feet.” 


“If I had lost a lover, I would never cry for | 


him,” said Augusta’s voice, breaking up the love- 
dream. 

Milicent raised her tearful face with a proud 
smile. ‘Different principles move us, you 
know. I seldom shed tears; but there are 
some taunts a woman can not bear.” 

Augusta’s was not a thoroughly bad nature ; 
and if she hated her cousin, and tormented her 
as only one young woman can torment another, 
over and above all was the excuse of jealousy. 

Mr. Halford had never declared himself as a 
lover otherwise than by attentions sufficient to 
bind a man of a nice sense of honor; but Au- 
gusta had long accounted him as such. It 
would have been hard to say what had attract- 
ed him to her. He was a man of good fortune, 
much courted in society, and known as one of 
the most subtle and successful reviewers of the 
day. He held such a literary reputation very 
lightly : some men on less would have demand- 
ed laurels and a statue. Augusta was very 
pretty, very amiable, to him; she sang well; 
and he had a prejudice, he said, against clever 
women, Moreover, he wanted a wife: that he 


ing stories for her amusement, sang in under- 
tones the songs which had a sting in every note, 
and talked, to please the tender drooping child, 
of Roseneath and the agonizing past, till her 


| checked, passionate heart was ready to burst. 


“But I am almost as happy now with you, 
Milly, as I was then,” the younger would say, 
pressing against her sister’s side, and raising 
her heavy eyes to the anxious eyes that watch- 
ed her; “only I never want to go down stairs.” 

What hours Milicent passed when Lilly was 
asleep, after every point of love, regret, and de- 
sire had been touched to the quick in her child- 
ish talk! how her love grew under the pressure 
of self-reproach and hopelessness, until the 
force of the cumulating fervor startled herself! 
What could she do at such times but recall 
every trait of noble heart and generous princi- 
ple which had been shown from the hour when 
the boy-lover had knelt at her almost childish 
feet, up to the day of their separation? what 
could she do in her present misery but paint 
the future that might have been in impossible 
colors, and stretch out her vain hands after the 
unattainable ? 

“Does he love me still?” was the question 
perpetually silenced to return again. 

Mr. Halford, who watched her whenever he 
had an opportunity, wondered a little at her 
ceaseless restlessness. ‘The color for ever fluc- 
tuating on her cheek, the light for ever gleam- 
ing in the eyes, showed a heart never at rest. 
He had seen her in rare moments of abstrae- 
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tion, with her eyes fixed as if looking beyond 
present things, with an eager yearning expres- 
sion, and then softened into tears. It was 
strange how this moved him: he longed to draw 
near and speak gently and soothingly to her; 
he longed to meet that asking look, and see the 
satisfied glance fall on himself. He had many 
a time been conscious of an entirely new emo- 
tion, when he had marked the tender passion 
with which she caressed the timid Lilly, or heard 
it vibrating in the tones of her voice. 

“T begin to fear I am in love,” he thought; 
“and with a woman with a temper!” 

Circumstances precipitated this conviction. 
One evening, on going to the house, he found 
Milicent alone in the drawing-room; she was 
lying on the sofa, her face buried in the cush- 
ions, and her whole frame trembling with ex- 
citement. He divined there had been strife 
among the women; he knew what would be 
the chief weapons employed by the one side, 
and he felt a powerful emotion of indignation. 

“ Miss Tyrrell, forgive my intrusion,” he said; 
“T thought the room was empty.” 

Milicent sprang up precipitately, her cheeks 
burning with shame. “That you should see 
me thus!” she began warmly; but her listener 
was gazing at her with such compassion, that it 
melted her pride, and she burst again into tears. 
“T am overcome with what has just passed,” 
she resumed, struggling successfully against her 
tears, and turning a little away: “it shall be the 
last dispute we have. If I lived here much lon- 
I can 


ger, God knows what I might become! 
bear no more; I ought to bear no more. You 
have shown a friendly feeling toward us, Mr. 
Halford; will you help us to get a living?” 
She smiled as she spoke, and tried to throw a 
tone of gayety into the words, but her earnest- 


ness mastered her. “I am resolved to leave 
this house,” she pursued, interrupting Mr. Hal- 
ford’s disclaimer, “and equally resolved not to 
be dependent elsewhere. It is in your power 
to help me; it is not in your power to dissuade 
me. I am not out of my senses when I talk 
of getting a living. An old servant left me an 
inalienable annuity of twenty pounds; I have 
good knowledge of music, and can. sing well. 
If I can get daily pupils, we can not only live, 
but live beyond fear of abject poverty, to which 
I would not submit my sister. Ihave a friend, 
poor, but of unquestioned respectability, who 
will let me have a room in her house. Some 
people, whom I knew in my father’s lifetime, 
and who admired my singing, will, I dare say, 
have no objection to my teaching their children; 
I shall ask nothing else from them. You have 
a large circle of friends, will you speak for me? 
But I forget; you have never heard me sing.” 

She was moving toward the piano at once; 
she had spoken with such breathless eagerness, 
he had not been able to interrupt her; now he 
suddenly stretched forth his hand, and inter- 
cepted her intention. 

“You would stoop to this!” he exclaimed; 
“you would teach where you are known! you 





would play for my approbation! Milicent—!” 
He broke off abruptly, and took a turn through 
the room. Milicent gazed at him in surprise. 

“Tf I am proud,” she said coldly, “it is not 
the pride that unfits me to submit to a neces- 
sity. Teaching music does not seem to me a 
degradation. I love music,” she added, kin- 
dling. “If Ihave only pupils enough to provide 
what my sister needs, I shall be happier than | 
have been since—since long—” 

“Tt is drudgery of the worst kind; it is slav- 
ery of mind and body; it would be death to 
you!” interjected Mr. Halford, hurriedly. “Mil- 
icent, you asked my services ; mine is the place 
of suppliant. I scarcely knew I loved you till 
this moment; I feel it now in every pulse of 
my being: accept my love; command me as 
my wife!” 

He had begun in doubt, without meanin, to 
go so far; but, as she stood erect, incredulous, 
beautiful beyond any other woman he knew, his 
passion had kindled. He spoke at last fervent- 
ly; he wished he had the power and eloquence 
of a god to constrain or win her. 

“Mr. Halford,” said Milicent, coldly, “you 
are carried away by an impulse of generosity, 
for which I might thank you, if I could see you 
in any other light than my cousin’s suitor. Let 
us forget what we have said to one another: I 
shall be able to carry out my plan alone.” 

She turned away as stately and inaccessible 
as on a former occasion; but there was no un- 
dercurrent of feeling now to flush the pale cheek 
or shine in the averted eyes. 

Mr. Halford, convinced of her sincerity, felt 
animated by only one desire—to conquer her 
indifference. She was more desirable to him 
than ever. With more abandon than he would 
have conceived possible an hour ago, he re- 
newed protestations and entreaties; he even 
threw himself at her feet. 

“For your own sake, Sir, rise!” exclaimed 
Milicent, indignantly ; “and do me the honor 
to believe what I say. I resent your pertinaci- 
ty as an insult; have you forgotten your en- 
gagement? Hush! I hear voices; for pity’s 
sake, don’t subject me to this new contumely !” 

It was too late; Augusta and her mother had 
entered the room. There could be no doubt 
of the position of the two: Mr. Halford was 
flushed and disconcerted; Milicent looked in- 
dignant and distressed, Augusta turned pale 
as the truth flashed upon her mind, and sat 
down to conceal her agitation; she had enough 
of dignity to wish to hide from the man that 
had betrayed her how deeply she felt the wound. 
She did not think Milicent had tried to seduce 
his affection, but she rather hated her the more 
that her triumph had been so involuntary and 
uncared-for. 

Mrs. Rivington judged differently: she had 
not a doubt that the whole affair was the result 
of the arts of the girl they had fostered; she 
had complained of her position, had secretly 
disparaged her cousin; it was a tissue of in- 
gratitude and deceit! Her face flushed ; words 
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of vituperation rushed to her lips; but Mr. Hal- 
ford interposed. 

“You have surprised me at an unhappy mo- 
ment, madam,” he said, with heightened color. 
“Your niece is not happy in your home; I was 
beseeching her to become the mistress of mine, 
but in vain.” 

“ Sir !—Mr. Halford—such effrontery I never 
heard—Angusta!” interjected Mrs. Rivington ; 
but Mr. Halford bowed and was gone, and a 
moment after Augusta ran out of the room. 

Had the intention of leaving her uncle’s house 
not been formed in Milicent’s mind, that hour 
would have matured it. The late cause of dis- 
pute had been her refusal to accompany them 
to Roseneath, whither the family were about to 
proceed. Apart from the agonizing associa- 
tions and regrets the place would excite, she 
could not bear to go to Luke Forrester’s imme- 
diate neighborhood. She had begged to re- 
main at home under any deprivations; had 
humbled herself to expostulation ; but in vain. 
Now to the taunts and sneers her reluctance, 
and at length her refusal, had excited, was add- 
ed Mrs. Rivington’s abuse of her treachery to- 
ward Augusta: all that a coarse and vulgar 
mind could suggest in the first outburst of 
wrath, was poured forth without restraint. Mil- 
icent listened with silent scorn, till some epi- 
thet more opprobrious than the rest stung her 
sensibility to the quick. 

“No more, madam; I can bear no more!” 
she cried, in an agony. “If the alternative 
were death, I could not pass another night un- 
der your roof.” 


Milicent did not belie the confidence she had 
professed to Mr. Halford in her capability of 





earning a livelihood as teacher of music, but 
brought nobly all her energies of mind and body | 
to the task. Without that gentleman's assist- | 
ance, she obtained as many pupils as she wish- 
ed; and as the majority paid her, contrary to | 
custom, not according to her poverty, but her | 
desert, she had no difficulty in discharging all | 
her obligations, and providing for her sister the | 
comforts and luxuries that were indispensable. | 
Hers was not an easy task to fulfill; bred in the | 
refinement of wealth and rank, she felt pain- | 
fully the entire absence of those accessories of 
life which custom had made all but essential ; 
and, above all other deprivations, was that of | 
the pure keen air, the open downs, and wide 
horizons of her native county. 

“Oh for a long, deep breath of that exhilar- 
ating air! a moment’s glance over the free, 
open landscape to the ocean!” was so perpet- | 
ually the uppermost aspiration of her soul, that | 
it threatened to become a complete malheur de | 
pays; and then Milicent’s fine sense and forti- 
tude rose to keep the evil in check. Then the 
physical and mental fatigue of her calling were 
new things to Milicent, but not of that class 
which were likely to find her vanquished by 
them. Her health was good, and she had never 
been careful of fatigue; moreover, the long 





walks that were necessary from one house te 
another, were often the best relief to her rest- 
less and vehement mind. The hardest effort 
of all was to bear with gentleness and patience 
the dullness or carelessness of her pupils, which 
was torture to her quick intelligence and sensi- 
tive ear. Had there been some tender eye to 
mark and applaud her efforts over her natural 
temperament, and some high palpable award to 
crown her success, Milicent could not have 
striven more bravely and untiringly. Life had 
taught her many bitter lessons: in the days of 
her exhilarate prosperity, it had been no part 
of her business to seek after self-knowledge ; 
the pride, impatience of censure, and lofty self- 
esteem, which had wounded the perceptions of 
her lover, had seemed to Milicent but the as- 
sertion of her inalienable rights. Since then, 
in solemn night-seasons, in lonely hours of un- 
suspected prayer, in the strife of the crowded 
streets, she had turned a humbled and earnest 
search upon her own heart, and life had a new 
aim and a holier motive. She was not unhap- 
py in her present life; no one interested them- 
selves in the inner current of her existence ; but 
it would have been of little worth, if dependent 
upon notice or recognition. Sometimes, indeed, 
after some circumstance had proved her power 
over former faults, Milicent’s cheek would flush, 
and involuntary tears fill her eyes. 

“Does he love me yet? Thank God, I am 
worthier of his love than when he gave it!” A 
new sorrow was about to fall on Milicent. Lilly, 
long languishing, became seriously ill, and the 
physician who attended her gave small hopes 
of her life. 

“T fear she would never have lived to wo- 
manhood,” he said; “though country air, and 


| such indulgences as the rich can only give, 


might have prolonged her life.” 

“If Lilly dies,” thought Milicent, “God help 
me then! Can I bear life without a single 
charm ?” ; 

To labor by day and watch by night, was the 
order of her life for several weeks, her energet- 
ic and passionate heart seeming to endow her 
with superhuman strength. 

“Do not pity me so much,” she said, with a 
smile to the compassionate physician ; ‘I could 
neither rest nor sleep while hope is possible. 
Pity me when this suspense is over, when I may 
find out that I have done too much. I do not 
think Lilly will die. He that knoweth the heart 
will not break it.” 

One evening, when Milicent returned from 


| her lessons, she found Mr. Halford sitting in 


Lilly’s room, and amusing the sick child. A 
more unwelcome sight could not have present- 
ed itself: she had carefully concealed her abode 
from him, distrustful of his visits and addresses. 
She paused at the threshold of the door, uncer- 
tain what to do. 

“Good heavens, Miss Tyrrell, can it be 
you?” cried Mr. Halford, rising and approach- 
ing her precipitately. ‘ Milicent, is this the 
proof of your fitness for a hard life?” He 








spoke with so much emotion that Milicent was 
touched. 

“My life and I worked admirably together, 
Mr. Halford,” she said, smiling, and giving him 
her hand, “until my sister was ill. It is anx- 
iety and watching that make me look ill, if that 
is what you accuse me with. When Lilly is 
better,” she added, approaching the bed, and 
leaning tenderly over it, “I shall be better too: 
we pine in sympathy.” 

“She will never be better here!” said Mr. 
Halford, with vehemence. “This close atmos- 
phere and wretched locality would nip the stout- 
est life in the bud, much more a tender blossom 
like this. Give her back pure air, Milicent, and 
the enjoyments to which she has been accus- 
tomed and is pining after. I am come to urge 
you to save her life. I have learned every thing 
from your physician ; it rests with you to refuse, 
and reproach yourself for having thrown away 
the certain hope of her salvation. Milicent, 
for her sake—for mine—I love you better than 
life !” 

Milicent forcibly withdrew the hand he had 
seized; she was pale as death, and trembling 
with excitement. 

“ This before the child!” she murmured ; “oh, 
cruel !” 

“She does not hear us—she is in a heavy 
sleep. On my soul’s honor, Milicent, I tell you 
Dr. Conyers assured me she may yet be saved. 
Will youkill her? Is it impossible to love me?” 
He tried to clasp her in his arms, but her ges- 
ture of indignation withheld him. 

“You would buy a slave, not win a wife,” said 
Milicent, huskily. ‘“ Mr. Halford, are you aman 
and a gentleman, and can use such arguments? 
My God, what shall I do?” She paced the room 
in an agony, heightened by her lover’s impas- 
sioned expostulations. 

“ Never—never !” she cried at length; “any 
thing rather than this perjury of body and soul! 
I can never love you! Let this suffice you, Mr. 
Halford; my will is fixed. Yes; any misery, 
even to desolation, before I lie against God and 
my love. Doyouunderstandme? I will speak 
more plainly. You have often heard Mr. For- 
rester’s name in my uncle’s family. I have 
loved him from a child—no other man can be 
my husband.” 

Milicent stood erect; her fine pale face seemed 
inspired; then, turning from Mr. Halford, she 
fell on her knees beside the bed. “Lilly, my 
darling, you will not die; God will give you 
back to me!” 

Mr. Halford was silenced, but not finally. I 
have said he was not a man of sensitive honor; 
and Milicent’s beauty and character, beyond all 
her opposition, stimulated his passion to the 
highest. The scene just related was repeated 
again and again, until any heart less firm, or 
courage less noble than Milicent’s, would have 
yielded under the weary conflict. Mentally and 
physically she was exhausted ; but one hope sus- 
tained her sinking strength—in spite of Dr. Con- 
yers’s fears and the disadvantages of her posi- 
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tion, Lilly was slowly, but certainly improving. 
When well enough to be moved, they would 
change their quarters secretly, and escape this 
shameful and bootless persecution. 

Winter had set in once more, and Milicent 
had arrived one morning, weary and ill, at the 
house of one of her pupils. The young lady 
was not ready for her lesson, and the teacher 
sat down by the piano to wait. She was look- 
ing listlessly round the recom, when her eye fell 
upon a letter lying on a table near her. She 
uttered no exclamation, but the blood rushed to 
her pale cheeks, and her pulses beat with a pas- 
sionate force long since subdued, she had thought. 
The letter was to the mistress of the house, aud 
in Luke Forrester’s handwriting. She still held 
the letter in her hand, her eyes devouring the 
cover, and burning with an almost uncontrolla- 
ble desire to read the inclosure, when the lady 
to whom it was addressed entered the room. 
Milicent dropped the letter; she looked pale as 
death; her glittering eyes seemed to throw a 
strange light over her passive face—every faculty 
was concentrated into that of hearing. 

“ Madam,” she said at length, with a great ef- 
fort, ‘excuse what must seem so strange to you. 
I thought I heard the voice, and recognized the 
footsteps of an old friend of my father’s. This 
is his writing. Is Mr. Forrester in the house?” 
The lady smiled, and looked behind her. 

“TI had been sent by my friend to beg an 
interview, to explain a little as he commanded; 
but he has no faith in his embassador. My 


dear Miss Tyrrell, is this your father’s friend ?” 
“Milicent!” There was an intense depth of 


passion and pity in the accent. Did he love 
her still? What withheld her from throwing 
herself into his yearning arms, now that that 
doubt was solved ? 

“ My love—my wife—am I forgiven ?” 

What need of more, when every reader 
glimpses the vulgar details? Love loses its 
tender bloom under the common hand. That 
Luke had sought Milicent from the time he 
learned she had left her uncle’s family up to 
the present hour, resolved once more to urge 
the heart he could not believe was false to him, 
and had found her nobler, we know—perfected, 
he said—requires nothing more than statement ; 
and if I yielded to my bent, and described at 
length the happiness of their after-lives, which 
seemed the fruition of youth’s golden hopes, it 
might excite the sneer of the incredulous, and 
throw the doubt of fiction over all. 





WANTED—A HEALTHY WIFE. 
HERE is a popular notion with our young 
men, that in getting a wife, they get a com- 
panion for life. This, however, like many pop- 
ular notions, is a popular delusion. A man can 
only be married in this country by instalments. 
He must lead one—two—or perhaps three brides 
to the altar before he can realize what a mar- 
riage is defined to be —a state of perpetual 
union. Matrimony is no longer an epoch in a 
man’s life; it is merely an incident. 
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Our calculating age has given birth to a class 
of practical men, who, with slate and pencil, re- 
duce every thing to figures, and can cipher out 
the number of years in a man or woman with 
the same precision as the pounds in a bale of 
cotton, or the quarts in a puncheon of molasses. 
These arithmeticians, 

“The hard, unsympathizing moderns, filled with facts 

and figures,” 

it must be confessed are rude disturbers of our 
fondest dreams, and tell us many an unwel- 
come truth when we would rather listen to the 
flattering tale of fiction. The statements of 
these knowing calculators in regard to human 
life in the aggregate are encouraging enough to 
the present generation, for they prove to us that 
we live longer than our grandfathers did. This, 
however, is only true of the average of man- 
kind; and however satisfactory to those con- 
cerned, will bring no consolation to others who 
may be excepted, among whom we grieve to 
learn these merciless staticians have recorded a 
large class of American women. 

It has been stated that among the prosperous 
classes of some portions of this country, it takes 
two lives and a half of woman to equal in dura- 
tion one life of man. In other words, a man 
of forty-nine marrying a woman of twenty, would 
probably survive her a year. We are not pre- 
pared to guarantee this statement, but we give 
it in illustration of our subject, and because we 
believe, if it be not the exact truth, that it is an 
approximation to it. The Vicar of Wakefield, 
resolute monogamist as he was, would have 
been compelled to yield his argument to such a 
force of circumstances, and to allow a second, 
if not a third or fourth wife to an American 
husband, or leave him in the forlorn position, 
which the good Dr. Primrose himself so much 
deprecated, of a single man, with the barren 
consolation of talking only of population. 

Whether or not woman has been reduced to 
such a small fraction of humanity, as some of 
the heartless arithmeticians declare, still it is 
unquestionable that she is not that whole quan- 
tity —the wholesome body — Nature intended 
her, and those who love her best, would desire 
her to be. A medical writer says solemnly, and 
with a tear in his eye, “our own dear women 
of America are the most unhealthy women in 
the world.” Another declares, with a frightful 
coolness of professional statement, that “about 
half the young females, brought up as they are 
at present, undergo some visible and obvious 
change of structure,” and adds, “of the re- 
mainder, a large number are the subjects of 
great and permanent deviations, while not a 
few entirely lose their health from the manner 
in which they are reared.” All foreign travel- 
ers are startled by the short-life women they 
meet in this country, and ask the first “ How 
dye do?” with an air of such evident anxiety, 
that it is quite clear that they do not think their 
new friends long for this world, An English- 
woman, who was lately among us, records that 
she was greatly shocked by the large number of | 





monuments in the Mount Auburn Cemetery 
raised to the memory of young wives. 

But we need not the testimony of medical 
writers, nor that of sharp-sighted travelers, 
There is hardly a family record which does not 
give sad proof of the terrible mortality among 
our wives and daughters. ‘The bridal vail gayly 
decks the bride to-day, and the morrow of her 
wedded life hardly opens when the curtain of 
death falls and closes upon the happy scene, 
wringing the hearts of the afflicted spectators 
with sobs and tears. Within the limited expe- 
rience of a small social circle, it is easy to count 
a score of youthful widowers, who have been thus 
early bereft of their “companions for life.” This 
havoc of death among the young and the ten- 
der, the loving and the loved, while it wrings 
the heart with the whole energy of woe, should 
arouse the lover of his race to the exercise of 
all his strength to oppose the destroyer. It is 
a good sign that a sensible person like Miss 
Beecher has come to the rescue of her sex, and 
has written a book in which the truth is boldly 
stated, and in whose pages woman can learn her 
dangers and the best means of avoiding them. 
This courageous writer tells us emphatically 
that in all sections of our country a vigorous 
and perfectly healthy woman is an exception to 
the general experience. Statistics, Miss Beech- 
er declares, have been obtained which make it 
probable that of the wives and mothers in this 
nation not three out of ten can be classed as 
healthy women. Again, she remarks, it would 
be a sad yet interesting item could our census 
present the number of men whose first, second, 
and even third and fourth wives are in the 
grave, leaving motherless children to bewail 
their loss. It shall be our attempt to point ont 
cursorily some of the more obvious causes which 
are destroying the health of our women, and 
hurrying them to a premature grave. 

Women have been so often spoken to and of 
as the weak sex, that they have become finally 
persuaded that weakness is an essential part of 
their nature. Nay, more, they believe that 
their strength consists in their weakness, and 
that, like a feather, the lighter they are, the 
higher they must necessarily rise. ‘The senti- 
mental poets and novelists are responsible for 
much of this prevalent rage for female tenuity. 
Their ideal women are like so many overdone 
canvas-back ducks, with all the blood and savor- 
iness wasted by too much cooking. If women 
would study themselves more, and listen less to 
the small-talkers, whether in books or society, 
they would learn that they have a nature, which 
can only be thoroughly perfected by vigorous 
development. It is essential that they should 
know that they are in most respects constituted 
like the opposite sex, and that, like them, they 
have limbs for motion and brains for thought. 

The restricted life of woman in this country 
has much to do with her ill-health. The ma- 
terial prosperity of our people secures the fe- 
male sex from that necessary share in the labor 
of life to which the hard necessities of older 
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nations compel them. We thus have a larger | If our Mrs. Smiths would remain within the cir- 
class of women of leisure than any other na- | cle of home, and take an intelligent interest in 


tion. These “toil not, and neither do they | 
spin ;” and though they may be as beautiful as 
the lilies of the field, they are no less delicate 
and fragile. Our women seek in the habits 
and manners derived from fashionable life in | 
older countries a relief from the ennui of doing 
nothing. 
The women of the higher classes in Europe | 
alone enjoy the privileges of ease which are so 
universally vouchsafed to the female sex in| 
America. The European woman of rank is, 
however, in a position to which she is born and | 
bred, and finds resources for interest and occu- | 
pation in the traditional social duties which | 
are attached to her inheritance. Her original | 
culture is in accordance with the high standard | 
of intellect and taste which must necessarily | 
prevail in a society the admission to which is 
considered, whether justly or not, the highest | 
reward of excellence. To this early education 
succeeds the habitual association with women | 
of her own rank and equal culture, and with 
the foremost men of her country, the states- | 
men and successful men of intellect. This 
happy position of the elevated European woman 
secures for her that intellectual exercise and | 
social interest which are the happiest and most 
healthful occupations of the female mind. The 
American woman of leisure has no such sphere 
for the use and discipline of her faculties. Her 
society, which is naturally and properly that of 
her brothers and husband, is one made up of 
those who are absorbed in material interests. 
These are drilled easily into external conform- 
ity with the requisites of fashion, and make, it 
must be confessed, very élegant walking gen- 
tlemen, who dress—to use a theatrical phrase— 
their parts to perfection. But with a note to 
pay on their conscience, and whole bales of cot- 
ton weighing down their souls, they can hardly 
be supposed to be in that sprightly condition, 
even if possessed of the other requisites, neces- 
sary for refined social enjoyment. Fashion- 
able society in this country, then, does not sup- 
ply those resources which a woman absolutely 
requires for healthful development. “ Well,” 
suggests the elegant Mrs. Smith, “it is not my 
fault, surely, if Smith is in the grocery business, 
which you will please recollect is the wholesale, 
and will talk of the prices of rum and molass- 
es.” No, my dear Mrs. Smith, it is not your 
fault, nor his either, that your husband is a 
grocer, and talks about groceries; but it is your 
fault in placing him in a position where you 
insist upon his not talking about them, when 
he can talk about nothing else. The mistake 
consists in adopting a fashionable form of life 
from Europe which is not in conformity with 
the natural habits and tastes of the people. We 
have thus all that is bad in foreign society with- 
out the good—the unhealthy lexcit 
without the wholesome intellectual relief. The 
pure wine has been drawn off, and we besot our- 








selves with the poisonous dregs of debauchery. 
Von. XIII.—No. 73.—F 


what naturally concerns the affairs of their hus- 
bands, they would be better wives and healthier 
and happier women. In France wives assist 


‘their husbands in their business. We don’t 


dare to recommend our /adies to follow their 
example. If, however, our merchants and 
tradesmen’s wives were not to confine their at- 
tention to spending money but assist in making 
it, they would have what they seem so much to 
| want—something to do. Fashionable parties, 
| without the relief of intellectual society, are the 
most wearisome of bores ; while the interchange 
| of mutual affections and confidence in the do- 
mestic circle never satiate. Society, as consti- 
tuted with us, is not equal to the necessities of 
the most humble intellect. 

Home, we believe, if its resources were prop- 
| erly cultivated, would supply much of what our 
women need for the healthy development of 
their minds and bodies, which are so mutually 
related that neither can be ill treated without 
both suffering. ‘Our bodies and. our minds,” 
says Sterne, “‘are like a jerkin and a jerkin’s 
lining; rumple the one, you rumple the other.” 

Miss Simper, who has just “come ont,” proud- 
ly swelling in all the amplitude of the score of 
breadths of her new moire antique, bristles up 
with rage when we talk of the domestic circle 
as her proper sphere. She has been attending 
the lectures lately at the Mercantile Library 
Association, and heard an eloquent young gen- 
tleman say that what the women of the present 
age needed was a “career.” Having learned 
from young Tibbits, the Adonis at her side, 
that a career was not a husband, as in her inno- 
cence she had supposed, but an A No. 1 position 
among the nobs of the world, as her mercantile 
friend expressed it, Miss Simper resolves to go 
on for the present with the fashionable season, 
in the hope that the career may turn up at the 
end of it. We would advise her, however, and 
her female friends to eschew fashionable par- 
ties which are moral and intellectual deserts, 
where both the heart and mind die of famine, 
and the body can not escape disease. We would 
have these young ladies develop their facul- 
ties in responding to the ever-recurring claims 
of domestic life, and engaging in those intel- 
lectual occupations and studies which can be 
best pursued in the tranquillity of home. We 
have no desire to thrust the fine ladies of our 
day back among the pots and kettles, but we 
believe a daily interest in the routine of house- 
hold duty would improve their health and not 
spoil their beauty. We are not prepared to 
think with Cobbett that the best qualification 
for a wife is the ability to scrub. Mrs. Cobbett 
was chosen, however, according to her husband. 
by that test, and there is no doubt her health 
was vigorous, for she lived to a good old age, 
whatever may have been her other endowments. 

We hope we may have been understood—at- 
tributing as we do much of the ill health of our 
women to the exciting, purposeless life of fash- 
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ion—as advising the cultivation of the simple | additional burden of wh at properly belongs 2 to 
resources of home as the best means of supply- their wives. Going to market, dealing with 
ing the female intellect with that regular exer- the grocer, seeking the characters of servants, 
cise which is essential to health of body and getting Tommy’s hair cut, and purchasing the 
mind. We will now pass to a consideration of crockery, are offices which belong more appro- 
the prevalent disobedience, on the partof Amer- priately, we would think, to the wife than to the 
ican women, of some of the obyious laws of husband. Our women, however, would seem to 
regimen. think otherwise; and, having nothing to do at 
Whether it is from ignorance or recklessness home, take care that their husbands shall re- 
it may not be easy to determine, but it is quite lieve them of the necessity of having something 
clear that our women are in the daily habit of to do abroad. American women thus deprive 
disobeying some of the most important laws of themselves of the ordinary motives for the ex- 
health. Most of the ladies of our acquaintance | ercise of that bodily activity which is absolutely 
don’t take exercise enough daily to digest a pea. essential to good health. It is absurd to call in 
It is not reasonable, perhaps, to expect that | the doctor to relieve that indisposition which is 
women should soil their elegant minds with so | the necessary result of the disobedience of the 
coarse a study as that of anatomy and physiol- simple physiological law—that the body, to be 
ogy, which, however, has been termed “a hymn | healthy, must be exercised. Repeated calls 
to Deity,” although there are books, such as upon the doctor will only lengthen his bill, and 
Combe’s and Miss Beecher’s, where this subject | shorten the patient’s life. 
is so delicately handled that the most fastidious; Voltaire tells an apologue which we com- 
female taste need fear no offense. It is, how-| mend to those who put more faith in physic 
ever, reasonable to suppose that those women (than in the laws of health. Zadig finds his 
who have legs—and such they all undoubtedly | mistress a captive in the hands of one Ogul, a 
have, though it may not be common to ac- | | great dignitary, who is afflicted with dyspepsia, 
knowledge by name the possession of those in- | in consequence of high living. Ogul’s physician 
dispensable instruments of locomotion—know | has recommended a basilisk cookesl in rose-wa- 
the uses of them. They, however, might be | ter. Zadig enters the palace, and falling pros- 
entirely ignorant as for all the practical evi- | trate at the feet of his lordship, announces him- 
dence they give of their knowledge. | Self as a phy sician, with a basilisk cooked in 
The only force for which our modern females | rose-water in his possession, with which he 
are remarkable is the vis inertie. They sit too | promises to cure Ogul’s dyspepsia, on condition 
much, and move too little. Dr. Mason Good ‘that Ogul will set free Zadig’s mistress. The 
is said to have died of a carriage; our women | | proposition was readily accepted, for search had 
are dangerously afflicted with sofas and easy | been made in vain every where for the pre- 
chairs. The faithful Bridgets, whose limbs are | scribed basilisk. Zadig was then charged to 
as broad as their accent, are the sole female | commence the treatment, which he prefaced by 
locomotives of our households, and their mis- | the following explarfation : “ My Lord, the bas- 
tresses are only active in stimulating by sharp | ilisk I have brought is not to be eaten ; its vir- 
precept the activity of their Irish proxies. A | tues are only to be absorbed through the pores. 
wail from the nursery in these degenerate days, | I have put it into a bladder, well blown up, and 
however it may arouse the maternal instincts, | covered with leather. You must kick it back to 
will not put in motion the maternal limbs. | me with all your strength every time I kick it to 
“Frederick Augustus, my darling,” feebly sighs | you; and after a few days of this treatment you 
out the mother's heart from the smothering | will be enabled to judge of my skill.” Ogul, 
depths of the cushioned seat, “do ring that bell | | after the first day’s treatment, was quite over- 
for Bridget ; I hear the baby crying!” | come, and thought he would give up the ghost 
The Bridgets of the kitchen have their re- | from sheer fatigue. On the second, however, 
venge in their ruddy faces and stout arms, and, | Ogul was less fatigued, and had a good rest the 
with the amiability of good health, do not grum- | night following. In the course of eight days 
ble at the repeated bell-ringings, and the volley Ogul entirely recovered. Zadig now took his 
of cross words which come from the delicate departure, with the remark: “Oh, mighty Ogul! 
puppet of the parlor. There are a thousand you have been playing foot-ball, and been tem- 
minor household duties which, if the ladies perate in the mean time. Allow me to inform 
would do themselves, and not call upon their you that there is no such thing as a basilisk in 
servants to do for them, would compel that | all nature; bat with temperance and exercise 
wholesome exercise of the body which is requi- |ave are always sure of good health.” Our wo- 
site for its health, and that of the mind as well. | men would do well to take the moral of Ogul’s 
What that useful drudge, Bridget, does not foot-ball to heart. 
do of household duty, is done by that equally But surely, it may be said, our women do 
humble servant whom it is common to term, by not always imprison themselves within their 
social courtesy, the master of the house. It houses. Do they not promenade in their Broad- 
might be supposed, from the ardor with which | ways, and vigorously dance through the fashion- 
dry-goods and hardware are pursued in this. ‘able season? As for their dancing, it is vigor- 
country, that husbands had quite enough to do | | ous enough, but, under c:rcumstances, about as 
in attending to their own duties, without the favorable to health as the convulsive throes of 
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the stifled crowd of a slave-ship, or the dying | 


agonies of the prisoners in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. Every movement in the close rooms 
where a fashionable throng gathers, night after 
night, for what the world, with bitter mockery, 
calls pleasure, adds, by increasing respiration, 
to the malignity of the poisoned atmosphere. 
We are no enemies to the dance, every move- 
ment of which, when free and natural, is favor- 
able to the dev elopment of the grace and vigor | 
of the body. It is, however, an exercise—like | 
all exercises—that is only productive of such 











have connected the mode of growth in the gar- 
den and the delicacy of the vegetable on the 
table, as cause and effect. The tenderness and 
whiteness, which certainly improve the qualities 
of the celery as an eatable, are produced by 
carefully excluding the plant while growing from 
the rays of light. Women make themselves 
white and tender by a similar process. White- 
ness and tenderness, however desirable in a veg- 
etable, we can not think, in spite of the canons 
of fashionable taste, to be qualities commenda- 
ble in a woman. If she were destined to be the 


results when in the open air, or where there is | | wife of the king of the Cannibal Islands, who 
proper ventilation and a moderate temperature. | would marry her to-day and serve her up for 
As for the promenading of our ladies in the | breakfast to-morrow, there is no doubt that, by 


streets, it can be hardly called exercise, for the | 


making herself white and tender, she would be 


mincing steps of the fashionable gait do not | | fulfilling her vocation, and commending herself, 


bring the limbs into much action. The women | 


| like a faithful spouse, to the palate of her rav- 


never present themselves unless in full toilet; | enous lord. 


and when we are conscious of its secrets, and 
can count the half dozen skirts of whalebone, 


hair-cloth, moreen, flannel, and starched cotton, 


with the additional periphery of a hoop, we are 
not surprised at the fashionable gait, but are 
quite puzzled to understand the possibility of 


locomotion at all under the circumstances. Al- | 
though some of our male friends have observed | 


the ladies putting on boots with some jealousy, 
as if it were an encroachment upon their priv- 
ileges, and might lead to the appropriation of 
the contiguous part of the masculine attire, we 
have viewed it as a very sensible change in the 
habits of our ladies, and as showing a disposi- 
tion to proceed in the right direction. Our 
booted dames look as if they were resolved to 
walk out on all occasions, in spite of wind and 
weather, and we bid them God speed. We want 
oar women not only to walk, but to walk vigor- 
ously, with their bodies and legs unfettered with 
the complicated swathings of fashion, and their 
arms free, not manacled in a muff, or held in 
a constrained position in front, which gives 
our fashionable ladies the look of trussed 
fowls. Let those, too, whose wealth admits of 
it, mount a horse, and gallop their blood into 
free circulation, learn to swim or pull at an 
oar when in the country, instead of dawdling 
through the languid mazes of a fashionable 
dance, night after night, at the various. places 
of summer resort, all the advantages of which 
are perverted by the introduction of the vicious 
habits of city life. 

The naturalists tell us that in the course of 
healthy development a tadpole becomes a frog. 
They also tell us that a tadpole without light is 
always a tadpole. We fear that many of our 
women remain in the tadpole state, and never 
reach that fullness of development which belongs 
to the higher being, from their perverse prefer- 
ence of darkness to light. ‘They may have ob- 
served how carefully the gardener heaps up the 
earth about the roots and stalks of the celery, and 
they may have marked the tenderness and white- 
ness of that vegetable esculent when they have 
maunched it, in the slow intervals of the three 
courses and a dessert. They may not, however, 





Light is essential to health and to beauty also. 
A red rose, deprived of the rays of the sun, grows 
pale, wilts, decays, and dies. Our women, how- 
ever, are resolved not to be red roses, and conse- 
quently they shut themselves out from the light 
of heaven, and willfully invite decay and death. 
Mark how carefully the light is excluded from 
our fashionable houses by means of blinds and 
dark, heavy curtains. This is artistic, for it 
serves to bring out the brilliancy of Miss Car- 
oline, by darkening all minor details which 
might distract the vision of the visitor from the 
chief object in the picture. But this trick of 
art shows a want of power, and is a confession 
of weakness, of which our young beaux are now 
duly warned. As most of our houses are built 
not to live in, but to show off their possessors to 
the best advantage in the eye of visitors, it is 
quite in character, perhaps, that regard should 
be had to effect, and not to health. It is, how- 
ever, necessary that people should appropriate 
some portion of their houses to reside in, and 
accordingly, as the best part of the three or four 
stories, as it may be, is generously given up for 
the benefit of strangers, there is generally a hole 
dug i in the ground to bury the family in. This 
is called the basement, but if it were called by 
its proper name of a cellar, it might perhaps be 
depreciated as it deserves, and be deemed total- 
ly unfit for any thing but storing potatoes or 
disposing of foul linen. Those who by hard ne- 
cessity are compelled to live in cellars, become 
meagre, rickety, and deformed in body, and have 
a ghost-like palor of complexion, while their 
ghastly look is only a faint indication of the 
ghastlier disease which has sapped their vitality, 
and is anticipating the corruption of death, 
“Glorify the room!” Sydney Smith used to 
shout with his wholesome lungs, as he ordered 
the shutters to be thrown wide open, that the 
rays of the morning’s sun might pourin. We 
commend our ladies to glorify their rooms, with- 
out any regard to the exposure of Miss Caro- 
line’s weak points, or the fading of the new vel- 
vet tapestry carpet, the loss of color in which 
will be-more than compensated by the addition- 
al bloom to the female face. As for the base- 
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ments, they are incapable of glorification, and | sible the pestilence which threatened to exterm- 


should be abandoned to the toads and black | inate the whole monkey colony. The great. 
spiders. est doctors in London were summoned in the 

Our women have, not very wisely we think, | emergency, and, after a proper investigation, 
concentrated their attentions upon the complex- they gave it as their opinion “that the exces. 
ion. ‘They make over their bodies to that in-| sive mortality was produced by a want of ven- 
genius Frenchwoman, Madame Crinoline, who tilation, and the system of heating, which burnt 
with her cunning art in the proper disposition | the air and induced inflammation of the lungs.”* 
of padding and hair-cloth, can supply any de-| These gentlemen recommended an open stove 


gree of plump rotundity in demand, as the Paris- | 
ian butcher swells out, with a puff of his vigorous | 
lungs, the carcass of a scraggy sheep to the full- | 
ness of well-fed mutton. Whether to wear one | 
or a dozen skirts, to be lean to-day or fat to-mor- 
row, our beauties leave to the decision of fash- | 
ion; but their complexions they take under their 
own special charge, and the result we must say 
is not very creditable to their taste and skill. 
We confess our preference for the complexion | 
of “a sun-burnt daughter of labor” to the} 
chalky face of fashion. Our climate tends to | 
produce brunettes rather than blondes, but the 
rich mellowness of beauty of the former, if in- | 
terfered with by art, is easily changed into a} 
dingy, opaque white, which shocks a wholesome | 
taste like an apparition of death. The complex- 

ion of many of our women is as pallid as their | 
white petticoats, and they seem proud of it, if 

we may judge by the care they take in blanch- | 
ing their faces by wearing vails, drawing the | 
curtains, shading themselves with “ flats” and 

parasols, and other contrivances for excluding | 
the light. The doctors tell us that there is no 

tonic in the pharmacopeeia equal to that of the | 
sun’s rays. At the Foundling Hospital in Paris 
they have a large inclined plane, exposed di- 
rectly to the light. Upon this, when the sun 
is out, the nurses arrange their little charges, | 
as naked as when they came into the world, in | 
rows, that they may bask in the solar rays, and ab- 

sorb their healthful influence at every pore. The | 


instead of the furnaces in use, and their advice 
being adopted, the monkey epidemic ceased at 
once, and chimpanzees, ring-tail apes, and dog- 
faced baboons, were no longer daily carried out 
dead by the wheel-barrowful, while all the survi- 
vors of every grade were immediately restored 
to the highest standard of brisk monkey health. 
Would that our doctors were as careful of the 


| health of American women as their profession- 


al brethren are of the health of the monkeys in 
the Zoological Gardens of London! Why is 
not the furnace denounced as it should be? 
Is it because the doctor finds that it is the best 
friend he has in the family? It certainly does 
more than any thing else to swell out the pro- 
fessional visiting list, and is more promising of 


| carrion to the medical vultures than an epi- 


demic. 

The excessive heating of our houses by fur- 
naces is destructive of health and life because 
it is the substitution of an artificial for a natural 
process, upon which not only the heat of the 
body, but other products essential to vitality de- 
pend. Animal heat is chiefly produced by the 
combustion of the carbon—in other words char- 
coal, which is a pervading element in most 


| food—in the oxygen, which is taken into the 


lungs with the air we breathe. This chemical 
action, however, is not confined to the lungs, 
but is going on in all parts of the body where 
the processes essential to organization are ina 
state of activity. Moreover, unless these in- 


inclined plane is found to be, next to mother’s | ternal furnaces are well-supplied with fuel, and 
milk—of which luxury the little innocents are no | the fire kept briskly burning, not only does the 


more conscious than of a silver spoon—the most 
invigorating regimen. When pap fails to fatten, 
and rhubarb and ipecac to purify, the forlorn 
babies of the hospital vivify in the sun like so 
many drowned flies. We recommend the in- 
clined plane treatment to our ladies, as infinite- 
ly preferable to the sick room with the shutters 
elosed, or the sofa in the parlor with the cur- 
tains drawn. Send away the doctor and all 
the pills and potions with him, and call in the 
sun. 

A frightful epidemic broke out in London. 
The monkeys in the Zoological Gardens died 
daily by hundreds. No species was exempt 
from the disease; the robust baboon and the 
delicate marmoset alike sickened, ceased their 
gambols, chattered no longer, refused the prof- 
fered nuts, uncurled their tails, and grinning a 
ghastly smile, died. All the nursery maids in 
London were in tears, and the very babies in| 
their arms became melancholy, and lost their 
appetite for pap. It was necessary, as the mor- 
tality increased from day to day, to stay if pos- | 


| body grow cold, but the very light of life flick- 
| ers and goes out. Animal life and animal heat 
|are mutually dependent. “If we should re- 
| gard,” says an eminent chemist, “ the conditions 
of temperature as independent of the organ- 
| ism, and unconnected with the phenomena of 
life, these phenomena would be unavoidably 
| and perpetually disturbed, and the due course 
‘of the organism altogether destroyed.” Our 
| ladies, however, with their artificial habits, 
| practically disregard science and nature, and 
| will not probably believe us when we tell them 
that, however hot the furnaces in their houses 
/may be, the heat essential to health and life 
can not be kept up without proper food, air, 
and exercise. When at home and at rest, it is 
no doubt essential that the in-door temperature 
should be higher than that of the outside win- 
ter atmosphere. The in-door temperature, how- 
ever, should be never more than 60° in the 
coldest, and 65° in the more moderate winter 
weather. To a healthy sensation such a de- 
* London Quarterly Review. 
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gree of heat in December should be as warm as | Sparrows, by the last experiment, in fact, were 
80° in July. Our wives and daughters, how- | almost frozen to death. It is clear that the re- 
ever, We are sorry to say, have not healthy sen- | sources for producing heat, independently of 
sations. Their husbands and brothers are in | the external temperature, must have been pos- 
a more wholesome condition in this respect. | sessed j in a much greater degree by these birds 
“How confoundedly hot you’ve got the house, | in winter than in summer. The same is un- 
my dear,” is the universal exclamation of every | doubtedly true in regard to man and woman, 
hearty householder as he enters after the brisk | and the inference to be drawn is, that we should 
work of the day. ‘No, my dear (dears always | regulate our supplies of external heat in accord- 
presage a domestic storm), it’s you that’s hot.” jance with the season. In winter much less is 
The husband has on his side the thermometer, | required than in summer, and when our houses 
which indicates 80°, but the wife scouts the | are heated to eighty degrees, as they often are, 
thermemeter, and believes it is in league with | it may be well to understand that we are en- 
her spouse to destroy her happiness. ‘‘ You're | during a heat which is like that of the inside of 
always talking of the thermometer; I wish there | an oven to a mild day in June. This excessive 
were no such things. Don’t I know better than | heat is, however, not felt to be excessive by our 
any thermometer when I feel cold?” responds women, because they neither breathe, exercise, 
the wife to the scientific argument. Of course | nor eat as they should. They make no heat of 
Smith and the thermometer have to give in, | their own, preferring to trust to the furnace for 
and Mrs. S. triumphs with a ring at the bell,|a supply. This may barely keep their fect 
and the order to Bridget, “ Put more coal on | warm for a while, but it will never digest their 
the furnace.” The furnaces are responsible for | food, circulate their blood, and perform other 
three-fourths of the family quarrels. functions which are necessary to health and life, 

That the wife feels cold and the husband | and which are dependent upon the natural pro- 
feels hot, while the thermometer is fast rising | | cess of generating heat within the body. We ex- 
to the boiling-point, may be true; but the dif- | hort our ladies to believe in science and nature, 
ference of sensation involves all the difference | and to put more trust in their husbands’ healthy 
between health and disease. The husband has, | instincts and the thermometer, than in their 


by air and exercise in the course of the routine 
of the day’s work, kept up the natural heat of | 
his body in accordance with the laws of Na- | 
ture. ‘The wife has striven, while lounging in- | 
dolently at home, to warm her slippered feet 
but in vain, notwithstanding the hot furnace | 
and a thermometer at eighty. 

Nature has beneficently provided the means 
by which man can live, either under the equa- 
tor or at the north pole, and still possess the 
exact quantity of animal heat necessary to 
health. This only varies a degree or two in 
the hottest and coldest climates. In the former, 
the heat is kept down by a smaller supply of 
oxygen in the rarified air, diminished appetite 
for carbonized food, and the cooling, by evapo- 
ration, of the abundant perspiration. In the lat- 
ter the heat is kept up by the abundant oxygen 
in the highly condensed atmosphere, and the 
voracious appetite for fatty and other highly 
carbonized food. When, in climates where the 
thermometer often indicates a difference of 
more than a hundred degrees of temperature in 
the atmosphere, the same animal heat is kept 
up, the resources for its production must vary 
enormously. In the cold regions these must be 
exceedingly great, and in the hot excessively 
small, One feels hot with less heat in a cold 
climate, and chilly with less cold in a hot one. 
It is easier to overheat the body in mid-winter 
than in mid-summer. <A celebrated French 
naturalist, in the month of February, surround- 
ed a cage containing sparrows with ice, and 
found, at the end of three hours, they had lost 
only two degrees of temperature. He did the 
same with the same birds in the midst of sum- 
mer, and it was found that they lost in three 








hours twenty-one degrees of temperature. The 


own sensations and the confounded furnaces. 
The heating process of our domestic ovens, of 

course, is not complete unless every breath of 

cold air is diligently excluded, and exceeding 


| care is accordingly taken by keeping the win- 


dows closed, by constructing double casements 
and other ingenious contrivances, to make the 
atmosphere not only too hot for health but too 
impure to breathe. A hogshead of pure air is 
computed the necessary allowance for a pair of 
healthy lungs per hour, and we are sure our 
ladies hardly get a thimbleful in the course of 
twenty-four. The excessive furnace heat so 
rarifies the atmosphere, that it becomes as 
weak in oxygen as the boarding-school bever- 
age was in coffee, which we used to believe was 
made by carrying a pot of boiling water through 
the kitchen while the genuine Mocha was being 
roasted for the master’s breakfast. This scant 
supply of oxygen is, of course, soon sucked up by 
the exhausted lungs, and as no fresh air is ad- 
mitted, the poisonous carbonic acid, which is 
thrown off by expiration, must be again taken 
in by inspiration. The result, of course, is ill 
health. A Dr. M‘Cormack has just written a 
clever book to prove that consumption, which 
is the most extensively mortal of all known 
diseases, is caused entirely by the want of pure 
air. We are not prepared to give in our ad- 
herence to the doctor’s views in regard to con- 
sumption, but there would be no difficulty in 
pointing out many other diseases in the noso- 
logy which are undoubtedly caused by a want 
of proper ventilation.* 





* M. Lombard, of Geneva, records, that in various oc- 
cupations 127 of a 1000 die of consumption where the air 
is necessarily hot and dry, while only 73 is the proportion 
of deaths of those who work in the open air. 
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The circumference of our ladies’ dresses is 
increasing inversely as their figures. As their 
bodies collapse their skirts dilate, and we would 
as soon expect to find a substantial woman, 
within the expansiveness of modern female 
dress, as to dine heartily upon an omelette sou- 
jieé. Uf we were satirically disposed we might 
quote, for the benefit of our female readers, 
Addison’s paper on hoops (aside, see Spectator, 
No. 127), or we might repeat the scandal, rife 
among the scandal-mongers, which attributes 
the prevailing proportions of female dress to the 
fashion set by the Empress Eugenie, for which, 
however, nature is more responsible than art. 
We have no desire, God forbid, for the perpetu- 
ity of Louis Napoleon’s dynasty, but if the set- 
tlement of that question is to reduce the pe- 
riphery of our ladies’ dresses and to bring into 
the world a more rational fashion, we sincere- 
ly hope that the French tyrant may soon be 
dandling an infantile Napoleon, prince or prin- 
cess as it may be, upon his imperial knee.* If 
the present fashion should turn out to be only 
a nine months’ wonder! so much the better. 
Our objection to the ladies’ skirts, however, is 
not upon the score of taste, but on the ground, 
if the doctors are to be believed, of the ill effect 
of so much weight of dress upon the health of 
women. The ladies themselves confess, that 
they feel as if they had only half struggled 
through a millstone, and had to bear its weight 
upon their hips. To disrobe a lady of fashion 
costs more labor than it did Belzoni to unwrap 
a mummy, and to discover nature hid in such 
an involved complexity of art, is as difficult as 
it was for Layard to find the remains of the 
Assyrian queen concealed beneath the accumu- 
lated rubbish of centuries. ‘“ Ma_foi!” exclaims 
the bright-eyed French soubrette, “ c'est de trop,” 
as she breathlessly unties the tenth skirt, and 
reduces her mistress to her natural proportions. 
And then the knowing jade, with a cunning 
smile, half in contented satisfaction at her own 
healthy fullness of person, and half in disguised 
contempt at her lady’s meagreness, counts upon 
her ten fingers, Ist, the robe of moire antique ; 
2d, the laced petticoat; 3d, the whalebone 
ditto; 4th, the crinoline; 5th, the moreen skirt; 
6th, the cotton ditto; 7th and 8th, the two cord- 
ed ditto; 9th, the flannel petticoat; and then, 
and then—mais vraiment c'est de trop. 

Among the half-dozen things said by Rogers 
on his own account in his “Table Talk,” he 
states that the head-dresses of the ladies were 
of so preposterous a size in his youth, that he 
recollects having gone to Ranelagh in a coach 
with a lady who was obliged to sit upon a stool 
placed in the bottom of the coach, the height 
of her head-dress not allowing her to occupy the 

* Napoleon-Eugéne-Louis-Jean-Joseph, fils de France, 
and son of the Empress Eugenie and the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, was born on the 16th of March, and, as Jeames 
records, ‘‘of so robust a constitution that he was nearly 
as big as the child of his nurse, two months his elder.” 
We congratulate the female “swells” of fashion on the 


prospect of a collapse proportionate to so stupendous an 
event. 








regular seat. We know of a case, where a lady 
of our acquaintance, on going in full toilet to 
a ball, not only was obliged to stand up in the 
coach, but the periphery of her multiple skirts 
so filled the vehicle that her husband was forced 
to cool his shins, during a long February drive, 
in company with the coachman on the box. 

It is, indeed, too much, as the cunning la- 
dies’-maid remarks ; for this accumulated dress 
weighs down upon certain organs of the fe- 
male frame with a pressure that prevents thei 
healthy action, and after first perverting their 
functions, finally destroys their vitality. Many 
of the diseases to which females are particularly 
subject are justly attributed to the mode in which 
the caprice of fashion insists upon clothing their 
bodies. Nor is the practice of cultivating nudity 
above, 

‘*___with nothing of her 
To be seen that's woman, but her upper part,” 
and indulging in multiple circumvolutions of 
covering below, any more sensible than that of 
the Irishman who, finding his feet cold from 
the shortness of his blanket, cut off the top 
and sewed it on the bottom. Like bad arch- 
itects, our women are diminishing the upper 
structure, while they increase the foundation, 
and with a worse result, for while the forme: 
only spoil beauty, the latter destroy strength. 
The excessive heat produced by the thick lay- 
ers of the clothing upon the loins, renders the 
wearer susceptible of all the ill effects of ex- 
posure to cold, and the scant covering of the 
breast exposes the weakest point liable to at- 
tack. Corsets we had supposed obsolete; but 
it is said that the ladies still constrict themselves 
with these ingenious devices—or rather, vices— 
for self-torture. When applied early, in the 
malleable state of youth, the corset deadens, by 
its pressure, the action of the muscles, chokes 
respiration, bends the bones, caves in the chest, 
and gives that twisted, hour-glass form to the 
female figure which is as ugly as it is unnatural. 

As a dinner on meringues a la créme, at Thomp- 
son’s, varied with courses of chocolate-drops, 
and succeeded by a dessert of Stewart’s candy, 
is by no means a wholesome substitute for beef 
and pudding, it is proper to protest against the 
ordinary diet of many of our ladies. The ele- 
ments of food—water, sugar, albumen, and oil— 
necessary to wholesome aliment, are best ob- 
tained in a simple, well-ordered dinner of soup, 
fish, meat, vegetables, and dessert. Any waste 
of appetite upon innutritious diet is a waste of 
health, strength, and life. Dinner should be 
treated with more respect than it is, and should 
be always substantial and regular. It is poor 
economy to content ourselves with any make- 
shifts for that great event of the day. It is as 
well to inform the ladies that, when, after sati- 
ating themselves with sugar-candy in the morn- 
ing, they come home to a melancholy dinner of 
tea, apple-pie, and cold buck-wheat cakes (their 
husbands in the mean time fattening at Del- 
monico’s), that although they may be satisfying 
their appetites, they are by no means satisfying 
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the demands of health and life. Let the fam- 
ily-dinner be regarded with proper dignity, and 
the social board as the gathering-point daily for 
all members of the family. Husbands would be 
more in their place at the head of their table at 
home, than in hob-nobbing with convivial stock- 
jobbers over their Champagne at Delmonico’s, 
or their Madeira at the Club. Let the wife, too, 
eschew the poison of the confectioners, and keep 
in reserve a hearty appetite for wholesome beef 
at home. 

We have exhausted, for the present, our cat- 
alogue of complaints against the ladies, whose 
pouts and frowns at our plain speaking we shall 
patiently endure, knowing that when they have 
improved their health by taking our advice, 
there will be a corresponding improvement in 
their tempers. 


“For mind and body are so close combined, 
Where health of body, health of mind you find.“ 





THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC.* 

LVA had been sent to the Netherlands to 

carry out no half-way measures. He was 
to suppress heresy, re-establish the Inquisition, 
and abrogate all the privileges which the prov- 
inces had so hardly won, and which every suc- 
cessive sovereign had solemnly sworn—Philip 
more solemnly than any—to maintain inviolate. 
The government of the Netherlands was hence- 
forth to be as absolute as that of Spain and 
Italy. 

The first thing to be done was to entrap all 
the leading nobles who had taken part in the 
Opposition, including, if possible, William of 
Orange. Egmont had of his own accord put 
his neck into the noose, and the favorable re- 
ception accorded to him was a lure to induce 
the others to present themselves. A close in- 
timacy was fostered between the Count and the 
Grand Prior, Don Ferdinando, Alva’s illegiti- 
mate son, who was also instructed to address a 
friendly leter to Horn, urging him to pay his 
respects to Alva. In spite of warnings from 
without and misgivings from within, this ill- 
starred noble yielded to these blandishments, 
and repaired to Brussels. Two of the three 
great nobles were now within the grasp of Alva. 
It was vain to hope that the wary William 
would fall into the trap. The mask of friend- 
ship had been worn long enough. It was now 
to be dropped. 

On the 9th of September the Grand Prior 
gave a banquet to the Flemish nobles. Alva 
scent his own military band to enliven the feast. 
At its close he desired Egmont and Horn to 
proceed to his own house, as he wished to con- 
sult with them upon public affairs. The doomed 
nobles obeyed the summons and were received 
with the utmost consideration. ; 

The council lasted for three hours. As it 
broke up, the Don Sancho de Avila, Captain of 
the Duke’s guard, requested Egmont to wait for 
& moment after the others had retired. When 
these two were alone, Avila announced that he 








was commissioned to arrest his companion. At 
that moment the doors of the adjacent apart- 
ment were flung open, and Egmont saw that it 
was filled with Spanish soldiers. He surren- 
dered his sword, saying that it had done the 
King good service in other days. The arrest 
of Horn was effected in a similar manner by 
another officers Both were placed in close con- 
finement, and interdicted from all communica- 
tion with their friends. ‘Their confidential sec- 
retaries were also arrested, in order to be used 
as witnesses against them. Their papers were 
secured and placed in the hands of the Duke. 
The joy of Philip was unbounded when he 
was apprised of the arrest of Egmont and Horn. 
But shrewd Granvelle eagerly inquired whether 
the Prince of Orange had also been taken, add- 
ing that if he was not in the net, Alva had 
caught just nothing. The worn-out old Inquisi- 
tor, Peter Titelman, asked if “wise William” 
had been caught. When he learned that he 
had not been entrapped, he said, “Then will 
our joy be brief. Woe unto us for the wrath to 
come from Germany.” 

Egmont and Horn being in safe custody, Alva 
determined to partake slowly of the luxury of 
taking vengeance uponthem. Their doom had 
been fixed before he left Spain; but months 
elapsed before the charges against them were 
prepared. Meanwhile the process against all 
minor offenders was to be prompt and speedy. 
The ordinary tribunals were too slow and un- 
certain to serve the present purpose. Alva 
therefore organized a new court to try all of- 
fenses that had arisen during the late troublous 
times. He named it the “Council of Troubles,” 
but indignant history has rebaptized it as the 
“ Blood-Council.” 

Its special function was to define the crime 
of treason, to fix the punishment, and see it car- 
ried into execution. The definition which it 
gave was comprehensive. It was treason to 
have signed or delivered any petition against 
the new Bishops, the Inquisition, or the Edicts. 
It was treason to have attended field-preaching, 
or to have failed to oppose it or the image-break- 
ing. It was treason to have been concerned in 
the “ Request” of the nobles. It was treason to 
have asserted that the King had not the right 
to annul the privileges of the States. And es- 
pecially was it treason to maintain that the 
Blood-Council was bound to respect any law or 
charter. If the definition of the crime was 
long and varied, the penalty was announced in 
briefterms. It was death, without exception or 
delay. 

The twelve members of the Council were ap- 
pointed by Alva. With the exception of two 
Spaniards, Vargas and Del Rio, their business 
was merely to collect information, prepare 
charges, and recommend to the two Spaniards 
what punishment should be inflicted. Vargas 
and Del Rio only had the right of voting. If 
the report concluded with recommending that 
death should be inflicted, it was at once ap- 





* Concluded from the May Number. 





proved and carried into execution within eight- 
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aud-forty hours. If it concluded otherwise, the | 
commissioners were loaded with reproaches, and 
ordered to take back the report and revise it. 

Alva was determined that no traitor should | 
escape, either from failure of positive proof, or | 
through any possible human weakness on the | 
part of his subordinates. He was not at first | 
sure that they could be trusted; but he was sure | 
of himself. He therefore retained in his own | 
hands the final decision in all cases brought be- | 
fore the Council. ‘Two reasons,” he wrote to | 
the King, “have determined me thus to limit | 
the power of the tribunal: The first, that not, 
knowing its members, I might easily be deceived | 
by them; The second, that men of the law con- | 
demn only for crimes that are proved.” So the 
Duke labored seven hours a day in the Blood- 
Council. 

His apprehensions were groundless. He} 
might at least have reposed full confidence in 
Juan de Vargas. What Alva was to Philip, 
Vargas was to Alva. Alva did his bloody work 
with the cold remorseless solemnity of a Strat- 
ford; Vargas performed his task with the brutal 
buffoonery of a Jeffreys. The proceedings of 
the Council were conducted in Latin, for Var- 
gas understood no Flemish ; and even in their 
own imminent peril the Flemings took grim de- 
light in ridiculing the uncouth phrases in which 
he couched his bloody decisions. 

Hessels, one of the subordinate members, was 
worthy of his place. He was accustomed to in- 
dulge in a nap during the course of the. after- 
noon’s proceedings; but when suddenly awak- 
ened to give his opinion, his answer, “ Ad pati- 
bulum, ad patibulum—to the gallows, to the gal- 
lows !” was always ready, though he was wholly 
ignorant of the merits of the case under discus- 
sion, or even of the name of the victim. Had 
Alva known his merits he would probably have 
given him the right to vote on the sentence. 

This fearful tribunal was busily at work with- 
in a fortnight after the arrest of Egmont and 
Horn. Besides the desire for vengeance, Alva 
had another potent motive for urging on its 
action. The goods of the condemned were to 
be confiscated, and he had promised Philip an 
annual income of half a million ducats from the 
proceeds of the confiscations. Though the pos- 
session of wealth was abundant reason for ac- 
eusation, poverty formed no ground for exemp- 
tion. If any one failed to appear when sum- 
moned, he was outlawed without further form ; 
if he appeared, he was sure of condemnation. 
The natural sequence of trial, sentence, and 
punishment, was sometimes reversed. Upon 
one occasion when the name of a person was 
called for examination, it was found that he had 
heen already executed; and a cursory glance at 
the evidence showed that, for a wonder, the 
offense charged upon him did not fall within 
any clause of the definition of treason. ‘No 
matter for that,” said Vargas, jocosely; “if he 
died innocent, it will be all the better for him 
when he takes his trial in the other world.” 

Cases of this precise character could not, 





however, be of frequent occurrence, for it was 
hardly possible that there should be a man, 
Protestant or Catholic, who did not come with. 
in some of the categories of treason as laid 
down by Alva, and expounded by Vargas. One 
citizen was beheaded because in a popular tu- 
mult he had persuaded a rioter not to fire upon 
a magistrate. It was held that this proved him 
to be a person holding authority among the 
rebels. A woman was arraigned for having 
offered some indignity to an image of the Virgin, 
together with her maid-servant who had seen 
the offense and had not denounced it. Both 
were drowned in a hogshead of water placed 
upon the scaffold. 

The prisons were soon filled to overflowing 
with the accused awaiting trial; though, to do 
the Council justice, this delay was owing to no 
fault of theirs. No means were spared to ex- 
pedite the proceedings. The accusations were 
often made out in batches, twenty, thirty, fifty, 
or a hundred together. At Shrovetide a gran 
razzia was made, resulting in the arrest of five 
hundred, who were sentenced and executed. 
The old machinery for executions was inade- 
quate to the work required, and the guillotine 
had not yet been invented. The columns in 
the streets, the posts of dwellings, were con- 
verted into extempore gallows. The whole 
country was fast becoming a charnel-house. 
The best blood of the Netherlands stained the 
scaffold. 

Schiller, writing in 1788, can find in the his- 
tory of civilized nations but one feeble parallel 
to this bloody tribunal. It is the proscriptions 
of Cinna and Sulla‘and Marius at Rome. Had 
his noble fragment been written five years later, 
the French Revolutionary Tribunal would have 
furnished a more apposite illustration. But 
the atrocities of the tribunal of Fouquier Tin- 
ville pale before those of the Blood-Council of 
Alva. Within less than three months from its 
organization the Council condemned more than 
1800 persons. The victims of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal during the fifteen months of its 
existence amounted to 1862. Thus the Blood- 
Council, in three months, and out of a popula- 
tion of two or three millions, found as many 
victims as were sacrificed by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, during a space five times greater, out 
of a population ten times as numerous.* The 





* Alison, indeed, following Prudhomme, says that 
18,000 were executed by the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
Very probably he intended to include other tribunals be- 
sides that of Paris. Even then, his statistics are wholly 
unreliable. He invariably multiplies the number of vic- 
tims, but is quite indifferent whether by five, ten, or 
twenty. Thus the four or five thousand executed by 
Carrier at Nantes, are raised by him to 82,000. He puts 
down the number of men slain in La Vendée (exclusive 
of 15,000 women and 22,000 children who are separately 
enumerated) at 900,000, Now the whole population of 
La Vendée in 1793 could not have reached 300,000: it 
is now but 390,000, It is true that the Vendéean war 
was not confined within the precise boundaries of La Ven- 
dée; but the population of the whole territory covered by 
it must have been less than half a million, which would 
give little more than 100,000 men, If we divide Prud- 
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September massacres at Paris, and the noyades | against what odds. So thought the Prince of 
and fusillades of Lyons and Nantes all find their | Orange, who now, from his retreat in Germany, 
prototypes, on a still more murderous scale, dur- | began to organize an insurrection. 
ing the administration of Alva in the Nether-| The materials were scattered over half Eu- 
lands. When impartial History sums up the | rope out of which his grand and subtle genius 
crimes against humanity wrought by Despotism | was to weave an organization strong enough to 
and by Revolution, she will write down that, | be matched against the gigantic power of the 
for every wrong done by the oppressed in their | Spanish monarchy. In a short time he had 
uprisings against tyranny, a hundred have been | formed open or secret leagues with half the 
perpetrated by the oppressors in maintaining | princes of Germany. He had secured prom- 
despotism. ‘The true monsters of history are | ises of aid from the Protestants of England 
the Philips and Alvas, not the Dantons and | and the Huguenots of France. He had sum- 
Robespierres. moned around him the exiles who had escaped 
Early in 1568 Philip laid the affairs of the | from the Netherlands. He sold his jewels, his 
Netherlands before the Papal Inquisition. The | furniture, and his plate to raise funds. They 
Holy Office speedily pronounced the entire | realized 50,000 florins. Other nobles contrib- 
population, with certain exceptions specifically | uted according to their ability. The mother of 
named, tainted with heresy; and as such con- | the imprisoned Count Horn gave 10,000 florins. 
demned them to death, The King forthwith From these sources half of the 200,000 crowns 
issued a decree confirming the sentence of the | which he deemed necessary for the commence- 
Inquisition, and ordering it to be put in execu- ment of a campaign was realized. The other 
tion. ‘This is certainly the most sweeping sen- | | half was furnished by the merchants of Amster- 
tence of death ever pronounced. Compared | dam and Leyden and other towns, and by refu- 
with it the wildest carmagnoles of Barrére and | | gee traders in England. 
the most insane ravings of Marat are the soul On the 6th of April, 1568, William issued a 
of mildness. Three lines condemned to death | commission to his brother Louis, authorizing 
as many millions of men, women, and children. | him to levy troops and wage war against the 
No one can believe that it could have been | Spaniards. This document reads strangely to 
intended by Philip that this decree should be | us. War was to be waged, in Philip’s name, 
executed to the letter. But this much was | against Philip’s chosen deputy and agent. For 
certain—the life and estate of every man in the | the first time, but not for the last, was the max- 
Netherlands was now at the absolute disposal | im of despotism, “The King can do no wrong,” 
of Alva. Where all were under sentence, any | wrested in favor of liberty, and that by a strict 
one fight be selected for punishment at a mo-| logical necessity. Since the King could do no 
ment’s warning. In fact, the executions were | wrong, the flagrant wrongs that were undenia- 
pushed on with a vigor that put to shame even | bly perpetrated by Alva must be done without 
the celerity of the Blood-Council, Alva wrote | the consent of Philip and against his will. 
to Philip that he was only waiting for the close | Hence loyalty to his gracious Majesty demand- 
of Holy Week to order eight hundred execu- | ed that his gracious Majesty’s troops and their 
tions at once. Heretofore the executions had | commander should be driven from the country. 
been simply on political charges; and death} The Netherlands were to be entered simul- 
satisfied the demands of the civil law. Now} taneously at three points: on the south by a 
the victims suffered as heretics as well as trai- | band of Huguenots from France; on the west 
tors, and torture was superadded. In order to, by an army from Germany; while Louis was 
prevent the sufferers from haranguing the pop- | to raise the standard of revolt in Frieseland on 
ulace as they passed on to execution, their| the north. William himself was to remain near 
tongues were screwed tightly into an iron com- | | Cleves with a fourth army, ready to march in 
press, and the tip was then seared with a hot | | the direction which circumstances should indi- 
iron. The swelling and inflammation precluded | cate. 
all possibility of speech, while the groans and| The first two attacks failed at once and total- 
unintelligible sounds wrung out by the extrem- | ly. The armies were scattered at a blow. Louis 
ity of agony formed abundant occasion for mer- was at the outset more successful. On the 24th 
riment to the executioners and Inquisitors. of April he entered Frieseland with a small body 
Sentence of outlawry and confiscation had | of troops. His banners were emblazoned with 
been passed upon William of Orange. His old- | patriotic devices; ‘ Freedom for Fatherland and 
est son, a lad at school, had been kidnapped | for Conscience ;” “‘ Now or Never, Save or Die.” 
and sent to Spain. The country was reduced | Thousands flocked around him, and he soon 
to the very extremity of misery. A whole peo- | found himself at the head of a large ill-armed 
ple lying under sentence of death could run no | and ill-disciplined force. 
greater peril by rising in revolt, no matter| Alva ordered two of his best officers, Arem- 
berg and Meghem, to make head against Louis. 
homme and Alison's 900,000 victims by 20, the quotient | It was agreed between these two commanders 


will probably exceed the true amount. The number of | that battle should not be given until their forces 
victims of the Revolutionary Tribunal which we have |. : 
given above, is that stated in the lists drawn up, after the | VeTe united. But Meghem was delayed, and 
fall of Robespierre, by the Convention, who had every | Aremberg alone came up with the insurgents 
motive not to understate it. They are doubtless reliable, | strongly posted near the monastery of Heiliger 
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Lee—the Holy Lion. Sorely against his will, 
he was forced by the impatience of his troops 
to attack the enemy without waiting for his col- 
league. ‘The Spaniards paid dearly for their 
overweening self-confidence. Hopelessly en- 
tangled among morasses and ditches, they were 
shot down and cut to pieces. Aremberg made 
a last desperate attempt to retrieve the lost bat- 
tle. At the head of a handful of cavalry he 
dashed into the midst of the patriot horse, 
commanded by Adolphus of Nassau, a younger 
brother of William, The two leaders met hand 
to hand. Aremberg shot his antagonist and 
clove his head with a sabre stroke. Of the five 
noble brothers of the House of Orange, four 
were to meet a bloody death. Adolphus was the 
first. Two more were to die on the field of 
battle; the fourth, and noblest, was to fall by the 
hand of an assassin. Aremberg, sorely wound- 
ed, attempted to escape from the mélée; but his 
horse fell dead under him; he was surrounded 
by a body of the enemy, and slain, fighting val- 
iantly to the last. 

When the news of this disastrous defeat 
reached Alva, he prepared at once to take the 
field in person. But before doing so he had 
bloody work to perform at Brussels. A large 
batch of prisoners were ordered for immediate 
execution; and the protracted process against 
Egmont and Horn was brought to a summary 
close. ‘The slow proceedings of the Blood- 
Council in their case afforded a striking con- 
trast to its usual celerity. It seems as though 
Alva was desirous to ascertain whether venge- 
ance was sweeter when tasted drop by drop 
or swallowed at a draught. After they had 
been four months in close confinement, they 
were furnished with a copy of the charges 
against them. Bakkerzeel, the faithful secre- 
tary of Egmont, had been repeatedly put to the 
rack, in the vain hope of wringing something 
from him which might implicate his master. 
The accusations were drawn up respectively in 
sixty-three and ninety long articles, to which 
they were required to furnish written answers, 
without the aid of counsel, within five days. 
Afterward a commission was granted them to 
collect evidence for their defense, but before this 
could be completed the case was pronounced 
elosed, and none of their testimony was intro- 
duced. It is useless to recount these charges, 
or to examine the foundations upon which they 
rested. The whole affair, from beginning to 
end, was a deliberate mockery. The fate of 
Egmont and Horn had been decided at Madrid 
before Alva had left Spain. On the 2d of June 
Vargas and Del Rio pronounced sentence of 
death against them. ‘This was approved by 
Alva on the evening of the 4th; and on the 
morning of the 5th they were beheaded in the 
great square of Brussels. Their bodies were 
delivered to their friends; their heads, after 
having been exposed, stuck upon spikes, on the 
seaffold, were put in boxes. If common report 
is to be trusted, they were sent to Spain for the 
personal gratification of Philip. 





Their estates were confiscated. The family 
of Egmont were left in utter poverty. Alva 
wrote to Philip that he did not believe there 
was in the world so miserable a family as the 
wife and eleven children of that wealthy noble. 
He doubted whether they had the means of 
buying a single meal, and advised that they 
should be taken to Spain and placed in a con- 
vent, where the daughters might take the vail. 

The Duke was now ready to proceed against 
Louis. He acted with a vigor worthy of the 
greatest captain of the age. By the middle of 
July he had concentrated his forces within a 
few miles of Groningen, where the insurgents 
were entrenched. Louis had been unable to 
derive any solid advantage from his victory at 
Heiliger Lee. He had no money to pay his 
mercenaries, and they were in a state of per- 
petual mutiny. He was attacked by Alva, and 
after a sharp skirmish, ending in a virtual rout, 
he retreated along the dykes and through the 
marshes, toward the little village of Jemmin- 
gen. This lies at the bottom of a peninsula, 
almost surrounded by the river Ems, and a deep 
arm of the sea. Here the Duke came up with 
them. Further retreat was impossible. Be- 
hind them was the broad river, which they had 
no adequate means of passing; before them 
were the veteran forces of Alva, through which 
the tumultuary bands of Louis must cut their 
way or perish. There was indeed one possible 
loophole for escape. Between Louis and Alva 
lay a tract lower than the sea, which was fenced 
out by strong dykes. If the sluices could be 
opened, and the country laid under water, the 
Spaniards would be unable to advance. ‘Time 
at least would be saved. Louis commenced the 
work of cutting through the dykes; Alva dis- 
patched a body of troops to prevent this. They 
were just in time. A breach had been made 
through which the waters were already rushing 
furiously. The Spaniards threw themselves 
upon those who were engaged in destroying the 
dykes, drove them off, and closed the openings. 
In vain Louis tried to recover possession of the 
ocean barrier. The Spaniards clung to this key 
of their position with a tenacity worthy of their 
renown, until strongly reinforced. 

Louis now advanced from his entrenchments, 
and resolved upon attempting to cut his way 
through the enemy. But the moment his troops 
came near the foe, they were seized with a sud- 
den panic, and fied. back to their camp, the 
Spaniards closely upon their heels. There was 
no longer a battle. It was a confused flight 
and massacre. The fugitives were driven into 
the river or slaughtered without resistance. 
Seven thousand insurgents were slain in a few 
hours. The Spanish loss is variously stated at 
from seven to eighty men. Count Louis escaped 
by swimming the Ems. 

Alva returned in triumph to Brussels, and 
resumed his butchery with new vigor. But he 
was soon summoned to make head against Will- 
iam of Orange. These accumulated disasters 
had not shaken the constancy of the Prince. 











He had succeeded in gathering a force of 
30,000 men in Germany, and early in October 
marched into Brabant. He was resolved to 
risk all upon the issue of a single battle. One 
decisive victory would rally the whole country 
to his standard. Alva had also studied the 
posture of affairs, and had determined not to 
fight. He knew that William had no means 
of carrying on a long campaign, and that to him 
delay was equivalent to defeat. The chances 
of victory were indeed ten to one in his own 
favor; but he was unwilling to risk the one 
chance against him. He preferred a sure vic- 
tory by delay to a probable one by fighting. 
The campaign on his part was a game of chess 
played by a consummate master. Wherever 
William moved, Alva was close at his side; yet 
so skillfully were his movements conducted that 
no opening for an attack was presented. The 
fiery Spaniards murmured at this apparent cow- 
ardice ; but Alva was immovable. The young 
Baron de Chevreau dashed down his pistols be- 
fore the Duke, as if to signify that under such 
a commander arms were useless. Alva smiled 
at his impetuosity, and told him that it was the 
business of a soldier to fight, but that of a gen- 
eral was to conquer; and a bloodless victory 
was the best of all. 

Alva was right. A total defeat could scarce- 
ly have been as fatal to the Prince as these 
Fabian tactics. Winter was approaching. His 
troops, without pay or plunder, were distressed 
for food and forage. Without a victory there 
would be no rising in the Netherlands, and with- 
out a rising there would be no supplies. Will- 
iam saw that it was useless to try to keep his 
army longer in the Netherlands. He led them 
to the French frontier, where he disbanded 
them, after vainly endeavoring to induce them 
to follow him into France, there to take part in 
the civil war then raging. The campaign had 
lasted barely a month. 

Alva was justly elated at his brilliant success. 
His return to Brussels was greeted with hollow 
rejoicing. The great square, where Egmont 
and Horn had died—and many another victim, 
nobler if less known than these—was enlivened 
by a succession of gay tournaments. He caused 
the cannon taken at Jemmingen to be melted 
down and cast into a colossal statue of him- 
self with a pompous inscription in his honor. 
It was hardly necessary for him to be his own 
eulogist. The Pope was duly sensible of his 
transcendent merits as a defender of the true 
faith. In testimony of these, he transmitted to 
him a jeweled hat and sword, accompanied by 
a letter written by the hand of the Holy Father. 
The Duke was bidden to remember that he was 
guarded by the hat as by the helmet of right- 
eousness, and that it was symbolical of the 
heavenly crown ready for princes who should 
support the Holy Church. The sword bore this 
motto, in Latin: “Take this holy sword, the 
gift of God by which thou shalt overthrow the 
enemies of my people Israel.” 
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brilliant success of the Duke’s measures. The 
net result of the confiscations had somehow 
failed to equal his anticipations. So far from 
affording a large surplus revenue for Philip, 
his administration did not pay its own ex- 
penses. Early in the spring of 1569 he issued 
a decree imposing new taxes to meet the defi- 
ciency. An extraordinary impost of one per 
cent. upon the value of all property of every 
description was to be paid at once. A perpet- 
ual tax was ordered of five per cent. upon every 
sale or transfer of real estate, and ten per cent. 
upon every transfer of personal property or 
merchandise. 

The Duke was a consummate strategist, but 
a poor financier. The extraordinary tax of 
one per cent. might perhaps be endured for 
once; but no trade or commerce could survive 
the perpetual five and ten per cent. upon sales ; 
and trade and commerce were the life of the 
Netherlands. A house might be sold a score 
of times during the year; an article of merchan- 
dise might change hands ten times in a week; 
the cost of each would then be doubled within 
those periods by the tax. If these were to be 
enforced the country would be ruined, but the 
government would not be enriched. It would 
be killing the goose that laid the golden eggs. 
Alva could not see this. He wrote joyously to 
Philip that the extraordinary impost would give 
him five millions in hand, and that he might 
rely upon two millions of net yearly income 
from the perpetual taxes. 

The Estates, however, resisted these imposi- 
tions upon their property with a boldness great- 
er than they had shown in defense of their lives. 
At length a temporary compromise was agreed 
upon. The extraordinary tax was to be paid, 
and two millions yearly should be accepted for 
two years, in lieu of the others. 

The events of the next two years may be more 
briefly dispatched. The fury of the religious 
persecution had in a measure exhausted itself. 
The health of Alva began to break. The fail- 
ure of his financial schemes had injured his 
credit at court. His enemies in Spain were un- 
dermining him. He knew that he was hated 
in the Netherlands; for this he cared little, but 
unmistakable signs showed that his favor with 
Philip was waning. The question of a general 
pardon began to be agitated at Madrid. Alva 
grew weary of his work, and begged to be re- 
called. He had fulfilled his errand, he urged, 
and had reduced the country to absolute sub- 
mission. 

Philip, who never made up his mind hastily, 
took <Alva’s request into consideration. In 
the mean while he forwarded to him four pro- 
grammes for a general amnesty in the Nether- 
lands, from which the Duke was to take his 
choice. In July, 1570, this selection was made, 
and the terms were publicly proclaimed in Brus- 
sels. Full pardon was offered to all—with cer- 
tain exceptions—who should within two months 
make peace with the Church and receive abso- 





There was one annoying exception to the 


lution. The exceptions, however, excluded all 
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heretical teachers, and those who had favored 
or harbored them; all who had been implicated 
in the destruction of the images; and all who 
had taken up arms or furnished money against 
the government. Those who fell within any of 
these classes might report themselves within six 
months, and were assured that they might hope 
for a fayorable consideration of their case. The 
amnesty seems to have differed from the uni- 
versal sentence of the Inquisition chiefly in this: 
By the sentence, all were condemned, with ex- 
ceptions that practically included nobody; by 
the amnesty all were pardoned, with exceptions 
that practically included everybody. Alva de- 
clared that he had chosen the mildest of the 
four programmes sent to him. It is to be regret- 
ted that the severer ones have not been recorded 
for the instruction of posterity. 

Meanwhile the time expired during which 
the two millions were to be paid, and Alva 
found himself again without money. He could 
burn and hang, but to raise funds passed his 
power. He insisted upon the payment of the 
taxes upon sales, 
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starvation. He determined to make a descent 
upon the coast of Holland. Chance and the 
winds brought him to Brill. A bold idea sug- 
gested itself to the Sieur de Treslong, one of his 
captains. It was to take possession of the town, 
and hold it in the name of William of Orange. 
The magistrates neither quite consented nor 
quite refused to surrender the place. The wild 
Sea-Beggars cut the matter short. They built 
a bonfire before the gate; then battering down 
the half-burned portals with the fragment of a 
mast, entered in triumph, and took possession 
in the name of William. 

From this chance exploit of two or three hun- 
dred half-starved buccaneers rose in time the 
United Dutch Republic. The revolt spread like 
wild-fire. In a few weeks all the important 
towns in the six northern provinces declared for 
William, as Stadtholder for Philip. He had 


| been appointed to this post in 1559, and still 


claimed it. Upon this slender fiction the whole 
government of the virtual republic rested until 





1581, when the authority of Philip was solemn- 


The Flemings foiled him as | ly renounced. 
our Revolutionary fathers nullified the tea-tax. | 


William was in Germany, busily engaged in 


‘They ceased to buy and scll. Shops were closed | turning to advantage the errors of Alva. He 


in the towns. 


Trade and industry were at an | sent Sonoy as his lieutenant to Holland. Among 


end. Bread, meat, and clothing were not to be | the written instructions with which he was fur- 


had. The provinces seemed ruined, The troops 
of Alva clamored for their pay, and he had no 
money to give them. He at last resolved to give 


an impetus to traffic by hanging a score of the | 


leading traders of Brussels who had dared to 
shut up shop. Just as he was on the point of 
trying this ingenious financial experiment, he 
received tidings from the little seaport-town of 
Brill, which gave him something to do better 
adapted to his genius. The narrative of this 
affair takes us back to William of Orange. 

During these two years and more the Prince 
had been sometimes in France, sometimes in 
Germany. He had, with his brothers, fought 
under the banners of Condé and Coligny. The 
Huguenots had been overthrown at Jarnac and 
Moncontour, partly by means of aid furnished 
to Charles IX. by Alva. Then new changes 
were seen upon the cards. A peace was patch- 
ed up between Charles and Coligny, and Alva 
was to be attacked in the Netherlands by French 
forces. 

William, who had been driven from the land, 
resolved to transfer the war to the ocean. He 
issued commissions to privateers to prey upon 
Spanish comnierce. The “ Sea-Gueux,” as 
these privateers were styled, became formidable. 
They were the germ of that naval power which 
was in the next century to dispute the mastery 
of the sea with England. William de la Marck, 
a kinsman of Egmont, was the admiral of this 
fleet. He had sworn that his hair should not be 
cropped or his beard shorn until he had avenged 
the death of his kinsman. He had been allow- 
ed to furnish himself with supplies in the En- 
glish ports; but early in 1572 Elizabeth issued 
a proclamation forbidding this, and La Marck 
was forced to put to sea almost in a state of 


| nished, were strict directions to secure perfect 


| toleration to the Catholics in that Protestant 
| province. His negotiations in France and Ger- 

many seemed about to be crowned with success, 
The French Court, as well as the Huguenot 
leaders had promised him aid. His gallant 
brother Louis, by a sudden coup-de-main, had 
taken possession of the strong city of Mons, close 
by the French frontier, where he was soon join- 
ed by a body of Huguenots. 

Success followed hard upon success. The 
great Lisbon fleet had cast anchor at Flushing, 
ignorant that the town had declared for Orange. 
All its rich treasure and merchandise fell into 
the hands of the insurgents. Among this were 
half a million crowns in gold, and a large quan- 
tity of ammunition. A thousand Spanish sol- 
diers were taken prisoners. William had mean- 
while raised another army in Germany, and had 
promise of large succors from France. It seem- 
ed as though Alva was at last in his power. 

The Duke confronted these disasters with a 
courage worthy of his renown. He dispatched 
his son, Don Frederick, to besiege Mons with 
what forces were at his command, while he 
set about providing reinforcements. Frederick 
routed a large force of Huguenots who were on 
their way to join Louis, and laid strict siege to 
the city. But with the northern provinces in 
arms against him, William making head in 
Brabant, and France ready to support him, the 
case of Alva seemed desperate. 

He was saved by a great crime, in the com- 
misssion of which he had no share. On the 
11th of August Coligny had written to William 
that he would join him, with the sanction of his 
king, at the head of 15,000 French troops. Two 





weeks from that day occurred the Massacre of 
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Saint Bartholomew. All hope of a French al- | 
liance was at an end. Charles and Philip were | 
reconciled; the blood of the slaughtered Hu- | 
guenots was a pledge of amity between them. 
Herod and Pilate had become friends. Alva 
repaired to Mons to press the siege in person. 
The army of William again disbanded. Mons 
was recaptured. All the towns which had sur- 
rendered to William shared the same fate. A 
new chapter of executions followed of course. 

William took his way to Holland, which alone 
remained faithful. He expected to perish. 
“There,” said he, “will I make my sepulchre.” 
Thither he was followed by Don Frederick, with 
orders to conquer this one remaining rebel prov- 
ince. The little town of Naarden, which lay in 
his way, hesitated to surrender at the first sum- 
mons. Though no formal resistance was offered 
it was doomed to destruction. The soldiers en- 
tered, and were sumptuously entertained. At 
the conclusion of the banquet the citizens were 
summoned to the church. When they were col- 
lected they were told to prepare for death. The 
door was flung open, and the Spaniards rushed 
with sword and dagger upon the unarmed herd. 
When all had been cut down, the church was set 
on fire, and dead and dying were consumed to- 
gether. 

The fate of Naarden was a warning of what 
was to be expected elsewhere. The ancient 
courage of the Batavi revived in the imminent 
peril, and they resolved to die with arms in their 
hands, Amsterdam had not yielded to William, 
and there Alva took up his position, as a point 
whence to recover the whole province. Ten 
miles from Amsterdam, on the opposite side of 
the narrow inlet leading from the Zuyder Zee to 
the Harlem Lake was the city of Harlem, which 
from its position was the key to the province of 
Holland. ‘The city was almost destitute of de- 
fenses, and its garrison amounted to but four 
thousand fighting men. To these were added 
three hundred fighting women, who bore their 
full share in the fearful drama that was to be 
enacted. Over the ruins of Harlem it was the 
purpose of Alva to march to the conquest of 
Holland. 

It was intended to make the siege a brief one, 
and Don Frederick concentrated before it a vet- 
eran force of 30,000 men. After a vigorous 
cannonade of three days an assault was ordered. 
The church-bells summoned the population to 
the walls to repel the assault. The stout burgh- 
ers plied sword and musket ; they pitched down 
heavy stones upon the heads of the assailants; 
live coals were showered upon them; hoops 
smeared with burning pitch were dextrously 
flung over their necks. The Spaniards were 
astounded at this unexpected resistance. Don 
Frederick saw that the town was not to be taken 
by assault, and recalled his soldiers from the 
trenches. Three hundred of them could not 
obey the summons, for they were cold in death. 
Only three or four of the defenders lost their 
lives. The assault was converted into a siege— 








one of the most memorable recorded in history. 


Besiegers and besieged mined and countermined, 
One defense was battered down only to show a 
new and stronger one raised behind it. Reg- 
ular approaches were as vain as the sudden at- 
tack had been. 

But if arms could not win the city, famine 
might. It was mid-winter, and the sufferings 
of the Spaniards were hardly less severe than 
thoseof the Hollanders. Don Frederick wished 
to raise the siege; but his iron father refused. 
If his son fell he himself would supply his place ; 
if he perished his wife should come from Spain 


| toshare his fate. He wrote to Philip that such 


a war had never been seen on earth. The be- 
sieged made constant sallies. In March a thou- 
sand men burst out, drove in the enemy’s out- 
posts, burned three hundred tents, and killed 
eight hundred of the unsuspecting enemy, with 
a trifling loss on their part. To their memory 
they erected a trophy upon the ramparts—a 
huge grave, with the taunting inscription, “‘ Har- 
lem is the grave-yard of the Spaniards.” The 
Prince endeavored to succor the town by water, 
and the battle was waged by sea as well as by 
land. On the 28th of May, the Spanish fleet 
gained a decisive victory. ‘This gave them the 
command of the lake, and cut off all supplies 
from the town. Famine now began to prevail. 
The store of bread, carefully husbanded, was 
exhausted. Every unclean animal was caught 
and eagerly devoured. The hides of horses, 
the leather of shoes, became delicacies. All 
hope of succor was gone. Death by sword or 
famine seemed inevitable. It was determiued 
to sally out in one body—the women and chil- 
dren in the midst—and either fight their way 
through or all die together. 

This determination became known in the 
Spanish camp. Don Frederick had learned by 
experience what the besieged could dare and 
do. Rather than run this peril he offered ab- 
solute indemnity, upon condition of surrender. 
The offer was accepted, and Harlem yielded on 
the 12th of June, 1573, after a siege of seven 
months and two days. The garrison had been 
reduced from four thousand men to eighteen 
hundred. 

The promise of indemnity was made only to 
be broken. Six hundred Germans who formed 
part of the garrison, were dismissed; the re- 
maining twelve hundred were butchered to a 
man; at least an equal number of citizens shared 
the same fate. Alva himself, writing to his 
master, states the number butchered in cold 
blood at twenty-three hundred. Five execu- 
tioners were kept busily at work, and when they 
were wearied with the toil, three hundred living 
wretches, tied in couples, back to back, were 
flung into the lake. 

The Spaniards had little reason to congratu- 
late themselves upon the conquest of Harlem. 
It had cost them 12,000 men, and seven months 
of time, to take a city defended by four thou- 
sand men. At this rate how many years, how 
many troops, how much treasure, would the 
conquest of Holland cost? 
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Equally memorable with the siege of Harlem 
was that of the little town of Alkmaar, upon 
which Don Frederick next advanced, with a 
foree of 16,000 men. Within the city were a 
garrison of eight hundred soldiers, besides thir- 
teen hundred burghers capable of bearing arms 
—twenty-one hundred men, all told, against 
sixteen thousand. The siege was opened in 
August. Alva seems to have somewhat re- 
proached himself for his mildness at Harlem, 
and to have wondered that since some of the 
inhabitants had been spared, the whole province 
had not at once flung itself at his feet in a trans- 
port of joy and gratitude. He was resolved 
that since Harlem had witnessed his clemency, 
Alkmaar should be a monument of his just 
severity. “If I take Alkmaar,” he wrote to 
Philip, “I am resolved not to leave a single 
creature alive; the knife shall be put to every 
throat. Since the example of Harlem has 
proved of no use, perhaps an example of cruel- 
ty will bring the other cities to their senses.” 

For a while the story of the siege of Alkmaar 
is but a repetition of that of Harlem. The 
fierce attacks of the Spaniards were met by a 
determined resistance. Boiling water, blazing 
pitch, molten lead, fire-hoops, were rained down 
upon the assailants, The first assault cost the 
Spaniards a thousand lives. One officer who 
had gained the top of the rampart, and caught 
a glimpse of the defenders before he was hurled 
back into the moat, reported that he had seen 
neither helmet nor harness within; only a few 


plain-looking people, who appeared like fisher- 


men. Despair had made these plain fishermen 
more than a match for the veteran soldiers of 
Alva. Yet they soon manifested that they were 
capable of still higher daring. They ventured 
to call in the remorseless sea as an ally. The 
opening of a few dykes would let in the ocean 
over the province from which it had been won. 
The fields and meadows would be flooded and 
the harvests ruined; but the Spaniards would 
be drowned. A messenger from Orange, at 
peril of his life, made way through the besieg- 
ing forces, with a promise that on a given day 
the dykes should be opened. The communica- 
tion was inclosed in a hollow staff. The mes- 
senger lost this in his perilous passage, and it 
fell into the hands of the Spaniards. They 
knew that the Prince would fulfill his promise. 
A council of war was held, at which it was re- 
solved that it was useless to contend with this 
new enemy. ‘The siege was forthwith raised, 
after it had lasted seven weeks. 

Negotiations were renewed between William 
and the Court of France before the year had 
closed. The elective throne of Poland had be- 
come vacant, and the French King was desirous 
to secure it for his brother, the Duke of Anjou. 
The influence of William was great among the 
German and Polish Protestants, and for the 
sake of gaining this Charles was willing to 
throw Philip overboard. A treaty was actually 
arranged, in virtue of which Charles was to 
supply William with men and money, in con- 





sideration of which he was to receive the pro- 
tectorate, under stringent restrictions, over Hol- 
land and Zealand, and the sovereignty over such 
other portion of the Netherlands as should be 
wrested from the Spaniards. 

These multiplied disasters had brought Philip 
to a conclusion with respect to the petition of 
Alva for recall. At the end of the year 1573 
his successor, Requesens, arrived and assumed 
the post. Alva, tortured with the gout, op- 
pressed with age, and burdened with debt, left 
the Netherlands. In five years, by his own 
estimate, he had brought 18,600 victims to the 
stake and the scaffold, while those that perished 
by siege, and massacre, and starvation, defied 
computation. He survived for nine more years, 
at the close of which he was attacked by a lin- 
gering fever, which reduced him so low that he 
was only kept alive by milk which he drank 
from a woman’s breast. Such was the quiet 
close of the life of the bloody Duke of Alva. 

The administration of Requesens lasted three 
years. It was marked by negotiations and fight- 
ing. But so evenly was success balanced that 
at its close the issue was as doubtful as ever. 
On the sea, the suecess of the Hollanders was 
almost unvarying; and they defended their 
towns with the obstinate pertinacity which they 
had displayed at Harlem and Alkmaar. On 
the land the iron discipline of the Spaniards 
gave them the superiority over the hasty levies 
which the Prince and his brother Louis could 
raise among the German and French mercena- 
ries. Both parties were constantly harassed 
for want of money to pay their troops; and 
both armies ever and anon broke out into open 
mutiny; but with this, difference, that the in- 
surgents mutinied before going into action, and 
the Spaniards after they had won the victory. 
On the 14th of April, 1574, a great battle 
was fought at Mook, between the Spaniards 
under Avila, and a body of German and French 
troops led by Louis and Henry, the brothers of 
William. ‘The Spaniards were completely vic- 
torious, and the two brothers were slain. 

The siege of Leyden, which commenced late 
in May of this year, is still more noteworthy 
than those of Harlem and Alkmaar. This city, 
one of the most beautiful in the Netherlands, 
stood in the midst of broad pastures and green 
meadows that had been reclaimed from the sea. 
Over these fertile fields many an eager eye was 
soon to be cast, in the hope that the waters 
might be seen rolling again over the land, once 
their bed. From the first, preparations were 
made for a long siege. All the food was put 
into the hands of the authorities and doled out 
by weight, half a pound of meat, and as much 
bread daily to a man, and a due proportion to 
women and children. The Prince of Orange 
implored the citizens to hold out for three 
months, assuring them that within that time he 
would devise some means for their deliverance. 
He had no force with which to raise the siege, 
but he held a position which would enable him 
to cut through the dykes and allow the ocean 
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to reclaim the land which had been wrested | But the Spaniards were panic-stricken at being 
from it, Better a drowned land than a lost | thus invaded by the ocean, and poured tumultu- 
land,” exclaimed the patriots as they calmly de- | ously over the narrow dyke, which formed the 
voted their fertile fields to desolation. The only path to the firm land. The wild Zealand 
waters that should flood the Spanish camp | sailors, almost amphibious, leaped from their 
would also bear supplies to the starving town. | vessels upon the retreating masses, and drove 
We need not dwell upon the mere fighting dur- them from the crumbling dyke into the sea. 
ing this siege. It was a repetition of the scenes | So, on the morning of the 3d of October, Ley- 
of Harlem and Alkmaar. Early in August the | den was relieved. On the very next day the 
sluices were opened, and the waters began | wind again shifted and drove the waters back. 
slowly to rise. The bread in the city was gone, | In a few days the land was again bare: and 
the only food left was malt cake. On the 2Ist | the work of re-constructing the dykes was be- 
a letter reached the Prince, from the city, stat- | gun. 
ing that they had fulfilled their promise. They| In memory of this great deliverance the Uni- 
had held out three months—two with food, and | versity of Leyden was at once founded. In its 
one without. Their malt-cake would last but | charter of institution the fiction of the suprem- 
four days longer. The Prince lay ill of a fever ; | acy of Philip was still gravely kept up. He 
but from the sick bed he directed all the opera- | himself was made to declare that in considera- 
tions. ' tion of what had passed he had “ resolved, after 
Five miles from Leyden was the great dyke, | ripely deliberating with his dear cousin, Will- 
called the Land-Scheiding. The piercing of | iam of Orange, Stadtholder, to erect a free pub- 
the outer dykes had already laid the ten miles | lic school and university,” and so on. The le- 
between this and the ocean under water. The | gal fiction of Philip’s supremacy now seemed 
besieging forces lay between this Land-Scheid- | like grave irony. 
ing andthe city. If this dyke were cut through, The remaining years of the government of 
the Spanish entrenchments would be flooded, | Requesens passed in barren diplomacy, enljven- 
and it was supposed that the waters would float ed by a few brilliant exploits on either side. 
the boats of the deliverers, laden with provis- | Orange labored with desperate earnestness to 
ions, to the very walls of the beleaguered city. | consolidate the insurrection in the north, thwart- 
It was now the 11th of September, and still the | ed often by the jealousy and parsimony of the 
starving town held out. On that night the States, and always embarrassed for want of 


Land-Scheiding was pierced, and the boats means to carry on his great enterprise. Re- 
passed through the gaps. But it was found that | quesens was no less embarrassed for want of 


another dyke, three quarters of a mile beyond, 
intervened. This had been left unguarded by 
the Spaniards, and was also breached. Yet 
now the waters diffused over so large a space, 
rose but slowly. A strong east wind also was 
driving them back toward the sea. So passed 
a week from the time of the opening of the 
Land-Scheiding, and the boats lay aground 
three miles from the city. But on the 18th the 
wind veered and blew a gale from the north- 
west. The waters rose; the armada was again 
afloat, and came within a mile and three-fourths 
of the city. Again the wind veered, the waters 
fell, leaving the boats fast aground. In the 
narrow space between the town and the fleet 
lay now the beleaguering forces. 
that the town was at its last gasp, and taunting- 
ly called the defenders cat-eaters and dog-eat- 
ers. “It is true,” they replied, “and so long 
as you hear a cat mew or a dog bark, ye may 
know that we hold out, and when all has per- 
ished but ourselves, we will devour our own left 
arms and fight you with the right. When the 
last hour has come, we will set fire to the city 
and perish in the flames.” Still the fleet lay 
stranded, and the city vanes pointed ever east- 
ward, Until the wind changed the waters would 
not rise. At last, on the 2d of October, a 
violent equinoctial storm arose from the west, 
dashing the waters fiercely in upon the land, over 
the ruined dykes. The vessels were again afloat 
for the city walls. Two strong forts lay in their 
way, which might have disputed their advance. 


They knew | 


money to pay his troops, who were continually 
breaking out into open mutiny. So the war 
languished, now blazing up for a time, then dy- 
ing away. It was during this weary time that 
the Prince first meditated the gigantic scheme 
of gathering the inhabitants of Holland with 
their movable property oh board his vessels; 
and then opening all the dykes that had been 
reared by the patient labor of centuries, to suf- 
fer the sea to roll forever over its ancient bed ; 
while the people were to sail away to the New 
World and build up another Holland under 
strange stars. The sudden death of the Gov- 
ernor, on the 5th of March, 1576, opened a new 
phase of affairs. So sudden was his decease 
that he had no time to nominate a provisional 
successor, and for a while the government was 
in the hands of the Council of State. 

The treasury was utterly bare, and the whole 
body of Spanish troops broke out into a terrific 
mutiny. In vain were appeals made to honor 
and loyalty. They demanded money and not 
fine words. They had done their work and 
would have their pay. The King was their 
debtor, and the Netherlands belonged to him. 
If he would not pay, they should. They would 
if need were, levy tribute on the country. They 
deposed their officers, and put themselves un- 
der the command of chiefs appointed by them- 
selves. They resolved to sack some rich city. 
After swarming hither and thither they fell 
upon Alost, in Flanders. On the 26th of July 
the mutineers were formally outlawed. Little 
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cared they for this. Avila, the victor at Mook, 
the same officer who had arrested Egmont, held 
command of the citadel which Alva had built 
to overawe Antwerp, the wealthiest city in 
Christendom. The mutineers from Alost join- 
ed their comrades in the citadel of Antwerp, 
and on the 3d of November burst into the de- 
voted and defenseless town. There was no or- 
ganized defense, and had there been, the peace- 
ful traders and unarmed artisans could offer but 
feeble resistance to the disciplined band which 
swept through stately place, broad street, and 
narrow lane, mingling with the national war- 
cry, “Saint James! Saint James!” shouts of 
“Blood! Sack! Fire! Flesh!” Through square 
and street flowed the tide of slaughter. The 
beautiful Town Hall was set on fire, and soon 
the fairest portions of the Queen City of Chris- 
tendom were in flames. All resistance ceased 
on the first evening; yet the work of havoc 
went steadily on for three full days. When the 
lust for plunder was fully satiaved, and not be- 
fore, passions darker and more brutal began to 
claim sway. We dare not attempt to paint the 
horrors of that fearful sack. Let those who 
wish to know them in detail turn to the pages 
of the history over which we have briefly pass- 
ed. Think of seven thousand outlawed soldiers 
trained in the school of Alva, and now free from 
all restraint, thirsting for plunder, burning with 
lust, and mad with rage, let loose to work their 
will among the treasures and beauty of a great 
city—and imagine the rest. Five lines of sta- 


tistics shall coldly sum up all that we may add. 
In three days eight thousand men, women, and 
children, were slaughtered; a thousand houses 
were burned ; plunder to the amount of six mill- 
ions of crowns was seized, and property to at 
least an equal amount was wantonly destroy- 


ed. ‘The dead lay dnburied in the streets and 
squares, and under the stately Gothic arches of 
the Exchange, where the slaughter had been 
fiercest, until the overseers of the poor were com- 
pelled by the Spaniards to provide for their 
burial from the funds intended to relieve the 
living paupers. The murderers were too thrif- 
ty to spend any portion of their plunder to bury 
their victims. Such, in faint outline, was the 
famous “ Spanish Fury.” 

The very day before the sack of Antwerp, a 
Spanish cavalier, attended by a half dozen 
men-at-arms and a single Moorish slave, rode 
into the streets of Luxemburg. They had tray- 
ersed France, in their journey from Spain. No 
sooner were they fairly over the Flemish bor- 
ders than the aspect of the slave underwent a 
sudden transformation. His Moorish garb was 
replaced by the attire of a Spanish cavalier; 
his swarthy skin at once became fair, and his 
long bright locks, pushed gracefully from his 
brow, fell over his shoulders. The seeming in- 
fidel slave was Don John of Austria, the illegit- 
imate brother of Philip, the hero of Lepanto, 
the newly-appointed Governor of the Nether- 
lands. 

Fiction has never dared to invent a more ro- 





mantic career or character than that of Don 
John. His father was Charles V., Emperor of 
Germany, King of Spain, and Lord of both In- 
dies; his mother was Barbara Blomberg, a wash- 
erwoman of Ratisbon, endowed with a beautiful 
person, a magnificent voice, and a most shrew- 
ish temper, and enjoying no very enviable rep- 
utation for chastity. The infant who drew his 
life-blood from fountains so widely apart in the 
social organization, was given into the charge 
of a member of the royal household, who took 
him to Spain, and reared him as his own son. 
He was destined to the ecclesiastical profession, 
but the qualities which he manifested as he grew 
up were hardly those which gave promise that 
he would become a luminary of the Church. 
Young Juan de Quixada excelled all his com- 
peers in throwing the javelin, wielding the lance, 
and managing the steed. He was kept in ig- 
norance of his royal descent until after the death 
of his father. When he had reached his four- 
teenth year the secret of his birth was confided 
to him by Philip, who took his young brother 
to court to be educated in company with Don 
Carlos, his ill-conditioned son, the heir to the 
Spanish crown, and his nephew, Alexander 
Farnese, son of Margaret of Parma. Still des- 
tined for the Church, the young John excelled 
his companions in all knightly exercises. At 
length he succeeded in obtaining permission to 
abandon the cowl and tonsure for the sword and 
steed. At the age of twenty-three he com- 
manded the expedition to Granada, by which 
the remnant of the Moorish population were 
expelled from their ancient homes. Three 
years later Don John was put in command of 
the combined fleet of Spain, Naples, and Rome, 
numbering more than three hundred vessels. 
In the Bay of Lepanto, close under the heights 
of that Actium where the world had been lost 
and won sixteen hundred years before, they en- 
countered a Turkish fleet of nearly equal force. 
The battle had raged for half of an October day, 
when the sun set upon the complete annihila- 
tion of the Turkish fleet. Of three hundred 
galleys scarcely fifty made their escape. It was 
the bloodiest sea-fight ever fought. Ten thou- 
sand Christians and three times as many infi- 
dels were slain: yet it is now best known in 
history as the fight in which Cervantes lost his 
hand. The fame of the youthful victor filled 
the world. Alva wrote to him from the Nether- 
lands that it was the most brilliant victory ever 
won by the Christians, and that no such captain 
had appeared since the death of Julius Cesar. 
Visions of a crown filled the mind of the im- 
perial bastard. He would found a new Chris- 
tian empire on the edge of the African desert. 
Tunis should be its capital, and the glory of the 
new Carthage should exceed that of the old. 
Foiled in the attempt to win a kingdom in the 
South, he turned his eyes to the North. The 
heretics had wrested England from the Church. 
The beautiful Mary Stuart was prisoner to the 
haughty Elizabeth. He would dethrone the 
usurper, liberate and espouse the lovely cap- 
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tive; and together they would reign over a land 
redeemed from heresy, Keeping his ambi- 
tious projects from his brother, he sought the 
counsel and aid of the Head of the Church. 
The Pope gave him some money and an abun- 
dant supply of bulls and briefs, letters of ex- 
communication and patents of investiture. In 
the command in the Netherlands, which was 
just now conferred upon him, he saw the ma- 
terial force which was to give potency to these 
spiritual weapons. He would soon put an end 
to the petty contest there, and would then lead 
his ten thousand veteran soldiers into En- 
gland. 

William of Orange, in the mean while, had 
turned to account the events which had follow- 
ed the death of Requesens. His one great ob- 
ject was to unite all the Netherlands in a com- 
bined effort to expel the Spaniards. There 
were many obstacles in the way of such a un- 
ion, the chief of which grew out of the differ- 
ences in religion ; for while the Protestants had 
gained the ascendency in the north, the Catho- 
lics still predominated in the south. No soon- 
er had the Protestants begun to find themselves 
in power, than they in turn set about the work 
of persecution; and it had taxed all the power 
of William to gain a bare toleration for the ad- 
herents of the old faith. Still the provinces 
were devotedly attached to their ancient priv- 
ileges, and were disposed to avail themselves 
of the present crisis to regain them. But the 
one great bond of sympathy between all was 
the universal hatred to’ the foreign soldiery. 
This was shared alike, and with equal reason, 
by Protestant and Catholic, Frisian and Wal- 
loon, Teuton and Celt. 

When the mutiny of the soldiers broke out, 
William seized upon it as a lever providentially 
put into his hands to overthrow the Spanish 
power. His own direct authority was confined 
to Holland and Zealand, but his influence 
was great in the whole seventeen provinces. 
He dispatched messengers and letters to the 
Estates and principal men in every province, 
urging them to unite in one effort to effect the 
object so dear to all. Now or never was the 
time to free themselves from the intolerable 
burden of the foreign troops. The flower of 
the Spanish army had fallen in the vain at- 
tempt to reduce two feeble provinces; if the 
whole seventeen would unite, they would sweep 
them from the land. When this was accom- 
plished, and the ancient privileges of the Neth- 
erlands restored, all other questions could be 
settled by the States General, to whom their de- 
cision belonged. And besides, they had gone 
too far to recede. In outlawing the mutineers 
they had committed an unpardonable offense. 
For less than this the heads of Egmont and 
Horn, Catholics and loyalists though they were, 
had fallen. They could not hope even for the 
honorable scaffolds of these nobles, should the 
Spaniards retain their power; they would be 
doomed to the whipping-post and the scaffold. 

These stirring appeals struck the right chord. 
Vor. XIII.—No. 73.—G 





While the mutineers were swaying hither anid 
thither, uncertain where to strike their great 
blow, now threatening Brussels, and now men- 
acing Antwerp, a general congress of deputies 
had assembled at Ghent, to confer upon a 
scheme of union. Even in their imminent 
peril, they could not lay aside their religious 
bigotry. The Catholics would hardly grant 
that the Protestant soldiers dispatched by Will- 
iam at their request, to protect them, should 
sing their hymns in their own camp. But the 
tidings of the sack of Antwerp brought them 
toa sudden agreement. On the 8th of Novem- 
ber, before the close of the eventful week which 


witnessed the outburst of the Spanish Fury and | 


the arrival of Don John at Luxemburg, a trea- 
ty of union was definitely signed between the 
Prince of Orange and the Estates of Holland 
and Zealand on the one side, and the deputies 
of the fifteen provinces on the other. All the 
jealousies and injuries of the past should be 
forgiven and forgotten, and faithful friendship 
should be maintained for the future. First and 
foremost, the Spaniards should be expelled from 
the land; and then the States General should 
be convoked to take order concerning every 
thing else. ‘ In the mean time the Placards of 
Charles, the Edicts of Philip, and the Ordi- 
nances of Alva should be suspended; the Re- 
formed religion was to be recognized as estab- 
lished in Holland and Zealand, and its private 
exercise tolerated elsewhere; and the Prince 
of Orange, as royal Stadtholder, should be Ad- 
miral and General of the forces of all the as- 
sociated provinces. 

Such was the famous “ Pacification of Ghent.” 
The great heart of Orange beat proudly as hic 
looked upon this result of his labors, which 
seemed all the niore auspicious when the trea- 
ty was followed by a solemn agreement draw1 
up and signed by all the leading men—Catho- 
lic and Protestant—throughout the province: 
pledging themselves individually to maintsin 
the Pacification. One shout of joy and exulta- 
tion went up as the tidings flew from town to 
town. Men fancied that the long reign of war 
and rapine had come to an end, and that peaci 
was again to bless the wasted land. They lit- 
tle dreamed that the struggle had but just be- 
gun; that no one who had reached man’s estate 
should live to see a day of peace; and that at 
last, when a whole generation had passed away, 
only seven out of the seventeen provinces should 
have won their freedom. 

The commission of Don John directed him 
to appease the provinces without yielding a par- 
ticle of the royal authority, or suffering the eu- 
premacy of the Church to be infringed. He 
found the task less easy than he had supposed. 
The Estates refused to receive him as Gov- 
ernor until he had sanctioned the Pacification, 
and given proof of his sincerity by sending his 
Spanish troops from the country. He refuse:l, 
then hesitated and parleyed. The Theologians 
of Louvain, to whom the matter was referred, 
gravely decided, and proved to their own satis- 
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faction, that the Pacification contained nothing 
that conflicted with the absolute supremacy of 
the Church; and the State Council as gravely 
assured him that it did not in the least infringe 
upon the royal authority. Don John might 
have been excused for failing to perceive how 
the establishment of heresy in two provinces, 
and its tacit toleration in all, could consist with 
the one; and how the abolition of all that his 
Majesty had directed Granvelle and Margaret 
and Alva and Requesens to do, and the ap- 
pointment of the arch-rebel and traitor as ad- 
miral and general, could comport with the oth- 
er. And worse then all, to send away his 
Spanish veterans would be to throw aside the 


* only means by which he could hope to win his 


Scottish bride and his English crown. Yet he 


or would be of legitimate birth. At length he 
grew weary of fruitless negotiation, and resolved 
to strike a decisive blow. He attempted to 
take possession of the chief fortresses and cita- 
dels in the country. He succeeded at Namur, 
but failed in the more vital attempt upon Ant- 
werp. The Estates broke off negotiations, de- 
clared that he had forfeited his position, and 
that all who should adhere to him were rebels 
and traitors to their country. The Prince of 
| Orange had succeeded in his design. The 
| treacherous peace was to give place to open 
| war; the Perpetual Edict was heard of no 
more. 

| One gleam of apparent success lighted up the 
| close of the life of the hero of Lepanto. At 
| Gemblours a small detachment of his cavalry 





was forced to surrender his common sense to | put the whole army of the States to total rout. 
the decision of the Doctors of Louvain, and | ‘The slaughter was immense; six or eight thou- 
sacrifice his personal ambition to his political | sand were slain, while the Spanish loss was less 


necessities. On the 12th of February, 1577, 
he signed the “ Perpetual Edict,” yielding every 


thing demanded by the Estates. Philip con- | 


iirmed the treaty with a promptness quite un- 
usual, and it seemed that all obstacles in the 
way of the recognition of Don John were re- 
moved. 

William of Orange, in the mean while, had 
carefully studied the posture of affairs. He 
came to the conclusion that all this compliance 
was asnare and atrap. He knew that Philip 
was not to be trusted ; that he had sanctioned the 
treaty with the mental proviso that he should 
be bound by it only just so long as he pleased. 
Theologians and Councilors to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the Pacification did limit the 
power claimed by Philip, and did infringe upon 
the supremacy of the Church, and was intended 
so todo, The thousands who had perished at 
the stake and upon the scaffold, who had been 
massacred at Harlem, or had faced starvation 
at Leyden, were so many swift witnesses that 
Philip could never mean in good faith to sanc- 
tion the Pacitication, So, in spite of the de- 
mands of Don John, and the urgency of the 
Estates of the fifteen provinces—in spite of 
threats and promises—he refused to be a party 
to the treaty, or to recognize Don John as Gov- 
ernor. Unless the Silent One, backed as he 
was by his faithful Holland and Zealand, were 
won, Don John was only half a Governor. 

Philip had now learned his ambitious designs 


upon England, and suspecting him of he knew 


not what treason against himself, returned eva- 
sive answers to his urgent demands for men 
and money. The annoyances of the luckless 
Governor increased every day. He was in 


| than a score. It was a brilliant but fruitless 
| Vietory. Don John was unable to follow up 
his success, and the imminence of the peril 
drew the States into still closer union. In a 
few weeks the position of the victor became 
critical, The enemy was hemming him in 
front. The French were assuming a hostile 
attitude in his rear. He could barely hold his 
own posts; to advance against the foe was out 
of the question. “They have cut off our hands,” 
he wrote, “and we have nothing for it now but 
to stretch forth our heads also to the ax.” The 
pest was raging in his army, twelve hundred 
were in the hospital, besides those nursed in 
private houses, and he had neither means nor 
money to remedy the evil. He felt that he was 
in disgrace with his sovereign, besides being 
unsuccessful in his command; and yet he could 
not gain the royal permission to leave his post. 
His proud heart died within him, and he longed 
for death. 

Death came to his relief on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1578; and three days after, his embalmed 
remains were temporarily deposited in the 
church at Namur. Just two years before, he 
had set out for the Netherlands with such high 
hopes; seven years before, lacking a day, he 
had won the battle of Lepanto. His dying re- 
quest had been that his body might rest in 
the vaults of the Escorial, by the side of that of 
his Imperial father. Philip granted the pray- 
er, and obtained permission to dispatch a small 
corps of troops through France to Spain, from 
the Netherlands. The body of Don John was 

cut into three parts, and each, enveloped in a 
sack, was hung from the saddle-bow of a troop- 
| er; and thus were the remains of the dead hero 








hourly apprehension of being made prisoner. | borne ingloriously to their distant resting-placce 
He hated the people whom he had been sent to| ‘The supreme command in the Netherlands 
appease, and they were not slow to return the now devolved upon Alexander Farnese, Prince 
feeling. Insult was added to annoyance; the | of Parma, the son of the old Regent Margaret. 
bar-sinister in his escutcheon was bluntly brought | He was by far the ablest Governor into whose 
to his remembrance. If he was displeasing to | hands Philip had committed the provinces. To 
them, he said, he would resign his post in favor | personal courage, rivaling that of Don John, 
of some other member of the royal family.| and military skill superior to that of Alva, he 
They coolly replied that they hoped his success- | added political dexterity and finesse to which 
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neither of these could lay claim. If any living 
man could successfully cope with William of 
Orange, Alexander of Parma was that man. 
Circumstances, too, had been silently working 
in his favor. The strength of William lay 
among the burghers and people; the great no- 
bles, always lukewarm at best, grew jealous of his 
extending influence. Already, when the troub- 
les with Don John had reached their height, 
they had offered the Governorship to the Arch- 
duke Matthias, the young brother of the Em- 
peror of Germany. But Queen Elizabeth, who 
had furnished the States with men and money, 
threatened to withdraw her aid unless William 
was recognized as the lieutenant of Matthias. 
The stronger mind soon acquired dominion over 
the weaker, and Matthias was reduced to a ci- 
pher. Men called him, in derision, the clerk 
of Orange. The real authority of William was 
increased rather than diminished by this hostile 
measure of the nobles. 

But more fatal than the distrust of the nobles 
was the reviving spirit of religious dissension. 
Where Catholics were in the ascendant, they 
prohibited conventicles; where Calvinists were 
in power, they put down the Mass; and both 
united in persecuting the Anabaptists. In Hol- 
land, Sonoy had tortured the Catholics with a 
diabolical ingenuity that might have served as 
a lesson for the most accomplished member of 
the Holy Office. In Ghent and Antwerp the ad- 
herents of the old faith were in constant peril. 
Again and again was William forced to visit 
these towns to secure even a bare toleration. 
Turbulent demagogues and disfrocked monks 
denounced his wise tolerance of a faith different 
‘from his own, and howled at the religious peace 
for which he constantly labored. Meanwhile, 
the great Catholic reaction had been going on in 
the South, where the warm Celtic blood pre- 
vailed over the cooler Teutonic. The Walloon 
provinces in particular, which were now wholly 
Catholic, grew alarmed, and were inclined to 
break off their alliance with the States and re- 
turn to their allegiance to Philip. 

Alexander of Parma played his part with 
consummate skill. His resources were largely 
augmented; and with the sword in one hand 
and the purse in the other, and promises on his 
lips, he was ever busy. Now he besieged a 
town; now he bought up the governor of a for- 
tress, or the commander of a regiment. Maes- 
tricht fell into his hands, after a siege which ri- 
valed those of Harlem and Leyden ; a revolution 
and a counter-revolution left Arras in his hands. 
In the North, the treason of Renneberg gave 
him the upper hand in Groningen; in the South, 
Hainault and Artois entered into a formal truce, 
preparatory to final submission; and the peril 
was imminent that all the Southern provinces 
would follow their example. 

To counteract this fatal tendency, a closer 
union was proposed between the seven Northern 
provinces, and in January, 1579, was formed the 
Union of Utrecht. ‘The framers of this league 
little knew how great a work they were doing. 





They proposed only a temporary arrangement 
to meet a present peril. It proved to be the be- 
ginning of a great State. Those seven prov- 
inces alone became the Dutch republic. ‘They 
alone, on the 26th of July, 1581, put forth the 
Act of Abjuration, by which they renounced the 
authority of Philip, declared themselves inde- 
pendent of the Spanish crown, and assumed a 
place among the nations of the earth. Still, 
they did not intend to found a republic. Their 
purpose was to establish a constitutional mon- 
archy, with a hereditary sovereign. All eyes 
were turned to “ Father William” as the head 
of the State. But he resolutely refused the 
place. He had sought religious freedom for the 
people, not a kingdom for himself. He coun- 
seled that the sovereignty should be bestowed 
upon some foreign prince, who might afford 
them aid in the deadly struggle that was about 
to ensue. 

Recourse was therefore had to Elizabeth. 
The wary Queen dealt with the States as coquet- 
tishly as she dealt with her suitors; she gave 
them vagne encouragement, but few tangible 
favors, and finally declined their offers. ‘They 
then turned to France. The Duke of Alencon 
and Anjou, the brother of the King, had already 
brought a body of troops to their support, though 
his aid had been of little practical value. Fi- 
nally a treaty was arranged with him, by which 
he was to receive the sovereignty upon condi- 
tion of swearing to respect and maintain all the 
old privileges of the provinces. Holland and 
Zealand, however, resolutely refused to join in 
this treaty. William of Orange, and he only, 
should be their ruler. They would enter into a 
firm alliance with Anjou, as Duke or Margrave, 
or whatever his title in the other provinces might 
be according to their old constitutions, and that 
was all. Elizabeth, who was jealous of the pre- 
dominance of French interest in the Nether- 
lands, opposed this arrangement so vigorously, 
that for a time it remained in abeyance. But 
toward the close of the year 1581, her position 
underwent a change. Anjou became a suitor 
for the hand of the Virgin Queen; rings were 
exchanged, and it was supposed that the mar- 
riage was on the point of consummation. Royal 
matriages are not always governed by common 
rules; but the incongruity between the parties 
in this case was great even for crowned heads. 
The Duke was twenty-eight years of age, slight, 
ill-formed, his face scarred by the small-pox, 
deformed with blotches, and distinguished by a 
nose swollen to twice igs proper size. The 
Queen was fifty years old, tall, and raw-boned. 
The Duke went to England to press his suit in 
person. The splendid Earl of Leicester was 
also an adorer of the venerable virgin; and 
when she saw her puny French suitor, she could 


not make up her mind to discard in his favor — 


the handsomest man of the day. Men, indeed, 
said that she was unreasonable ; for if the young 
Duke could overlook her age, she might forgive 
his ugliness. But to outward appearance, the 





wooing of the Duke was prosperous, and the 
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faction, that the Pacification contained nothing 
that conflicted with the absolute supremacy of 
the Church; and the State Council as gravely 
assured him that it did not in the least infringe 
upon the royal authority. Don John might 
have been excused for failing to perceive how 
the establishment of heresy in two provinces, 
and its tacit toleration in all, could consist with 
the one; and how the abolition of all that his | 
Majesty had directed Granvelle and Margaret | 
and Alva and Requesens to do, and the ap-| 
pointment of the arch-rebel and traitor as ad- | 
miral and general, could comport with the oth- 
er. And worse then all, to send away his} 
Spanish veterans would be to throw aside the | 
* only means by which he could hope to win his | 
Scottish bride and his English crown. Yet he | 
was forced to surrender his common sense to | 
the decision of the Doctors of Louvain, and | 
sacrifice his personal ambition to his political | 
necessities. On the 12th of February, 1577, | 
he signed the “ Perpetual Edict,” yielding every | 
thing demanded by the Estates. Philip con- 
iirmed the treaty with a promptness quite un- 
usual, and it seemed that all obstacles in the 
way of the recognition of Don John were re- 
moved. 

William of Orange, in the mean while, had 
carefully studied the posture of affairs. He 
came to the conclusion that all this compliance 
was a snare and atrap. He knew that Philip 
was not to be trusted ; that he had sanctioned the 
treaty with the mental proviso that he should 





be bound by it only just so long as he pleased. 
Theologians and Councilors to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the Pacification did limit the 
power claimed by Philip, and did infringe upon 
the supremacy of the Church, and was intended 


so to do. The thousands who had perished at 
the stake and upon the scaffold, who had been 
massacred at Harlem, or had faced starvation 
at Leyden, were so many swift witnesses that 
Philip could never mean in good faith to sanc- 
tion the Pacitication. So, in spite of the de- 
mands of Don John, and the urgency of the 
Estates of the fifteen provinces—in spite of 
threats and promises—he refused to be a party 
to the treaty, or to recognize Don John as Gov- 
ernor. Unless the Silent One, backed as he 
was by his faithful Holland and Zealand, were 
won, Don John was only half a Governor. 
Philip had now learned his ambitious designs 
upon England, and suspecting him of he knew 





not what treason against himself, returned eva- 
sive answers to his urgent demands for men 
and money. The annoyances of the luckless 
Governor increased every day. -He was in 
hourly apprehension of being made prisoner. 
He hated the people whom he had been sent to 
appease, and they were not slow to return the 
feeling. Insult was added to annoyance; the 
bar-sinister in his escutcheon was bluntly brought 
to his remembrance. If he was displeasing to 
them, he said, he would resign his post in favor 
of some other member of the royal family. 
They coolly replied that they hoped his success- 





or would be of legitimate birth. At length he 
grew weary of fruitless negotiation, and resolved 
to strike a decisive blow. He attempted to 
take possession of the chief fortresses and cita- 
dels in the country. He succeeded at Namur, 
but failed in the more vital attempt upon Ant- 
werp. ‘The Estates broke off negotiations, de- 
clared that he had forfeited his position, and 
that all who should adhere to him were rebels 
and traitors to their country. The Prince of 
Orange had succeeded in his design. The 
treacherous peace was.to give place to open 
war; the Perpetual Edict was heard of no 
more. 

One gleam of apparent success lighted up the 
close of the life of the hero of Lepanto. At 
Gemblours a small detachment of his cavalry 
put the whole army of the States to total rout. 
The slaughter was immense; six or eight thou- 
sand were slain, while the Spanish loss was less 
than a score. It was a brilliant but fruitless 
victory. Don John was unable to follow up 
his success, and the imminence of the peril 
drew the States into still closer union. In a 
few weeks the position of the victor became 
critical. The enemy was hemming him in 
front. The French were assuming a hostile 
attitude in his rear. He could barely hold his 
own posts; to advance against the foe was out 
of the question. “They have cut off our hands,” 
he wrote, “and we have nothing for it now but 
to stretch forth our heads also to the ax.” The 
pest was raging in his army, twelve hundred 
were in the hospital, besides those nursed in 
private houses, and he had neither means nor 
money to remedy the evil. He felt that he was 
in disgrace with his sovereign, besides being 
unsuccessful in his command; and yet he could 
not gain the royal permission to leave his post. 
His proud heart died within him, and he longed 
for death. 

Death came to his relief on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1578; and three days after, his embalmed 
remains were temporarily deposited in the 
church at Namur. Just two years before, he 
had set out for the Netherlands with such high 
hopes; seven years before, lacking a day, he 
had won the battle of Lepanto. His dying re- 
quest had been that his body might rest in 
the vaults of the Escorial, by the side of that of 
his Imperial father. Philip granted the pray- 
er, and obtained permission to dispatch a small 
corps of troops through France to Spain, from 
the Netherlands. The body of Don John was 
cut into three parts, and each, enveloped in a 
sack, was hung from the saddle-bow of a troop- 
er; and thus were the remains of the dead hero 
borne ingloriously to their distant resting-placce 

The supreme command in the Netherlands 
now devolved upon Alexander Farnese, Prince 
of Parma, the son of the old Regent Margaret. 
He was by far the ablest Governor into whose 
hands Philip had committed the provinces. To 
personal courage, rivaling that of Don John, 
and military skill superior to that of Alva, he 
added political dexterity and finesse to which 
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neither of these could lay claim. If any living 
man could successfully cope with William of 
Orange, Alexander of Parma was that man. 
Circumstances, too, had been silently working 
in his favor. The strength of William lay 
among the burghers and people; the great no- 
bles, always lukewarm at best, grew jealous of his 
extending influence. Already, when the troub- 
les with Don John had reached their height, 
they had offered the Governorship to the Arch- 
duke Matthias, the young brother of the Em- 
peror of Germany. But Queen Elizabeth, who 
had furnished the States with men and money, 
threatened to withdraw her aid unless William 
was recognized as the lieutenant of Matthias. 
The stronger mind soon acquired dominion over 
the weaker, and Matthias was reduced to a ci- 
pher. Men called him, in derision, the clerk 
of Orange. The real authority of William was 
increased rather than diminished by this hostile 
measure of the nobles. 

But more fatal than the distrust of the nobles 
was the reviving spirit of religious dissension. 
Where Catholics were in the ascendant, they 
prohibited conventicles; where Calvinists were 
in power, they put down the Mass; and both 
united in persecuting the Anabaptists. In Hol- 
land, Sonoy had tortured the Catholics with a 
diabolical ingenuity that might have served as 
a lesson for the most accomplished member of 
the Holy Office. In Ghent and Antwerp the ad- 
herents of the old faith were in constant peril. 
Again and again was William forced to visit 
these towns to secure even a bare toleration. 
Turbulent demagogues and disfrocked monks 
denounced his wise tolerance of a faith different 
‘from his own, and howled at the religious peace 
for which he constantly labored. Meanwhile, 
the great Catholic reaction had been going on in 
the South, where the warm Celtic blood pre- 
vailed over the cooler Teutonic. The Walloon 
provinces in particular, which were now wholly 
Catholic, grew alarmed, and were inclined to 
break off their alliance with the States and re- 
turn to their allegiance to Philip. 

Alexander of Parma played his part with 
consummate skill. His resources were largely 
augmented ; and with the sword in one hand 
and the purse in the other, and promises on his 
lips, he was ever busy. Now he besieged a 
town; now he bought up the governor of a for- 
tress, or the commander of a regiment. Maes- 
tricht fell into his hands, after a siege which ri- 
valed those of Harlem and Leyden ; a revolution 
and a counter-revolution left Arras in his hands. 
In the North, the treason of Renneberg gave 
him the upper hand in Groningen; in the South, 
Hainault and Artois entered into a formal truce, 
preparatory to final submission; and the peril 
was imminent that all the Southern provinces 
would follow their example. 

To counteract this fatal tendency, a closer 
union was proposed between the seven Northern 
provinces, and in January, 1579, was formed the 
Union of Utrecht. The framers of this league 
little knew how great a work they were doing. 








They proposed only a temporary arrangement 
to meet a present peril. It proved to be the be- 
ginning of a great State. ‘Those seven prov- 
inces alone became the Dutch republic. ‘They 
alone, on the 26th of July, 1581, put forth the 
Act of Abjuration, by which they renounced the 
authority of Philip, declared themselves inde- 
pendent of the Spanish crown, and assumed a 
place among the nations of the earth. Still, 
they did not intend to found a republic. Their 
purpose was to establish a constitutional mon- 
archy, with a hereditary sovereign. All eyes 
were turned to “ Father William” as the head 
of the State. But he resolutely refused the 
place. He had sought religious freedom for the 
people, not a kingdom for himself. He coun- 
seled that the sovereignty should be bestowed 
upon some foreign prince, who might afford 
them aid in the deadly struggle that was about 
to ensue. 

Recourse was therefore had to Elizabeth. 
The wary Queen dealt with the States as coquet- 
tishly as she dealt with her suitors; she gave 
them vague encouragement, but few tangible 
favors, and finally declined their offers. ‘They 
then turned to France. The Duke of Alencon 
and Anjou, the brother of the King, had already 
brought a body of troops to their support, though 
his aid had been of little practical value. Fi- 
nally a treaty was arranged with him, by which 
he was to receive the sovereignty upon condi- 
tion of swearing to respect and maintain all the 
old privileges of the provinces. Holland and 
Zealand, however, resolutely refused to join in 
this treaty. William of Orange, and he only, 
should be their ruler. They would enter into a 
firm alliance with Anjou, as Duke or Margrave, 
or whatever his title in the other provinces might 
be according to their old constitutions, and that 
was all. Elizabeth, who was jealous of the pre- 
dominance of French interest in the Nether- 
lands, opposed this arrangement so vigorously, 
that for a time it remained in abeyance. But 
toward the close of the year 1581, her position 
underwent a change. Anjou became a suitor 
for the hand of the Virgin Queen; rings were 
exchanged, and it was supposed that the mar- 
riage was on the point of consummation. Royal 
marriages are not always governed by common 
rules; but the incongruity between the parties 
in this case was great even for crowned heads. 
The Duke was twenty-eight years of age, slight, 
ill-formed, his face scarred by the small-pox, 
deformed with blotches, and distinguished by a 
nose swollen to twice igs proper size. The 
Queen was fifty years old, tall, and raw-boned. 
The Duke went to England to press his suit in 
person. The splendid Earl of Leicester was 
also an adorer of the venerable virgin; and 
when she saw her puny French suitor, she could 
not make up her mind to discard in his favor 
the handsomest man of the day. Men, indeed, 
said that she was unreasonable ; for if the young 
Duke could overlook her age, she might forgive 
his ugliness. But to outward appearance, the 
wooing of the Duke was prosperous, and the 
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Queen gave the States to understand that any 
honor shown to him would be pleasing to her. 
The King of France also assured his brother 
that he would assist him “even to his last shirt.” 
The States thereupon dispatched a special mis- 
sion to England, to urge Anjou to come over 
and take upon himself the sovereignty. Eliza- 
beth was glad of so good an opportunity to rid 
herself of her lover. True, however, to her 
usual method with her suitors, she dismissed 
him with great honor, sending a train of her 
most brilliant nobles to accompany him to the 
Netherlands. 

The formal installation of Anjou took place 
early in 1582. We need not pause to narrate 
the strict stipulations by which his power was 
limited, or the abundant oaths by which the 
new sovereign bound himself to respect and 
maintain the old privileges of the various 
States; it is enough that these oaths were 
taken only to be violated; and a few months 
were to show how much of baseness and treach- 
ery were concentrated in the favorite son of 
Catherine de Medicis. Failing miserably in the 
attempt, made in January, 1583, to take posses- 
sion with his French troops of the principal for- 
tresses of Flanders, he fawned before the Prince 
of Orange, flattered the Estates, and intrigued 
with Parma, all at the same time, and finally 
abandoned the country he had betrayed. The 
States pressed William to take upon himself 
the general sovereignty ; but, true to himself, he 
refused, and urged them still to bestow it upon 
Anjou, in spite of his treachery; for the hos- 
tility of France was not now to be braved. Ne- 
gotiations were in progress with the Duke, when 
his miserable death, on the 10th of June, 1584, 
removed him from the scene, freed the States 
from the embarrassment of his alliance or his 
hostility, and left them once more free to be- 
stow the supreme power upon the only man 
worthy to hold it. 

If from all the days and hours in the calen- 
dar we were to select the one in which the 
prospects of the Netherlands were, to human 
judgment, fairest, we would have named the 
noon of Tuesday, the 11th of July, 1584. The 
death of Anjou had rendered it morally certain 
that William must accept the sovereignty of the 
United Provinces, which he had so often re- 
fused. He had, in fact, already so far yielded 
as to have accepted the Countship of Holland 
and Zealand, and the complicated legal formal- 
ities were in course of execution preparatory to 
his formal installation, The same unselfish pa- 
triotism which had before impelled him to re- 
fuse the government of the other States must 
riow compel him to accept it. He had hitherto 
wrought with the most inadequate means. He 
had no certain revenues at his disposal; he was 
never sure of an army for a whole campaign, and 
those which he was able to raise were never a 
match in the open field for the renowned Span- 
ish veterans. In the defense of their homes 
and firesides the Dutch had fought with a per- 
tinacity and determination never exceeded, as 





is testified by the sieges of Harlem, and Alk- 
maar, and Leyden, and Maestricht; and the 
Zealand sailors had performed many desperate 
isolated achievements; but the Spaniards were 
successful in every pitched battle, The genius 
of William was that of a statesman rather than 
of a general ; he had no subordinate of decided 
military ability, and he had to contend with the 
greatest captains of the age. Yet in spite of 
all these disadvantages, Alexander of Parma 
in five years had been able to maintain Spanish 
authority in only two provinces. The struggle 
seemed now about to commence under fairer 
auspices. The consolidation of the States would 
render the resources of William more sure and 
permanent. His young son Maurice had begun 
to give evidence of those rare military talents 
which were soon to be so conspicuously dis- 
played. With William for the head of the new 
State, and Maurice for its hand, there could be 
little doubt that the whole seventeen provinces 
would be united into one compact and powerful 
State, in which Dutch firmness and constancy 
should have been warmed by Belgic fire. To 
this new State the empire of the sea must have 
fallen, rather than to the British Isles. 

But why speculate on what might have been? 
All these great possibilities depended upon the 
continuance for years of a life whose moments 
were numbered, On that July day, in the old 
city of Delft, as the Prince passed into his din- 
ing-room, a short, pale, insignificant young man 
stood in the passage, and asked for a passport. 
The Princess noticed him, and thought he was 
the most villainous-looking fellow she ever be- 
held. But William had seen the man before, and 
giving orders that the passport should be pre 
pared, passed on. An hour and a half later, re- 
turning from dinner, the Prince passed through 
the same hall. Just as he reached the foot of 
the stairway, this insignificant youth started 
from a dark passage, and without a word dis- 
charged a pistol. Three balls entered the body 
of William, one of which passed sheer through 
and struck the opposite wall. ‘“O my God, 
have mercy upon my soul! O my God, have 
mercy upon this poor people !” were the last ar- 
ticulate words of the dying man. A moment 
after, he was asked if he commended his soul to 
Christ. He answered with a half audible “ Yes,” 
as his great soul passed away. The little, in- 
significant, villainous-looking assassin had per- 
formed for Philip, in a single moment, a greater 
service than Alva, and Don John, and Alexan- 
der had been able to do in seventeen years. He 
had saved to the Spanish crown, for a time, ten 
fertile provinces. He paid the forfeiture of his 
crime, but the Spanish monarch ennobled and 
pensioned his family. 

The death of William decided the fate of his 
country. No more provinces were added to the 
Union of Utrecht. The Dutch Republic, not the 


‘Republic of the Netherlands, had risen. We 


trust that it will not be long before the History of 
this Republic will be written by the hand which 
has so worthily traced the story of its Rise. 
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BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE FATHER OF THE MAR- 
SHALSEA IN TWO OR THREE RELATIONS. 
HE brothers William and Frederick Dorrit, 

walking up and down the College-yard—of 

course on the aristocratic or Pump side, for the 
Father made it a point of his state to be chary 
of going among his children on the Poor side, 
except on Sunday mornings, Christmas days, 
and other occasions of ceremony, in the observ- 
ance whereof he was very punctual, and at which 
times he laid his hand upon the heads of their 
infants, and blessed those young Insolvents with 
a benignity that was highly edifying—the broth- 
ers, walking up and down the College-yard to- 
gether, were a memorable sight. Frederick the 
free, was so humbled, bowed, withered, and 
faded; William the bond, was so courtly, conde- 
scending, and benevolently conscious of a posi- 
tion, that in this regard only, if in no other, the 
brothers were a spectacle to wonder at. 

They walked up and down the yard, on the 
evening of Little Dorrit’s Sunday interview with 
her lover on the Iron Bridge. The cares of 
state were over for that day, the Drawing-room 
had been well attended, several new presenta- 
tions had taken place, the three-and-sixpence 
accidentally left on the table had accidentally 
increased to twelve shillings, and the Father of 
the Marshalsea refreshed himself with a whiff 
of cigar. As he walked up and down, affably 
accommodating his step to the shuffle of his 
brother, not proud in his superiority, but con- 
siderate of that poor creature, bearing with him, 
and breathing toleration of his infirmities in 
every little puff of smoke that issued from his 
lips and aspired to get over the spiked wall, he 
was a sight to wonder at. 

His brother Frederick of the dim eye, palsied 
hand, bent form, and groping mind, submissive- 
ly shuffled at his side, accepting his patronage 
as he accepted every incident of the labyrinth- 
ian world in which he had got lost. He held 
the usual screwed bit of whity-brown paper in 
his hand, from which he ever and again un- 
screwed a spare pinch of snuff. That falteringly 
taken, he would glance at his brother not unad- 





miringly, put his hands behind him, and shuffle 
on so at his side until he took another pinch, or 
stood still to look about him—perchance sud- 
denly missing his clarionet. 

The College visitors were melting away as the 
shades of night drew on, but the yard was still 
pretty full, the Collegians being mostly out, see- 
ing their friends to the Lodge. As the brothers 
paced the yard, William the bond looked about 
him to receive salutes, returned them by gra- 
ciously lifting off his hat, and, with an engaging 
air, prevented Frederick the free from running 
against the company, or being jostled against 
the wall. The Collegians as a body were not 
easily impressible, but even they, according to 
their various ways of wondering, appeared to 
find in the two brothers a sight to wonder at. 

“ You are a little low this evening, Frederick,” 
said the Father of the Marshalsea. “ Any thing 
the‘matter ?”’ 

“The matter?” He stared for a moment, 
and then dropped his head and eyes again. “No, 
William, no. Nothing is the matter.” 

“If you could be persuaded to smarten your- 
self up a little, Frederick—” 

“ Ay, ay!” said the old man, hurriedly. “But 
Ican’t be. I can’t be. Don’t talk so. That's 
all over.” 

The Father of the Marshalsea glanced at a 
passing Collegian with whom he was on friendly 
terms, as who should say, “An enfeebled old 
man, this; but he is my brother, Sir, my broth- 
er, and the voice of Nature is potent!” and 
steered his brother clear of the handle of the 
pump by the threadbare sleeve. Nothing would 
have been wanting to the perfection of his char- 
acter as a fraternal guide, philosopher, and 
friend, if he had only steered his brother clear 
of ruin, instead of bringing it upon him. 

“T think, William,” said the object of his af- 
fectionate consideration, ‘that I am tired, and 
will go home to bed.” 

“My dear Frederick,” returned the other, 
“don’t let me detain you; don’t sacrifice your 
inclinations to me.” 

“Late hours, and a heated atmosphere, and 
years I suppose,” said Frederick, “ weaken me.” 

** My dear Frederick,” returned the Father of 
the Marshalsea, “do you think you are suffi- 
ciently careful of yourself? Do you think your 
habits are as precise and methodical as—shall | 
say as mine are? Not to revert again to that 
little eccentricity which I mentioned just now, 
I doubt if you take air and exercise enough, 
Frederick. Here is the parade, always at your 
service. Why not use it more regularly than 
you do?” 

“Ha!” sighed the other. ‘Yes, yes, yes, 
yes.” 

“But it is of no use saying yes yes, my dear 
Frederick,” the Father of the Marshalsea in his 
mild wisdom persisted, “unless you act on that 
assent. Consider my case, Frederick. I am a 
kind of example. Necessity and time have 
taught me what to do. At certain stated hours 
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of the day you will find me on the parade, in| shalsea, laying his hand upon his shoulder, and 
my room, in the Lodge, reading the paper, re-| mildly rallying him—mildly, because of his 
ceiving company, eating and drinking. I have | | weakness, poor dear soul; ‘you said that be- 
impressed upon Amy during many years, that fore, and it does not express much, Frederick, 
I must have my meals (for instance) punctually. | even if it means much. I wish I ‘could rouse 
Amy has grown up in a sense of the importance | you, my good Frederick ; you want to be roused.” 
of these arrangements, and you know what a| ‘Yes, William, yes. No doubt,” returned the 
good girl she is.” other, lifting his dim eyes to his face. ‘But I 
The brother only sighed again, as he plodded | am not like you.” 
dreamily along, “Ha! Yes, yes, yes, yes.” The Father of the Marshalsea said, with a 
“* My dear fellow,” said the Father of the Mar- | shrug of modest self-depreciation, “Oh! You 
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might be like me, my dear Frederick ; you might 
be if you chose!” and forbore, in the magna- 
nimity of his strength, to press his fallen broth- 
er further. 

There was a deal of leave-taking going on in 
corners, as was usual on Sunday nights; and 
here and there in the dark, some poor woman, 
wife or mother, was weeping with a new Colle- 
gian. The time had been when the Father 
himself had wept, in the shades of that yard, 
as his own poor wife had wept. But it was 
many years ago; and now he was like a pas- 
senger aboard ship in a long voyage, who has 
recovered from sea-sickness, and is impatient 
of that weakness in the fresher passengers taken 
aboard at the last port. He was inclined to re- 
monstrate, and to express his opinion that peo- 
ple who couldn’t get on without crying had no 
business there. In manner, if not in words, he 
always testified his displeasure at these inter- 
ruptions of the general harmony; and it was so 
well understood, that delinquents usually with- 
drew if they were aware of him. 

On this Sunday evening he accompanied his 
brother to the gate with an air of endurance 
and clemency; being in a bland temper and 
graciously disposed to overlook the tears. In 


the flaring gaslight of the Lodge, several Col- 
legians were basking: some taking leave of vis- 
itors, and some who had no visitors watching 
the frequent turning of the key, and conversing 
with one another and with Mr. Chivery. The 


paternal entrance made a sensation of course ; 
and Mr. Chivery, touching his hat (in a short 
manner though) with his key, hoped he found 
himself tolerable. 

“Thank you, Chivery, quite well. And you?” 

Mr. Chivery said, in a low growl, ‘Oh! he 
was all right.” Which was his general way of 
acknowledging inquiries after his health when 
a little sullen. 

“T had a visit from Young John to-day, Chiv- 
ery. And very smart he looked, I assure you.” 

So Mr. Chivery had heard. Mr. Chivery must 
confess, however, that his wish was that the boy 
didn’t lay out so much money upon it; for what 
did it bring him in? It only brought him in 
Wexation. And he could get that any where, 
for nothing. 

“How vexation, Chivery ?’ asked the benig- 
nant father. 

““No odds,” returned Mr. Chivery. 
mind. Mr. Frederick going out?” 

‘**Yes, Chivery, my brother is going home to 
bed. He is tired, and not quite well. Take 
care, Frederick, take care! Good-night, my 
dear Frederick !” 

Shaking hands with his brother, and touch- 
ing his greasy hat to the company in the Lodge, 
Frederick slowly shuffled out of the door which 
Mr. Chivery unlocked for him. The Father of 
the Marshalsea showed the amiable solicitude 
of a superior being that he should come to no 
harm. 

‘*Be so kind as to keep the door open a mo- 


‘* Never 





passage and down the steps. Take care, Fred 
erick! (He is very infirm.) Mind the steps! 
(He is so very absent.) Be careful how you 
cross, Frederick! (I really don’t like the no- 
tion of his going wandering at large, he is so 
extremely liable to be run over.)” 

With these words, and with a face expressive 
of many uneasy doubts and much anxious gnard- 
ianship, he turned his regards upon the assem- 
bled company in the Lodge: so plainly indicat- 
ing that his brother was to be pitied for not be- 
ing under lock and key, that an opinion to that 
effect went round among the Collegians assem- 
bled. 

But he did not receive it with unqualified as- 
sent; on the contrary, he said, No, gentlemen, 
no; let them not misunderstand him. His broth- 
er Frederick was much broken, no doubt, and it 
might be more comfortable to himself (the Fa- 
ther of the Marshalsea) to know that he was 
safe within the walls. Still, it must be remem- 
bered that to support an existence there during 
many years required a certain combination of 
qualities—he did not say high qualities, but 
qualities—moral qualities. Now, had his broth- 
er Frederick that peculiar union of qualities? 
Gentlemen, he was a most excellent man, a 
most gentle, tender, and estimable man, with 
the simplicity of a child; but would he, though 
unsuited for most other places, do for that place ? 
No; he said confidently, no! And, he said, 
Heaven forbid that Frederick should be there 
in any other character than in his present vol- 
untary character! Gentlemen, whoever came 
to that College, to remain there a length of time, 
must have strength of character to go through 
a good deal, and to come out of a good deal. 
Was his beloved brother Frederick that man? 
No. They saw him, even as it was, crushed. 
Misfortune crushed him. He had not power of 
recoil enough, not elasticity enough, to be a long 
time in such a place, and yet preserve his self- 
respect and feel conscious that he was a gentle- 
man. Frederick had not (if he might use the 
expression) Power enough to see in any delicate 
little attentions and—and—Testimonials that he 
might under such circumstances receive, the 
goodness of human nature, the fine spirit ani- 
mating the Collegians as a community, and at 
the same time no degradation to himself, and 
no depreciation of his claims as a gentleman. 
Gentlemen, God bless you! 

Such was the homily with which he improved 
and pointed the occasion to the company in the 
Lodge, before turning into the sallow yard again, 
and going with his own poor shabby dignity past 
the Collegian in the dressing-gown who had no 
coat, and past the Collegian in the sea-side slip- 
pers who had no shoes, and past the stout green- 
grocer Collegian in the corduroy knee-breeclies 
who had no cares, and past the lean clerk Col- 
legian in buttonless black who had no hopes, up 
his own poor shabby staircase, to his own poor 
shabby room. 
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There, the table was laid for his supper, and | man too distinctly, and that she might leag him 
his old gray gown was ready for him on his on—I am doubtful whether lead him on was 
chair-back at the fire. His daughter put her | Captain Martin’s exact expression; indeed I 
little prayer-book in her pocket—had she been | think he said tolerate him—on her father’s—] 
praying for pity on all prisoners and captives! | should say, brother’s—account. I hardly know 
—and rose to welcome him. how I have strayed into this story. I suppose 

Uncle had gone home, then? she asked him, | it has been through being unable to account 
as she changed his coat and gave him his black | | for Chivery ; but as to the connection betweer 
velvet cap. Yes, uncle had gone home. Had | the two, I don’ t see—” 
her father enjoyed his walk? Why, not much, | His voice died away, as if she could not bear 
Amy; not much. No? Did he not feel quite | the pain of hearing him, and her hand had 
well? | gradually crept to his lips. For a little while 

As she stood behind him, leaning over his | there was a dead silence and stillness; and he 


chair so lovingly, he looked with downcast eyes | 


at the fire. An uneasiness stole over him that 
was like a touch of shame; and when he spoke, 
as he presently did, it was in an unconnected 
and embarrassed manner. 


“Something, I—hem!—I don’t know what, | 


has gone wrong with Chivery. He is not—ha! 
—not nearly so obliging and attentive as usual 
to-night. It—hem!—it’s a little thing, but it 
puts me out, my love. It’s impossible to forget,” 
turning his hands over and over, and looking | 
closely at them, “ that—hem !—that in such a | 
life as mine I am unfortunately dependent on | 
these men for something every hour in the | 
day.” 

Her arm was on his shoulder, but she did not 
look in his face while he spoke. Bending her 
head, she looked another way. 


“I—hem!—I can’t think, Amy, what has | 


given Chivery offense. He is generally so—so 
very attentive and respectful. And to-night he 
was quite—quite short with me. Other people 
there too! Why, good Heaven! if I was to} 
lose the support and recognition of Chivery and 
his brother-officers, I might starve to death 
here.” 

While he spoke, he was opening and shutting 
his hands like valves; so conscious all the time 
of that touch of shame, that he shrunk before 
his own knowledge of his meaning. 

**T—ha !—I can’t think what it’s owing to. I 
am sure I can not imagine what the cause of it | 
is. There was a certain Jackson here once, a 
turnkey of the name of Jackson (I don’t think 
you can remember him, my dear, you were very 
young), and—hem !—and he had a—brother, and 
this—young brother paid his addresses to—at 
least, did not go so far as to pay his addresses 
to—but admired—respectfully admired—the— 
not the daughter, the sister—of one of us; a| 
rather distinguished Collegian; I may say, very 


much so. His name was Captain Martin; and | 


he consulted me on the question whether it-was 
necessary that his daughter—sister—should 
hazard offending the turnkey brother by being | 
too—ha!—too plain with the other brother. 
Captain Martin was a gentleman and a man of | 
honor, and I put it to him first to give me his— 
his own opinion. Captain Martin (highly re- | 
spected in the army) then unhesitatingly said, 
that it appeared to him that his—hem !|—sister 
was not called upon to understand the young 


remained shrunk in his chair, and she remained 
with her arm round his neck, and her head bow- 
| ed down upon his shoulder. 
| His supper was cooking in a saucepan on the 
| fire, and, when she moved, it was to make it 
ready for him on the table. He took his usual 
seat, she took hers, and he began his meal. 
They did not, as yet, look at one another. By 
little and little he began; laying down his knife 
| and fork with a noise, taking things up sharply, 
biting at his bread as if he were offended with 
| it, and in other similar ways showing that he 
was out of sorts. Atlength ‘he pushed his plate 
from him, and spoke aloud. With the strangest 
| inconsistency. 
| What does it matter whether I eat or starve ? 
What does it matter whether such a blighted 
life as mine comes to an end now, next week, 
or next year? What am I worth to any one? 
A poor prisoner, fed on alms and broken vict- 
uals: a squalid, disgraced wretch !” 

“Father, father!” As he rose, she went on 
her knees to him, and held up her hands to 
| him. 

“Amy,” he went on in a suppressed voice, 
trembling violently, and looking at her as wild- 
ly as if he had gone mad. “I tell you, if you 
could see me as your mother saw me, you 
wouldn’t believe it to be the creature you have 
only looked at through the bars of this cage. I 
| was young, I was accomplished, I was good- 
| looking, I was independent—by God I was, 
| child !—and people sought me out, and envied 
|me. Envied me!” 

“Dear father!” She tried to take down the 
shaking arm that he flourished in the air, but 
he resisted, and put her hand away. 

“If I had but a picture of myself in those 
| days, though it was ever so ill done, you would 
| be ‘proud of it, you would be proud of it. But I 
have no such thing. Now, let me be a warning! 
Let no man,” he cried, looking haggardly about, 
“fail to preserve at least that little of the times 
of his prosperity and respect. Let his children 
have that clew to what he was. Unless my 
| face, when I am dead, subsides into the long 
| departed look—they say such things happen, I 
don't know—my children will have never seen 
me.” 

“Father, father!” 

‘Oh, despise me, despise me! Look away 
frdm me, don’t listen to me, stop me, blush 
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for me, cry for me—even you, Amy! Do it, 
do it! I do it to myself! I am hardened 
now, I have sunk too low to care long even for 
that.” 

“Dear father, loved fether, darling of my 
heart!” She was clinging to him with her 
arms, and she got him to drop into his chair 
again, and caught at the raised arm, and tried 
to put it round her neck. 

** Let it lie there, father. Look at me, father ; 
kiss me, father! Only think of me, father, for 
one little moment!” 

Still he went on in the same wild way, though 
it was gradually breaking down into a miserable 
whining. 

‘“‘ And yet I have some respect here. I have 
made some stand against it. I am not quite 
trodden down. Go out and ask who is the chief 
person in the place. They’ll tell you it’s your 
father. Go out and ask who is never trifled 
with, and who is always treated with some deli- 
eacy. They'll say, your father. Go out and 
ask what funeral here (it must be here, I know 
it can be nowhere else) will make more talk, 
and perhaps more grief, than any that has ever 
gone out at the gate. They'll say, your father’s. 
Well then. Amy! Amy! Is your father so 
universally despised? Is there nothing to re- 
deem him? Will you have nothing to remem- 
ber him by but his ruin and decay? Will you 
be able to have no affection for him when he is 
gone, poor castaway! gone?” 

He burst into tears of maudlin pity for him- 
self, and at length suffering her to embrace him, 
and take charge of him, let his gray head rest 
against her cheek, and bewailed his wretched- 
ness. Presently he changed the subject of his 
lamentations, and clasping his hands about her 
as she embraced him, cried, Oh, Amy, his moth- 
erless, forlorn child! Oh the days that he had 
seen her careful and laborious for him! Oh 
the baby life that had been overshadowed by 
the prison walls, the tender feet so soon ac- 
quainted with the prison stones, the slender 
form so lonely in the streets, the youth so soon 
made old! Then he reverted to himself, and 
weakly told her how much better she would 
have loved him if she had known him in his 
vanished character, and how he would have 
married her to a gentleman who should have 
been proud of her as his daughter, and how (at | 
which he cried again) she should first have rid- 
den at his fatherly side on her own horse, and 
how the crowd (by which he meant in effect the 
people who had given him the twelve shillings 
he then had in his pocket) should have trudged 
the dusty roads respectfully. 

Thus, now boasting, now despairing, in either 
fit a captive with the jail-rot upon him, and the 
impurity of his prison worn into the grain of his 
soul, he revealed his degenerate state to his af- 
fectionate child. No one else ever beheld him 
in the details of his humiliation. Little recked 
the Collegians who were laughing in their rooms 
over his late address in the Lodge, what a seri- 


ous picture they had in their obscure gallery of 
the Marshalsea that Sunday night. 

There was a classical daughter once-—per- 
haps—who ministered to her father in his prison 
as her mother had ministered to her. Little 
Dorrit, though of the unheroic modern stock, 
and mere English, did much more, in comfort- 
ing her father’s wasted heart upon her innocent 
breast, and turning to it a fountain of love and 
fidelity that never ran dry or waned, through all 
his years of famine. 

She soothed him; asked him for his forgive- 
ness if she had been, or seemed to have been, 
undutiful; told him, Heaven knows truly, that 
she could not honor him more if he were the fa- 
vorite of Fortune and the whole world acknow}- 
edged him. When his tears were dried, and he 
sobbed in his weakness no longer, and was free 
from that touch of shame, and had recovered 
his usual bearing, she prepared the remains of 
his supper afresh, and, sitting by his side, re- 
joiced to see him eat and drink. For, now he 
sat in his black velvet cap and old gray gown, 
magnanimous again; and would have comport- 
ed himself toward any Collegian who might 
have looked in to ask his advice like a great 
moral Lord Chesterfield, or Master of the eth- 
ical ceremonies of the Marshalsea. 

To keep his attention engaged, she talked 
with him about his wardrobe; when he was 
pleased to say, that yes, indeed, those shirts she 
proposed would be exceedingly acceptable, for 
those he had were worn out, and, being ready- 
made, had never fitted him. Being conversa- 
tional and in a reasonable flow of spirits, he 
then invited her attention to his coat as it hung 
behind the door: remarking that the Father of 
the place would set an indifferent example to 
his children, already disposed to be slovenly, if 
he went among them out at elbows. He was 
jocular, too, as to the heeling of his shoes; but 
became grave on the subject of his cravat, and 
promised her that when she could afford it, she 
should buy him a new one. 

While he smoked out his cigar in peace, she 
made his bed, and put the small room in order 
for his repose. Being weary then, owing to the 
advanced hour and his emotions, he came out of 








his chair to bless her and wish her good-night. 
All this time he had never once thought of her 
dress, her shoes, her need of any thing. No 
| other person upon earth, save herself, could have 
been so unmindful of her wants. 

He kissed her many times with ‘ Bless you, 
my love! Good-night, my dear!” 

But her gentle breast had been so deeply 
wounded by what she had seen of him, that she 
was unwilling to leave him alone, lest he should 
lament and despair again. ‘Father dear, I am 
not tired ; let me come back presently, when you 
are in bed, and sit by you.” 

He asked her, with an air of protection, if she 
felt solitary ? 

“Yes, father.” 
“Then come back by all means, my love.” 
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“T shall be very quiet, father. 4 
“Don’t think of me, my dear,” 

ing her his kind permission fully. 
by all means.” 

He seemed to be dozing when she returned, 
and she put the low fire together very softly lest | 
she should awake him. But he overheard her, | 
and called out who was that ? 

“Only Amy, father.” 

“ Amy, my child, come here. 
a word to you.” 

He raised himself a little in his low bed, as 
she kneeled beside it to bring her face near him ; 
and put his hand between hers. Oh! Both the | 
private father and the Father of the Marshalsea 
were strong within him then. 

** My love, you have had a life of hardship 
here. No companions, no recreations, many 
cares I am afraid?” 

“Don’t think of that, dear. I never do.” 

“You know my position, Amy. 
been able to do much for you; but all I have 
been able to do, I have done.” 

“Yes, my dear father,” 
him. “I know, I know.” 

“T am in the twenty-third year of my life | 
here,” he said, with a catch in his breath that | 
was not so much a sob as an irrepressible sound 
of self-approval, the momentary outburst of a no- 
ble consciousness. ‘It is all I could do for my 
children—I have done it. Amy, my love, you 
are by far the best loved of the three; I have 
had you principally in my mind—whatever I 
have done for your sake, my dear child, I have 
done freely and without murmuring.” 

Only the wisdom that holds the clew to all 
hearts and all mysteries, can surely know to 
what extent a man, especially a man brought 
down as this man had been, can impose upon | 
himself. Enough, for the present place, that he | 
lay down with wet eyelashes, serene, in a man- 
ner majestic, after bestowing his life of degra- 
dation as a sort of portion on the devoted child 
upon whom its miseries had fallen so heavily, 
and whose love alone had saved him to be even 
what he was, 

That child had no doubts, asked herself no 
questions, for she was but too content to see him 
with a lustre round his head. Poor dear, good 
dear, truest, kindest, dearest, were the only 
words she had for him, as she hushed him to 
rest. 

She never left him all that night. As if she 
had done him a wrong which her tenderness 
could hardly repair, she sat by him in his sleep, 
at times softly kissing him with suspended 
breath, and calling him in a whisper by some 
endearing name. At times she stood aside, so 
as not to intercept the low fire-light, and, watch- 
ing him when it fell upon his sleeping face, won- 
dered did he look now at all as he had looked 


he said, giv- 
“Come back 


I want to say 


I have not | 


she rejoined, kissing | 
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| and prayed “Oh, spare his life! Oh, save him to to 


me! Oh, look down upon my dear, long-suffer- 
ing, unfortunate, much changed, dear, dear 
| father!” 
| Not until the moming came to protect him 
, and encourage him, did she give him a last kiss 
| and leave the small room. When'she had stolen 
| down stairs, and along the empty yard, and had 
crept up to her own high garret, the smokeless 
house-tops and the distant country hills were 
| discernible over the wall in the clear mornin:. 
As she gently opened the window, and looked 
| eastward down the prison-yard, the spikes upon 
the wall were tipped with red, then made a sul- 
| len purple pattern on the sun as it came flaming 
| upinto the heavens. ‘The spikes had never look. 
‘ed so sharp and cruel, nor the bars so heavy, 
nor the prison space so gloomy and contrac ted. 
| She thought of the sunrise on rolling rivers, of 
| the sunrise on wide seas, of the sunrise on rich 
landscapes, of the sunrise on great forests where 
| the birds were waking and the trees were rust- 
ling; and she looked down into the living grave 
on which the sun had risen, with her father in 
| three-and-twenty years, and said, in a burst 
of sorrow and compassion, ‘ No, no, I have never 
seen him in my life!” 
itil 
CHAPTER XX.—MOVING IN SOCIETY. 

Ir Young John Chivery had had the inclina- 
tion and the power to write a satire on family 
| pride, he would have had no need to go for an 

avenging illustration out of the family of his 
beloved. He would have found it amply in that 
gallant brother and that dainty sister, so steeped 
}in mean experiences, and so loftily conscious 
of the family name; so ready to beg or borrow 
|from the poorest, to eat of any body’s bread, 
| spend any body’s money, drink from any body’s 
| cup and break it afterward. ‘To have painted 
| the sordid facts of their lives, and they through- 
out invoking the death’s-head apparition of the 
family gentility to come and scare their bene- 
factors, would have made Young John a satirist 
of the first water. 

Tip had turned his liberty to hopeful account 
by becoming a billiard-marker, He had troub- 
led himself so little as to the means of his re- 
lease, that Clennam scarcely needed to have 
been at the pains of impressing the mind of Mr. 
Plornish on that subject. Whoever had paid 
him the compliment, he very readily accepted 
the compliment with Ais compliments, and there 
was an end of it. Issuing forth from the gate 
on these easy terms, he became a billiard-mark- 
er; and now occasionally looked in at the little 
skittle-ground in a green Newmarket coat (sec- 
ond hand), with a shining collar and bright but- 
tons (new), and drank the beer of the Colle- 
gians. 

One solid stationary point in the looseness of 








when he was prosperous and happy; as he had | this gentleman’s character was, that he respect- 
so touched her by imagining that he might look | ed and admired his sister Amy. The feeling 
once more in that awful time. At the thought had never induced him to spare her a moment's 
of that time, she kneeled beside his bed again, | uneasiness, or to put himself to any restraint or 
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inconvenience on her account; but, with that 
Marshalsea taint upon his love, he loved her. 
The same rank Marshalsea flavor was to be 
recognized in his distinctly perceiving that she 
sacrificed her life to her father, and in his hav- 
ing no idea that she had done any thing for 
himself. 

When this spirited young man and his sister 
had begun systematically to produce the family 
skeleton for the overawing of the College, this 
narrgtive can not precisely state. Probably at 
about the period when they began to dine on 
the College charity. It is certain that the more 
reduced and necessitous they were, the more 
pompously the skeleton emerged from its tomb; 
and that when there was any thing particularly 
shabby in the wind, the skeleton always came 
out with the ghastliest flourish. 

Little Dorrit was late on the Monday morn- 
ing, for her father slept late, and afterward there 
was his breakfast to prepare and his room to ar- 
range. She had no engagement to go out to 
work, however, and therefore staid with him 
until, with Maggy’s help, she had put every 
thing right about him, and had seen him off 
upon his morning walk (of twenty yards or so) 
to the coffee-house to read the paper. She then 
got on her bonnet and went out, having been 
anxious to get out much sooner. There was, 
as usual, a cessation of the small talk in the 
Lodge as she passed through it; and a Colle- 
gian who had come in on Saturday night, re- 
ceived the intimation from the elbow of a more 
seasoned Collegian, “Look out! Here she is!” 

She wanted to see her sister; but when she 
got round to Mr. Cripples’s she found that both 
her sister and her uncle had gone to the thea- 
tre where they were engaged. Having taken 
thought of this probability by the way, and hay- 
ing settled that in such case she would follow 
them, she set off afresh for the theatre, which 
was on that side of the river, and not very far 
away. 

Little Dorrit was almost as ignorant of the 
ways of theatres as of the ways of gold-mines ; 
and when she was directed to a furtive sort of 
door, with a curious up-all-night air about it, 
that appeared to be ashamed of itself and to be 
hiding in an alley, she hesitated to approach it; 
being further deterred by the sight of some half 
a dozen close-shaved gentlemen, with their hats 
very strangely on, who were lounging about the 
door, looking not at al) unlike Collegians. On 
her applying to them, reassured by this resem- 
blance, for a direction to Miss Dorrit, they made 
way for her to enter a dark hall—it was more 
like a great grim lamp gone out than any thing 
else—where she could hear the distant playing 
of music and the sound of dancing feet. A man 
so much in want of airing that he had a blue 
mould upon him, sat watching this dark place 
from a hole in a corner, like a spider; and he 
told her that he would send a message up to 
Miss Dorrit by the first lady or gentleman who 
went through. The first lady who went through 





had a roll of music, half in her muff and half 
out of it, and was in such a tumbled condition 
altogether, that it seemed as if it would be an 
act of kindness to iron her. But as she was 
very good-natured, and said “‘Come with me ; 
Pll soon find Miss Dorrit for you,” Miss Dorrit's 
sister went with her, drawing nearer and near- 
er, at every step she took in the darkness, to 
the sound of music and the sound of dancin, 
feet. 

At last they came into a maze of dust, where 
a quantity of people were tumbling over one an- 
other, and where there was such a confusion of 
unaccountable shapes of beams, bulk-heads, brick 
walls, ropes, and rollers, and such a mixing of 
gaslight and daylight, that they seemed to have 
got on the wrong side of the pattern of the uni- 
verse. Little Dorrit, left to herself, and knocked 
against by somebody every moment, was quite 
bewildered when she heard her sister’s voice. 

‘*Why, good gracious, Amy, what ever brouglit 
you here!” 

“‘T wanted to see you, Fanny dear; and as I 
am going out all day to-morrow, and knew you 
might be engaged all day to-day, I thought—” 

‘“*But the idea, Amy, of you coming behind! 
I never did!” As her sister said this in no very 
cordial tone of welcome, she conducted her to a 
more open part of the maze, where various 
golden chairs and tables were heaped together, 
and where a number of young ladies were sitting 
on any thing they could find, chattering. All 
these young ladies wanted ironing, and all had 
a curious way of looking every where, while they 
chattered. 

Just as the sisters arrived here, a monotonous 
boy in a Scotch cap put his head round a beam 
on the left, and said, ‘‘ Less noise there, ladies !” 
and disappeared. Immediately after which, a 
sprightly gentleman with a quantity of long 
black hair looked round a beam on the right, 
and said, “ Less noise there, darlings !” and also 
disappeared, 

“The notion of you among professionals, Amy, 
is really the last thing I could have conceived!” 
said her sister. ‘Why, how did you ever get 
here ?” 

“I don’t know. The lady who told you I was 
here, was so good as to bring me in.” 

“ Like you quiet little things! You can make 
your way any where,I believe. JZ couldn’t have 
managed it, Amy, though I know so much more 
of the world.” 

It was the family custom to lay it down as 
family law, that she was a plain domestic little 
creature, without the great and sage experiences 
of the rest. This family fiction was the family 
assertion of itself against her services. Not to 
make too much of them. 

“Well! And what have you got on your 
mind, Amy? Of course you have got some- 
thing on your mind about me?” said Fanny. 
She spoke as if her sister, between two and three 
years her junior, were her prejudiced grand- 
mother. 
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“It is not much ; but since you told me of the 
lady who gave you the bracelet, Fanny—” 

The monotonous boy put his head round the 
beam on the left, and said, “Look out there, 
ladies!” and disappeared. The sprightly gen- 
tleman with the black hair as suddenly put his 
head round the beam on the right, and said, 
‘‘Look out there, darlings!” and also disap- 
peared. Thereupon all the young ladies rose, 
and began shaking their skirts out behind. 

“Well, Amy,” said Fanny, doing as the rest 
did, “what were you going to say ?” 
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“Since yon told me a lady had given you the 
bracelet you showed me, Fanny, I have not been 
quite easy on your account, and indeed want to 
know a little more, if you will confide more to 
me.” 

‘Now, ladies!” said the boy in the Scotch 
cap. “Now, darlings !” said the gentleman with 
the black hair. They were every one gone ina 
moment, and the music and the dancing feet 
were heard again. 

Little Dorrit sat down in a golden chair, made 
quite giddy by these rapid interruptions. Her 
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sister and the rest were a long time gone; and 
during their absence a voice (it appeared to be 
that of the gentleman with the black hair) was 
continually calling out through the music, “ One, 
two, three, four, five, six—go! One, two, three, 
four, five, six—go! Steady, darlings! One, 
two, three, four, five, six—go!” Ultimately the 
voice stopped, and they all came back again, 
more or less out of breath, folding themselves in 
their shawls, and making ready for the streets. 
“Stop a moment, Amy, and let them get away 
before us,” whispered Fanny. They were soon 
left alone; nothing more important happening, 
in the mean time, than the boy looking round 
his old beam, and saying, ‘‘ Every body at eleven 
to-morrow, ladies !” and the gentleman with the 
black hair looking round ‘his old beam, and say- 
ing, “Every body at eleven to-morrow, dar- 
lings !” each in his own accustomed manner. 

When they were alone, something was rolled 
up or by other means got out of the way, and 
there was a great empty well before them, look- 
ing down into the depths of which Fanny said, 
‘“Now, uncle!” Little Dorrit, as her eyes be- 
came used to the darkness, faintly made him 
out, at the bottom of the well, in an obscure 
corner by himself, with his instrument in its 
ragged case under his arm. 

The old man looked as if the remote high 
gallery windows, with their little strip of sky, 
might have been the point of his better fortunes, 
from which he had descended, until he had 
gradually sunk down below there to the bottom. 
He had been in that place six nights a week for 
many years, but had never been observed to 
raise his eyes above his music-book, and was 
confidently believed to have never seen a play, 
There were legends in the place that he did not 
so much as know the popular heroes and hero- 
ines by sight, and that the low comedian had 
“mugged” at him in his richest manner fifty 
nights for a wager, and he had shown no trace 
of consciousness. ‘The carpenters had a joke to 
the effect that he was dead without being aware 
of it; and the frequenters of the pit supposed 
him to pass his whole life, night and day and 
Sunday and all, in the orchestra, They had 
tried him a few times with pinches of snuff 
offered over the rails, and he had always re- 
sponded to this attention with a momentary 
waking up of manner that had the pale phantom 
of a gentleman in it: beyond this he never, on 
any occasion, had any other part in what was 
going on than,the part written out for the clari- 
onet; in private life, where there was no part 
for the clarionet, he had no part at all. Some 
said he was poor, some said he was a wealthy 
miser; but he said nothing, never lifted up his 
bowed head, never varied his shuffling gait by 
getting his springless foot from the ground. 
Though expecting now to be summoned by his 
niece, he did not hear her until she had spoken 
to him three or four times; nor was he at all 
surprised by the presence of two nieces instead 
of one, but merely said, in his tremulous voice, 





“T am coming, I am coming!” and crept forth 
by some underground way which emitted a cel- 
larous smell. 

“And so, Amy,” said her sister, when the 
three together passed out, at the door that had 
such a shamefaced consciousness of being dif- 
ferent from other doors: the uncle instinctively 
taking Amy’s arm as the arm to be relied on: 
“so, Amy, you are curious about me?” 

She was pretty, and conscious, and rather 
flaunting; and the condescension with which 
she put aside the superiority of her charms, and 
of her worldly experience, and addressed her 
sister on almost equal terms, had a vast deal of 
the family in it. 

*T am interested, Fanny, and concerned in 
any thing that concerns you.” 

‘**So you are, so you are, and you are the best 
of Amys. If I am ever a little provoking, J am 
sure }ou'll consider what a thing it is to occupy 
my position and feel a consciousness of being 
superior to it. Ishouldn’t care,” said the Dangh- 
ter of the Father of the Marshalsea, “if the oth- 
ers were not so common. None of them have 
come down in the world as we have, They are 
all on their own level. Common.” 

Little Dorrit mildly looked at the speaker, but 
did not interrupther. Fanny took out her hand- 
kerchief, and rather angrily wiped her eyes. 

“I was not born where you were, you know, 
Amy, and perhaps that makes a difference. My 
spirit is not quite so subdued to it as yours is— 
never was. You can bear what I couldn’t pos- 
sibly bear. You can let the wretchedest little 
Being make upto you. Icouldn’t dothat, Amy. 
I couldn't do it, and I wonder you can.” 

Even the patient Little Dorrit thought this 
rather hard, under the circumstances; but she 
only said, ‘Don’t be unkind, Fanny, without 
meaning it. Tell me about yourself instead.” 

“My dear child,” said Fanny, “when we get 
rid of uncle, you shall know all about it. We'll 
drop him at the cook’s shop where he is going 
to dine.” 

They walked on with him until they came to 
a dirty shop-window in a dirty street, which was 
made almost opaque by the steam of hot meats, 
vegetables, and puddings. But glimpses were 
to be caught of a roast leg of pork bursting into 
tears of sage and onion in a metal reservoir full 
of gravy, of an unctuous piece of roast beef and 
blisterous Yorkshire pudding bubbling hot in a 
similar receptacle, of a stuffed fillet of veal in 
rapid cut, of a ham in a perspiration at the pace 
it was going at, of a shallow tank of baked po- 
tatoes glued together by their own richness, of 
a truss or two of boiled greens, and other sub- 
stantial delicacies. Within, were a few wooden 
partitions, behind which such customers as found 
it more convenient to take away their dinners 
in their stomachs than in their hands, packed 
their purchases in solitude, Fanny, opening her 
reticule as they surveyed these things, produced 
from that repository a shilling and handed it to 
Uncle. Uncle, after not looking at it a little 
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while, divined its object, and muttering “ Din- | ed: o Sit ‘dowe,” and composed herself voluptu- 


ner? Ha! Yes, yes, yes!” slowly vanished 
from them into the mist. 
‘Now, Amy,” said her sister, “ come with me, 


| ously, in a nest of crimson and gold cushions, 
on an ottoman near the parrot. 
‘ Also professional ?” said Mrs. Merdle, look- 


if you are not too tired to walk to Harley Street, | ing at Little Dorrit through an eye-glass. 


Cavendish Square.” 


Fanny answered No. ‘No,’ said Mrs. Mer- 


The air with which she threw off this distin- | | dle, dropping her glass. ‘‘ Has not a professional 


guished address, and the toss she gave her new | 
bonnet (which was more gauzy than serviceable) | 
made her sister wonder ; however, she expressed | 
her readiness to go to Harley Street, and thither | 
they directed their steps. Arrived at that grand | 
destination, Fanny singled out the handsomest 
house, and knocking at the door inquired for | 
Mrs. Merdle. The footman who opened the | 
door, although he had powder on his head, and | 
was backed up by two other footmen likewise 
powdered, not only admitted Mrs. Merdle to be 
at home, but asked Fanny to walk in. Fanny 
walked in, taking her sister with her; and they 
went up stairs with powder going before and 
powder stopping behind, and were left in a spa- 
cious semicircular drawing-room, one of several 
drawing-rooms, where there was a parrot on the 
outside of a golden cage holding on by its beak 
with its scaly legs in the air, and putting itself 
into many strange upside-down postures. This 
peculiarity has been observed in birds of quite 
another feather, climbing upon golden wires. 
The room was far more splendid than any 
thing Little Dorrit had ever imagined, and would 


have been splendid and costly in any eyes. She | 
looked in amazement at her sister and would | 


have asked a question, but that Fanny, with a 
warning frown, pointed to a curtained doorway 
of communication with another room. The cur- 
tain shook next moment, and a lady, raising it 
with a heavily-ringed hand, dropped it behind 
her again as she entered, 

The lady was not young and fresh from the 
hand of Nature, but was young and fresh from 
the hand of her maid. She had large unfeeling 
handsome eyes, and dark unfeeling handsome 
hair, and a broad unfeeling handsome bosom, 
and was made the most of in every particular. 
Kither because she had a cold, or because it 
suited her face, she wore a rich white fillet tied 
over her head and under her chin. And if ever 
there were an unfeeling handsome chin that 
looked as if, for certain, it had never been, in 
familiar parlance, “chucked” by the hand of 
man, it was the chin curbed up so tight and 
close by that laced bridle. 

‘“‘Mrs. Merdle,” said Fanny. ‘My sister, 
ma’am.” 

“IT am glad to see your sister, Miss Dorrit. 
“TI did not remember that you had a sister.” 

“JT did not mention that I had,” said Fan- 
ny. 

‘*Ay!” Mrs. Merdle curved the little finger 
of her left hand as who should say, “I have 
caught you. I know you didn’t!” All her ac- 


tion was usually with her left hand because her | 


hands were not a pair; the left being much the 


whiter and plumper of the two. Then she add-| 








air. Very pleasant ; but not professional.” 
“*My sister, ma’am,” said Fanny, in whom 
there was a singular mixture of deference and 
hardihood, “has been asking me to tell her, as 
between sisters, how I came to have the honor 


| of knowing you. And as I had engaged to call 


| upon you once more, I thought I might take the 
‘liberty of bringing her with me, when perhaps 
you would tell her. I wish her to know, and 
perhaps you will tell her.” 

“Do you think, at your sister’s age—” hinted 
Mrs. Merdle. 

“She is much older than she looks,” said 
Fanny; “ almost as old as I am.” 

“ Society,” said Mrs. Merdle, with another 
curve of her little finger, “‘is so difficult to ex- 
plain to young persons (indeed is so difficult to 
explain to most persons), that Iam glad to hear 
that. I wish Society was not so arbitrary, I 
wish it was not so exacting—Bird, be quiet!’ 

The parrot had given a most piercing shriek, 
as if its name were Society, and it asserted its 
right to its exactions. 

“ But,” resumed Mrs, Merdle, ‘‘ we must take 
it as we find it. We know it is hollow and con- 
ventional and worldly and very shocking, but 
unless we are Savages in the Tropical Seas (I 
should have been charmed to be one myself— 
most delightful life and perfect climate, I am 
told), we must consult it. It is the common lot. 
Mr. Merdle is a most extensive merchant, his 
transactions are on the vastest scale, his wealth 
and influence are very great, but even he—Bird, 
be quiet !” 

The parrot had shrieked another shriek; and 
it filled up the sentence so expressively that Mrs. 
Merdle was under no necessity to end it. 

“ Since your sister begs that I would termin- 
ate our personal acquaintance,” she began again, 
addressing Little Dorrit, ‘“‘by relating the cir- 
cumstances that are muck to her credit, I can 
not object to comply with her request, I am sure. 
I have a son (I was first married extremely 
young) of two or three and twenty.” 

Fanny set her lips, and her eyes looked half 
triumphantly at her sister. 

“ A son of two or three and twenty. He is a 
little gay, a thing Society is accustomed te m 
young men, and he is very impressible. Per- 
haps he inherits that misfortune. I am very im- 
pressible myself, by nature. The weakest of 
creatures. My feelings are touched in a mo- 
ment.” 

She’ said all this, and every thing else, as 
coldly as a woman of snow; quite forgetting the 
sisters except at odd times, and apparently ad- 
dressing some abstraction of Society. For whose 
behoof, too, she occasionally arranged her dress, 
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or the composition of her figure upon the otto- 
man. 

“So he is very impressible, Not a misfortune 
in our natural state, I dare say, but we are not 
in a natural state. Much to be lamented, no | 
doubt, particularly by myself, who am a child 
of nature if I could but show it; but so it is. 
Society suppresses us’and dominates us—Bird, 
be quiet!” 

The parrot had broken into a violent fit of 
laughter, after twisting divers bars of his cage 
with his crooked bill, and licking them with his 
black tongue. 

“It is quite unnecessary to say to a person of 





your good sense, wide range of experience, and | 
cultivated feelings,” said Mrs. Merdle, from her | 
nest of crimson and gold—and there put up her | 
glass to refresh her memory as to whom she was | 
addressing—“ that the stage sometimes has a | 
fascination for young men of that class of char- 


acter. In saying the stage, I mean the people 


on it of the female sex. Therefore, when I} 
heard that my son was supposed to be fasci- | 
nated by a dancer, I knew what that usually | 
meant in Society, and confided in her being a | 
dancer at the Opera, where young men moving | 
in Society are usually fascinated.” 

She passed her white hands over one another, 


observant of the sisters now; and the rings upon | 


her fingers grated against each other with a} 


hard sound. | 


“As your sister will tell you, when I found | 


what I was on the point of telling your sister, in 
pursuance of your request. Much obliged to you 
for recalling it so accurately, and anticipating 
me. I immediately,” addressing Little Dorrit, 
“(for I am the creature of impulse), took a 
bracelet from my arm, and begged your sister 
to let me clasp it on hers, in token of the delight 
I had in our being able to approach the subject, 
so far on a common footing.” (This was per- 
fectly true, the lady having bought a cheap and 
showy article on her way to the interview, with 
a general eye to bribery.) 

“And I told you, Mrs. Merdle,” said Fanny, 
“that we might be unfortunate, but were not 
common.” 

“IT think, the very words, Miss Dorrit,” as- 
sented Mrs. Merdle. 

“ And I told you, Mrs. Merdle,” said Fanny, 
‘that if you spoke to me of the superiority of 
your son’s standing in Society, it was barely pos- 
sible that you rather deceived yourself in your 
suppositions about my origin; and that my fa- 
ther’s standing, even in the Society in which he 
now moved (what that was, was best known to 
myself), was eminently superior, and was ac- 
knowledged by every one.” 

“Quite accurate,” rejoined Mrs. Merdle. “A 
most admirable memory.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. Perhaps you will be so 
kind as to tell my sister the rest.” 

“There is very little to tell,” said Mrs. Mer- 
dle, reviewing the breadth of bosom which seem- 


what the theatre was, I was much surprised | ed essential to her having room enough to be 


and much distressed. If we were less conven- | unfeeling in, ‘‘ but it is to your sister’s credit. I 
tional (those dear happy savages!) I might not | pointed out to your sister the plain state of the 
have been so, but we are conventional, and I| case; the impossibility of the Society in which 
was. The merits of these things are questions | we moved recognizing the Society in which she 
of such minute geography with Society! It is | moved—though charming, I have no doubt; the 
of no use to rebel, Society is too strong for us. | immense disadvantage at which she would con- 


But when I found that your sister, by rejecting | 
my son’s advances (I must add, in an unexpect- 
ed manner), had brought him to the point of 
proposing marriage, my feelings were of the pro- 
foundest anguish—acute.” 

She traced the outline of her left eyebrow, 
and put it right, 





“In a distracted condition which only a moth- 
er—moving in Society—can be susceptible of, I 
determined to go myself to the theatre, and re- 
present my state of mind tothe dancer. I made 
myself known to your sister. I found her, to my 
surprise, in many respects different from my ex- 
pectations; and certainly in none more so than 
in meeting me with—what shall I say? a sort of 
family assertion on her own part?” Mrs. Mer- 
dle smiled. 

“T told you, ma’am,” said Fanny, with a 
heightening color, “that although you found me 
in that situation, I was so far above the rest, that 
I considered my family as good as your son’s; 
and that I had a brother who, knowing the cir- 
cumstances, would be of the same opinion, and 
would not consider such a connection any honor.” 

‘*Miss Dorrit,” said Mrs. Merdle, after frost- 





ily looking at her through her glass, ‘ precisely 


sequently place the family she had so high an 
opinion of, upon which we should find ourselves 
compelled to look down with contempt, and from 
which (socially speaking) we should feel obliged 
to recoil with abhorrence. In short, I made an 
appeal to that laudable pride in your sister.” 

‘Let my sister know, if you please, Mrs. Mer- 
dle,” Fanny pouted, with a toss of her gauzy 
bonnet, “that I had already had the honor of 
telling your son that I wished to have nothing 
whatever to say to him.” 

‘** Well, Miss Dorrit,” assented Mrs. Merdle, 
‘perhaps I might have mentioned that before. 
If I did not think of it, perhaps it was because 
my mind reverted to the apprehensions I had at 
the time that he might persevere, and you might 
have something tosaytohim. Ialso mentioned 
to your sister—I again address the non-profes- 
sional Miss Dorrit—that my son would have no- 
thing in the event of such a marriage, and would 
be an absolute beggar. (I mention that, merely 
as a fact which is part of the narrative, and not 
as supposing it to have influenced your sister, 
except in the prudent and legitimate way in 
which, constituted as our artificial system is, we 
must all be influenced by such considerations.) 
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Finally, after some high words and high spirit | “you would let your family be trodden on, and 
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on the part of your sister, we came to the com- 
plete understanding that there was no danger; 


and your sister was so obliging as to allow me 


to present her with a mark or two of my appre- 
ciation at my dressmaker’s.” 


Little Dorrit looked sorry, and glanced at | 


Fanny with a troubled face. 


* Also,” said Mrs. Merdle, “‘as to promise to | 


give me the present pleasure of a closing inter- 
view, and of parting with her on the best of 
terms. On which occasion,” added Mrs. Mer- 
dle, quitting her nest, and putting something in 
Fanny's hand, “ Miss Dorrit will permit me to 
say Farewell with best wishes, in my own dull 
manner.” 

The sisters rose at the same time, and they 
all stood near the cage of the parrot, as he tore 
at a clawful of biscuit and spat it out, seemed 
to mock them with a pompous dance of his body 
without moving his feet, and suddenly turned 
himself upside down and trailed himself all over 
the outside of his golden cage, with the aid of 
his cruel beak and his black tongue. 

* Adieu, Miss Dorrit, with best wishes,” said 
Mrs. Merdle. “If we could only come to a Mil- 
lennium, or something of that sort, I for one 
might have the pleasure of knowing a number 
of charming and talented persons from whom I 
am at presentexcluded. A more primitive state 
of society would be delicious to me. There used 
to be a poem when I learned lessons, something 
about Lo the poor Indian whose something 
mind! If a few thousand persons moving in 
Society could only go and be Indians, I would 
put my name down directly; but as, moving in 
Society, we can’t be Indians, unfortunately— 
Good-morning !” 

They came down stairs with powder before 
them and powder behind, the elder sister haugh- 
ty and the younger sister humbled, and were 
shut out into unpowdered Harley Street, Cav- 
endish Square. 

“Well?” said Fanny, when they had gone a 
little way without speaking. ‘‘Have you no- 
thing to say, Amy ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to say!” she answer- 
ed, distressed. “You didn’t like this young 
man, Fanny ?” 

“Like him? He is almost an idiot!” 

**I] am so sorry—don’t be hurt—but, since 
you ask me what I have to say, I am so very 
sorry, Fanny, that you suffered this lady to give 
you any thing.” 

** You little Fool!” returned her sister, shaking 
her with the sharp pull she gaveherarm. “Have 
you no spirit at all?’ 

“Perhaps not, but I can’t help saying I am 
sorry, Fanny.” 

“You mean little creature!” returned the 
other, with great anger. ‘‘ But that’s just the 
way! You have no self-respect, you have no 
becoming pride. Just as you allow yourself to 
be followed about by a contemptible little Chiv- 
ery of a thing,” with the scornfulest emphasis, 





never turn.” 

“Don’t say that, dear Fanny. I do what J 
can for them.” 

“You do what you can for them!” repeated 
Fanny, walking her on very fast. ‘* Would you 
let a woman like this, whom you could see if 
you had any experience of any thing to be as 
false and insolent as a woman can be—would 
you let her put her foot upon your family, and 
thank her for it?” 

‘*No, Fanny, I am sure.” 

“Then make her pay for it. What else can 
you make her do? Make her pay for it, you 
stupid child, and do your family some credit 
with the money!” 

They spoke no more, all the way back to the 
lodging where Fanny and her uncle lived. When 
they arrived there, they found the old man prac- 
ticing his clarionet in the dolefulest manner in 
a corner of the room. Fanny had a composite 
meal to make, of chops, and porter, and tea; 
and indignantly pretended to prepare it for her- 
self, though her sister did all that in quiet real- 
ity. When, at last, Fanny sat down to eat and 
drink, she threw the table implements about 
and was angry with her bread, much as her fa- 
ther had been last night. 

“If you despise me,” she said, bursting into 
vehement tears, “ because I am a dancer, why 
did you put me in the way of being one? It 
was your doing. A pretty thing, indeed, that 
you should consider yourself disgraced by my 
being a dancer, when I never should have been 
one if it hadn’t been for you!” 

‘** But you know I don’t, Fanny.” 

“How do I know you don’t? I know you do. 
Don’t tell stories, Amy. You would have me 
stoop as low as the ground before this Mrs. Mer- 
dle, and let her say what she liked and do what 
she liked, and hold us all in contempt, and tell 
me so to my face. Because I am a dancer!” 

“Oh, Fanny !” 

“And Tip, too, poor fellow. She is to dis- 
parage him just as much as she likes, without 
any check—I suppose because he has been in 
the law, and the docks, and different things. 
Why, it was your doing, Amy. You might at 
least approve of his being defended.” 

All this time the uncle was dolefully blowing 
his clarionet in the corner, sometimes taking it 
an inch or se from his mouth for a moment 
while he stopped to gaze at them, with a vague 
impression that somebody had said something. 

“And your father, your poor father, Amy. 
Because he is not free, to show himself and to 
speak for himself, you would let such people in- 
sult him with impunity. If you don’t feel for 
yourself because you go out to work, you might 
at least fecl for him, I should think, knowing 
what he has undergone®€o long.” 

Poor Little Dorrit felt the injustice of this 
taunt rather sharply. The remembrance of last 
night added a barbed point to it. She said no- 
thing in reply, but turned her chair from the 
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table toward the fire. Uncle, after making one 
more pause, blew a dismal wail and went on | 
again. 

Fanny was passionate with the teacups and 
the bread as long as her passion lasted, and then | 
protested that she was the wretchedest girl in 
the world, and she wished she was dead. After 
that, her crying became remorseful, and she got 
up and put her arms round her sister. 

“ Amy, 1 am a miserable temper. I reproach 
myself so much for having spoken to you so un- | 
feelingly, that Lhate myself. I beg your pardon. 
Forgive m, 

Little Dorrit tried to stop her from saying | 
more, but she answered that she would, she | 
must! Thereupon she said again, and yet again, | 
“I beg your pardon, Amy,’’ and “forgive me, | 
Amy,” almost as passionately as she had said 
what she regretted. 

“But indeed, indeed, Amy,” she resumed, | 
when they were seated in sisterly accord side by | 
side, ‘‘I hope and I think you would have seen | 
this differently if you had known a little more 
of Society.” 

“Perhaps I might, Fanny,” said the mild | 
Little Dorrit. | 

“You see, while you have been domestic and | 
resignedly shut up there, Amy,” pursued her 
sister, gradually beginning to patronize, “I have 
been out, moving more in Society, and may have 
been getting proud and spirited—more than I 
ought to be, perhaps ?” 

Little Dorrit answered ‘“‘Yes. Oh yes!” 

“And while you have been thinking of the 
dinner or the clothes, I may have been thinking, 
you know, of the family. Now, may it not be 
so, Amy ?” 

Little Dorrit again nodded “ Yes,” with a more 
cheerful face than heart. 

“ Especially as we know,” said Fanny, “that 
there certainly is a tone in the place to which 
you have been so true, which does belong to it, 
aud which does make it different from other 
aspects of Society. So kiss me once again, Amy 
dear, and we will agree that we may both be 
right, and that you are a tranquil, domestic, 
home-loving, good girl.” 

The clarionet had been lamenting most pa- 
thetically during this dialogue, but was cut short 
now by Fanny’s announcement that it was time 
to go; which she conveyed to her uncle by shut- 
ting up his scrap of music, and taking the clari- 
onet out of his mouth, 

Little Dorrit parted from them at the door, 
and hastened back to the Marshalsea. It fell 
dark there sooner than elsewhere, and going 
into it that evening was like going into a deep 
trench. The shadow of the wall was on every 
object. Not least upon the figure in the old 
gray gown and the black velvet cap, as it turned 
toward her when she opened the door of the dim 
room. 

“Why not upon me, too!” thought Little 
Dorrit, with the door yet in her hand, “It was 
not unreasonable in Fanny.” 

Vor. XTIL—No. 73.—H 





CHAPTER XXL—MR. MERDLE'S COMPLAINT. 

Upon that establishment of state, the Mer- 
dle establishment in Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square, there was the shadow of no more com- 
mon wall than the fronts of other establishments 
of state on the opposite side of the street, Like 


| unexceptionable Society, the opposing rows of 
| houses in Harley Street were very grim with 
|one another. Indeed, the mansions and their 
| inhabitants were so much alike in that respect, 


that the people were often to be found drawn 
up on opposite sides of dinner-tables, in the 


| shade of their own loftiness, staring at the oth- 


er side of the way with the dullness of the 
houses. 

Every body knows how like the street, the two 
dinner-rows of people who take their stand by 
the street will be. The expressionless uniform 
of twenty houses, all to be knocked at and rung 
at in the same form, all approachable by the 
same dull steps, all fended off by the same pat- 
tern of railing, all with the same impracticable 
fire-escapes, the same inconvenient fixtures in 
their heads, and every thing without exception 
to be taken at a high valuation—who has not 
dined with these? The house so drearily out 
of repair, the occasional bow-window, the stuc- 
coed house, the newly-fronted house, the corner 
house with nothing but angular rooms, the house 
with the blinds always down, the house with the 
hatchment always up, the house where the col- 
lector has called for one quarter of an Idea, and 
found nobody at home—who has not dined with 
these? The house that nobody will take, and is 
to be had a bargain—who does not know her? 
The showy house that was taken for life by the 
disappointed gentleman, and which doesn’t suit 
him at all—who is unacquainted with that haunt- 
ed habitation ? 

Harley Street, Cavendish Square, was more 
than aware of Mr. and Mrs. Merdle. Intruders 
there were in Harley Street, of whom it was not 
aware; but Mr. and Mrs. Merdle it delighted to 
honor. Society was aware of Mr. and Mrs. 
Merdle. Society had said “Let us license 
them; let us know them.” 

Mr. Merdle was immensely rich; a man of 
prodigious enterprise ; a Midas without the ears, 
who turned all he touched to gold. He was in 
every thing good, from banking to building. He 
was in Parliament, of course. He was in the 
City, necessarily. He was Chairman of this, 
Trustee of that, President of the other. The 
weightiest of men had said to projectors, “‘ Now, 
what name have you got? Have you got Mer- 
dle?” And, the reply being in the negative, 
had said, “Then I won’t look at you.” 

This great and fortunate man had provided 
that extensive bosom, which required so much 
room to be unfeeling enough in, with a nest of 
crimson and gold some fifteen years before. It 
was not a bosom to repose upon, but it was a 
capital bosom to hang jewels upon. Mr. Mer- 
dle wanted something to hang jewels upon, and 
he bought it for the purpose. Storr and Mor- 
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timer might have married on the same specu- | educated too—with no bigodd nonsense about 
lation. her.” 

Like all his other speculations, it was sound | A son-in-law, with these limited talents, might 
and successful. ‘The jewels showed to the rich- | have been a clog upon another man; but Mr. 
est advantage. The bosom, moving in Society | Merdle did not want a son-in-law for himself ; 
with the jewels displayed upon it, attracted gen- he wanted a son-in-law for Society. Mr. Spark- 
eral admiration. Society approving, Mr. Merdle | ler having been in the Guards, and being in the 
was satisfied. He was the most disinterested | habit of frequenting all the races, and all the 
of men—did every thing for Society, and got as | lounges, and all the parties, and being well 
little for himself, out of all his gain and care, as | known, Society was satisfied with its son-in-law. 
a@ man might. | This happy result Mr. Merdle would have con- 

That is to say, it may be supposed that he got | sidered well attained, though Mr. Sparkler had 
all he wanted, otherwise with unlimited wealth | been a more expensive article. And he did not 
he would have got it. But his desire was to the | get Mr. Sparkler by any means cheap for So- 
utmost to satisfy Society (whatever that was), | ciety, even as it was. 
and take up all its drafts upon him for tribute.| There was a dinner giving in the Harley 
He did not shine in company; he had not very | Street establishment, while Little Dorrit was 
much to say for himself; he was a reserved | stitching at her father's new shirts by his side 
man, with a broad, overhanging, watchful head, | that night; and there were magnates from the 
that particular kind of dull-red color in his cheeks | Court and magnates from the City, magnates 
which is rather stale than fresh, and a some-| from the Commons and magnates from the 
what uneasy expression about his coat-cuffs as | Lords, magnates from the bench and magnates 
if they were in his confidence, and had reasons | from the bar, Bishop magnates, Treasury mag- 
for being anxious to hide his hands. In the lit- | nates, Horse Guards magnates, Admiralty mag- 
tle he said, he was a pleasant man enough; | nates—all the magnates that keep us going, and 


plain, emphatic about public and private confi- 
dence, and tenacious of the utmost deference 
being shown by every one, in all things, to So- 
ciety. In this same Society (if that were it 
which came to his dinners, and to Mrs. Mer- 
dle’s receptions and concerts), he hardly seem- 
ed to enjoy himself much, and was mostly to be 
found against walls and behind doors. Also when 
he went out to it, instead of its coming home 
to him, he seemed a little fatigued, and upon 
the whole rather more disposed for bed; but he 
was always cultivating it nevertheless, and al- 
ways moving in it, and always laying out money 
on it with the greatest liberality. 

Mrs. Merdle’s first husband had been a colo- 
nel, under whose auspices the bosom had en- 


tered into competition with the snows of North | 


America, and had come off at little disadvant- 
age in point of whiteness, and at none in point of 
coldness. The colonel’s son was Mrs. Merdle’s 
only child. He was of a chuckle-headed high- 
shouldered make, with a general appearance of 
being not so much a young man as a swelled 
boy. He had given so few signs of reason, that 
a by-word went among his companions that his 
brain had been frozen up in a mighty frost which 
prevailed at St. John’s, New Brunswick, at the 
period of his birth there, and had never thawed 
from that hour. Another by-word represented 
him as having in his infancy, through the neg- 
ligence of a nurse, fallen out of a high window 


.on his head, which had been heard by respons- 


ible witnesses to crack. It is probable that both 
these representations were of ex post facto origin ; 
the young gentleman (whose expressive name 
was Sparkler) being monomaniacal in offering 
marriage to all manner of undesirable young 
ladies, and in remarking of every successive 
young lady to whom he tendered a matrimonial 
proposal that she was “‘a doosed fine gal—well 


sometimes trip us up. 

*T am told,” said Bishop magnate to Horse 
Guards, “that Mr. Merdle has made another 
enormous hit. They say a hundred thousand 
pounds.” 

Horse Guards had heard two. 

Treasury had heard three. 

Bar, handling his persuasive double eye-glass, 
was by no means clear but that it might be four. 
It was one of those happy strokes of calculation 
and combination, the result of which it was dif- 
ficult to estimate. It was one of those instances 
of a comprehensive grasp, associated with ha- 
bitual luck and characteristic boldness, of which 
an age presented us but few. But here was 
Brother Bellows, who had been in the great 
Bank case, and who could probably tell us more. 
What did Brother Bellows put this new success 
at? 

Brother Bellows was on his way to make his 
bow to the bosom, and could only tell them in 
passing that he had heard it stated, with great 
appearance of truth, as being worth, from first 
to last, half a million of money. 

Admiralty said Mr. Merdle was a wonderful 
man. Treasury said he was a new power in the 
country, and would be able to buy up the whole 
House of Commons. Bishop said he was glad 
to think that this wealth flowed into the coffers 
of a gentleman who was always disposed to 
maintain the best interests of Society. 

Mr. Merdle himself was usually late on these 
occasions, as a man still detained in the clutch 
of giant enterprises when other men had shaken 
off their dwarfs for the day. On this occasion, 
he was the last arrival; and, stealing into the 
room in a modest manner, went about among 
his guests as if he were the last person who had 
any business there. Treasury said Merdle’s 
work punished him a little. Bishop said he was 
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glad to think that this wealth flowed into the | 
coffers of a gentleman who accepted it with | 
meekness. 

Powder! There was so much Powder in 
waiting, that it flavored the dinner. Smoothly 
as the dazzling men who wore it moved about, 
and greasily as they had anointed their heads | 
to stick it on as with bird-lime, pulverous par- 
ticles got into the dishes, and Society’s meats 
had a seasoning of first-rate footmen. Mr. 
Merdle took down a Countess who was secluded 
somewhere in the core of an immense dress, to 
which she was in the proportion of the heart to | 
the overgrown cabbage. If so lowa simile may 
be admitted, the dress went down the stair-case 
like a richly brocaded Jack in the Green, and 
nobody knew what sort of small person carried it. 

Society had every thing it could want, and 
could not want, for dinner. It had every thing 
to look at, and every thing to eat, and every 
thing to drink. It is to be hoped it enjoyed it- 
self; for Mr. Merdle’s own share of the repast 
might have been paid for with eighteenpence. 
Mrs. Merdle was magnificent. The chief butler 
was the next magnificent institution of the day. 
He was the stateliest man in company. He did 
nothing, but he looked on as few other men 
could have done. He was Mr. Merdle’s last 
gift to Society. Mr. Merdle didn’t want him, 
and was put out of countenance when the great 
creature looked at him; but inappeasable So- 
ciety would have him—and had got him. 

The invisible countess carried out the Green 
at the usual stage of the entertainment, and the 
file of beauty was closed up by the bosom. 
Treasury said, Juno. Bishop said, Judith. 

Bar fell into discussion with Horse Guards 
concerning courts-martial. Brother Bellows 
and Bench struck in. Other magnates paired 
off. Mr. Merdle sat silent, and looked at the 
table-cloth. Sometimes a magnate addressed 
him, to turn the stream of his own particular 
discussion toward him; but Mr. Merdle seldom 
gave much attention to it, or did more than 
rouse himself from his calculations and pass the 
wine. 

When they rose, so many of the magnates 
had something to say to Mr. Merdle individual- 
ly, that he held little levees by the side-board, 
and checked them off as they went out at the 
door. 

Treasury hoped he might venture to congrat- 
ulate one of England’s world-famed capitalists 
and merchant-princes (he had turned that orig- 
inal sentiment in the House a few times, and it 
came easy to him) on a new achievement. To 
extend the triumphs of such men, was to extend 
the triumphs and resources of the nation; and 
Treasury felt—he gave Mr. Merdle to under- 
stand—patriotic on the subject. 

“Thank you, my lord,” said Mr. Merdle; 
“thank you. I accept your congratulations with 
pride, and I am glad you approve.” 

“Why, I don’t unreservedly approve, my dear 





Mr. Merdle. Because,” smiling Treasury turn- 


ed him by the arm toward the side-board and 
spoke banteringly, ‘‘it never can be worth your 
while to come among us and help us.” 

Mr. Merdle felt honored by the— 

“No, no,” said Treasury, “that is not the 
light in which one so distinguished for practical 
knowledge, and great foresight, can be expect- 
ed to regard it. If we should ever be happily 
enabled, by accidentally possessing the control 
over circumstances, to propose to one so emi- 
nent to—to come among us, and give us the 
weight of his influence, knowledge, and charac- 
ter, we could only propose it to him as a duty. 
In fact, as a duty that he owed to Society.” 

Mr. Merdle intimated that Society was the 
apple of his eye, and that its claims were para- 
mount to every other consideration. Treasury 
moved on, and Bar came up. 

Bar, with his little insinuating Jury droop, 
and fingering his persuasive double eye-glass, 
hoped he might be excused if he mentioned to 
one of the greatest converters of the root of all 
evil into the root of all good, who had for a long 
time reflected a shining lustre on the annals 


| even of our commercial country—if he mention- 


ed, disinterestedly, and as, what we lawyers 
called in our pedantic way, amicus curiae, a fact 
that had come by accident within his knowledge. 
He had been required to look over the title of a 
very considerable estate in one of the eastern 
counties—lying, in fact, for Mr. Merdle knew 
we lawyers loved to be particular, on the bord- 
ers of two of the eastern counties. Now, the 
title was perfectly sound, and the estate was to 
be purchased by one who had the command of 
—Money (Jury droop and persuasive eye-glass), 
on remarkably advantageous terms. This had 
come to Bar’s knowledge only that day, and it 
had occurred to him, “I shall have the honor 
of dining with my esteemed friend Mr. Merdle 
this evening, and, strictly between ourselves, I 
will mention the opportunity.” Such a purchase 
would involve not only great legitimate political 
influence, but some half dozen church presenta- 
tions of considerable annual value. Now that 
Mr. Merdle was at no loss to discover means of 
occupying even his capital, and of fully employ- 
ing even his active and vigorous intellect, Bar 
well knew; but he would venture to suggest that 
the question arose in his mind, whether one who 
had deservedly gained so high a position and so 
European a reputation did not owe it—we would 
not say to himself, but we would say to Society, 
to possess himself of such influences as these ; 
and to exercise them—we would not say for his 
own, or for his party’s, but we would say for So- 
ciety’s—benefit. 

Mr. Merdle again expressed himself as whol- 
ly devoted to that object of his constant con- 
sideration, and Bar took his persuasive eye- 
glass up the grand stair-case. Bishop then 
came undesignedly sliding in the direction of 
the side-board. 

Surely the goods of this world, it occurred in 
an accidental way to Bishop to remark, could 
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scarcely be directed into happier channels than | 
when they accumulated under the magic touch | 
of the wise and sagacious, who, while they knew 
the just value of riches (Bishop tried here to | 
look as if he were rather poor himself), were | 
aware of their importance, judiciously governed | 
and rightly distributed, to the welfare of our 
brethren at large. 

Mr. Merdle with humility expressed his con- 
viction that Bishop couldn’t mean him, and with 
inconsistency expressed his high gratification 
in Bishop’s good opinion. 

Bishop then—jauntily stepping out a little, | 
with his well-shaped right leg, as though he said | 
to Mr. Merdle “Don’t mind the apron; a mere | 
form!” put this case to his good friend: 

Whether it had occurred to his good friend, | 
that Society might not unreasonably hope that | 
one so blest in his undertakings, and whose ex- | 
ample on his pedestal was so influential with it, | 
would shed a little money in the direction of a 
mission or so to Africa? 

Mr. Merdle signifying that the idea should | 
have his best attention, Bishop put another case: | 
Whether his good friend had at all interested 
himself in the proceedings of our Combined Ad- 
ditional Endowed Dignitaries Committee, wheth- 
er it had occurred to him that to shed a little | 
money in that direction might be a great con- | 
ception finely executed ? 


Mr. Merdle made a similar reply, and Bishop | 
explained his reason for inquiring. 
Society looked to such men as his good friend 


to do such things. It was not that he looked to 
them, but that Society looked to them. Just as 
it was not Our Committee who wanted the Ad- 
ditional Endowed Dignitaries, but it was Society 
that was in a state of the most agonizing uneasi- 
ness of mind until it got them. He begged to 
assure his good friend, that he was extremely 
sensible of his good friend’s regard on all occa- 
sions for the best interests of Society; and he 
considered that he was at once consulting those | 
interests, and expressing the feeling of Society, | 
when he wished him continued prosperity, con- 
tinued increase of riches, and continued things | 
in general, 

Bishop then betook himself up stairs, and the | 
other magnates gradually floated up after him 
until there was no one left below but Mr. Mer- | 
dle. That gentleman, after looking at the table- 
cloth until the soul of the chief butler glowed 
with a noble resentment, went slowly up after 
the rest, and became of no account in the stream 
of people on the grand stair-case. Mrs. Merdle 
was at home, the best of the jewels were hung 
out to be seen, Society got what it came for, Mr. 
Merdle drank twopennyworth of tea in a corner, 
and got more than he wanted. 

Among the evening magnates was a famous 
physician, who knew every body, and whom 
every body knew. On entering at the door, he 
eame upon Mr. Merdle drinking his tea in a) 
corner, and touched him on the arm. 

Mr. Merdle started. “Oh! It’s you!” 








“ Any better to-day ?” 

No,” said Mr. Merdle, “I am no better.” 

‘A pity I didn’t see you this morning. Pray 
come to me to-morrow, or let me come to you.” 

“I should have done so to-day, but that I 
really don’t think you do me any good. I don’t 
suppose the failure to be with you; I know that 
if any body could do me good, you could; but I 
believe nobody can.” 

“'Tut!” returned the Doctor. ‘ Many patients 
say that; it belongs to their cases. 
you to-morrow, Mr. Merdle.” 

‘*Well!” he replied. ‘I will come to-morrow 
as I drive by.” 

Bar and Bishop had both been by-standers 
during this short dialogue, and as Mr. Merdle 
was swept away by the crowd, they made their 
remarks upon it to the Physician. Bar said, 
there was a certain point of mental strain be- 
yond which no man could go; that the point 
varied with various textures of brain and pecu- 


Let me see 


| liarities of constitution, as he had had occasion 


to notice in several of his learned brothers ; but, 
the point of endurance passed by a line’s breadth, 
depression and dyspepsia ensued. Not to intrude 
on the sacred mysteries of medicine, he took it, 
now (with the Jury droop and persuasive eye- 
glass), that this was Merdle’s case? Bishop 
said that when he was a young man, and had 


| fallen for a brief space into the habit of writing 


sermons on Saturdays—a habit which all young 
sons of the Church should sedulously avoid—he 


| had frequently been sensible of a depression, 


arising, as he supposed, from an overtaxed in- 
tellect, upon which the yolk of a new-laid egg, 
beaten up by the good woman. in whose house 
he at that time lodged, with a glass of sound 
sherry, nutmeg, and powdered sugar, acted like 
acharm. Without presuming to offer so simple 
a remedy to the consideration of so profound a 
professor of the great healing art, he would ven- 
ture to inquire whether the strain, being by way 
of intricate calculations, the spirits might not 
(humanly speaking) be restored to their tone by 
a gentle and yet generous stimulant ?” 

“Yes,” said the physician, “ yes, you are both 
right. But lest you should one or both suppose 
Mr. Merdle to be laboring under a touch of liver 
complaint, or an access of this common disorder, 
I may as well tell you that I can find nothing the 
matter with him. He has the constitution of a 
rhinoceros, the digestion of an ostrich, and the 
concentration of an oyster. As to nerves, Mr. 
Merdle is of a cool temperament, and not a sens- 
itive man: is about as invulnerable, I should say, 
as Achilles. How such a man should suppose 
himself unwell without reason, you may think 
strange. But I have found nothing the matter 
with him.” 

A curious case, they thought. 

“Yes,” said the physician, who was used to 
curious cases, ‘‘so far, curious enough. He may 
have some deep-seated recondite complaint. I 
can’t say. I only say, that at present I have not 
found it out.” 











There was no shadow of Mr. Merdle’s com- 
plaint on the bosom now displaying precious 
stones in rivalry with many similar superb jew- | 
el-stands; there was no shadow of Mr. Merdle’s | 
complaint on young Sparkler hovering about the | 
yooms, monomaniacally seeking any sufficiently | 
ineligible young #dy with no nonsense about | 
her; there was no shadow of Mr. Merdle’s com- | 
plaint on the Barnacles and Stiltstalkings, of 
whom whole colonies were present; or on any 
of the company. Even on himself, its shadow 
was faint enough as he moved about among the | 
throng, receiving homage. 

Mr. Merdle’s complaint. Society and he had 
so much to do with one another in all things 
else, that it is hard to imagine his complaint, if 
he had one, being solely his own affair. Had he 
that deep-seated recondite complaint, and did | 
any doctor find it out? Patience. In the mean 
time, the shadow of the Marshalsea wall was a 
real darkening influence, and could be seen on 
the Dorrit Family at any stage of the sun’s | 
course. 

ao 
CHAPTER XXIL—A PUZZLE. | 

Mr. Crennam did not increase in favor with 
the Father of the Marshalsea in the ratio of his4 
increasing visits. His obtuseness on the great 
Testimonial question was not calculated to awak- | 
en admiration in the paternal breast, but had 
rather a tendency to give offense in that sensi- 
tive quarter, and to be regarded as a positive 
shortcoming in point of gentlemanly feeling. 
An impression of disappointment, occasioned by 
the discovery that Mr. Clennam scarcely pos- | 
sessed that delicacy for which, in the confidence 
of his nature, he had been inclined to give him 
credit, began to darken the fatherly mind in | 
connection with that gentleman. The father | 
went so far as to say, in his private family cir- 
cle, that he feared Mr. Clennam was not a man 
of high instincts. He was happy, he observed, in 
his public capacity as leader and representative 
of the College, to receive Mr. Clennam when he 
called to pay his respects ; but he didn’t find that 
he got on with him personally. There appear- | 
ed to be something (he didn’t know what it was) 
wanting in him. Howbeit, the father did not 
fail in any outward show of politeness, but, on | 
the contrary, honored him with much attention; 
perhaps cherishing the hope that, although not 
a man of a sufficiently brilliant and spontaneous | 
turn of mind to repeat his former testimonial un- | 
solicited, it might still be within the compass of 
his nature to bear the part of a responsive gen- 
tleman in any correspondence that way tending. 

Clennam, for his part, only remembered his 
promise to Little Dorrit, and kept it. His in- 
terest was in her; his sympathy was with her; 
and what he did or abstained from doing in this | 
association, was for her. He came to the Mar- | 
shalsea from time to time, to keep before her 
the silent assurance of his friendship. She un-| 
derstood that, and gratefully showed him so in 
her eyes. 
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In the three-fold capacity of the gentleman 
from outside who had been accideitally locked 
in on the night of his first appearance, of the 
gentleman from outside who had inquired into 
the affairs of the Father of the Marshalsea with 
the stupendous idea of getting him out, and of 
the gentleman from outside who took an inter- 
est in the Child of the Marshalsea, Clennam 


|soon became a visitor of mark. He was not 


surprised by the attentions he received from Mr. 


| Chivery when that officer was on the lock, for 


he made little distinction between Mr. Chivery’s 


| politeness and that of the other turnkeys. It 


was on one particular afternoon that Mr. Chiv- 
ery surprised him all at once, and stood forth 


| from his companions in bold relief. 


Mr. Chivery, by some artful exercise of his 
power of clearing the Lodge, had contrived to 
rid it of all sauntering Collegians; so that Clen- 
nam, coming out of the prison, should find him 
on duty alone. . 

(Private) I ask your pardon, Sir,” said Mr. 
Chivery, in a secret manner; “ but which way 


| might you be going ?” 


“T am going over the Bridge.” He saw in 
Mr. Chivery, with some astonishment, quite an 
Allegory of Silence, as he stood with his key on 
his lips. 

“ (Private) I ask your pardon again,” said Mr. 
Chivery; “but could you go round by Horse- 
monger Lane? Could you by any means find 
time to look in at that address?” handing him 
a little card, printed for circulation among the 
connection of Chivery and Co., Tobacconists, 
Importers of pure Havana Cigars, Bengal Che- 
roots, and fine-flavored Cubas, Dealers in Fancy 
Snuffs, etc., etc. 

“Why, the fact is,” said Clennam, “I don’t 
take—” 

‘*(Private) It ain’t tobacco business,” said Mr. 
Chivery. ‘The truth is, it’s my wife. She’s 
wishful to say a word to you, Sir, upon a point 
respecting—yes,” said Mr. Chivery, answering 
Clennam’s look of apprehension with a nod, 
“respecting her.” 

‘*] will make a point of seeing your wife di- 
rectly.” 

“Thank you, Sir. Much obliged. It ain’t 
above ten minutes out of your way. I should 
have been happy to have shown you the place 


| myself, but that I don’t need to say to you I 


can’t leave the lock. Thank you, Sir. You 
can’t miss seeing it—name of Chivery and Co. 
over the window—Scotchman again the door- 
post. Please to ask for Mrs. Chivery!” These 
instructions Mr. Chivery, who had already let 
him out, cautiously called through a little slide 
in the outer door, which he could draw back 
from within for the inspection of visitors when 
it pleased him. 

Arthur Clennam, with the card in his hand, 
betook himself to the address set forth upon it, 
and speedily arrived there. It was a very small 
establishment, wherein a decent woman sat Be- 


| hind the counter working at her needle. Little 
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jars of tobacco, little boxes of cigars, a little | 
assortment of pipes, a little jar or two of snuff, 
and a little instrument like a shoeing-horn for 
serving it out, composed the retail stock in trade. | 

Arthur mentioned his name, and his having | 
promised to call on the solicitation of Mr. Chiv- 
ery. About something relating to Miss Dorrit, 
he believed. Mrs. Chivery at once laid aside | 
her work, rose up from her seat behind the | 
counter, and deploringly shook her head. 

“You may see him now,” said she, “if you'll | 
condescend to take a peep.” 

With these mysterious words, she preceded 
the visitor into a little parlor behind the shop, | 
with a little window in it commanding a very 
little dull back-yard. In this yard, a wash of 
sheets and table-cloths tried (in vain, for want 
of air) to get itself dried on a line or two; and} 
among those flapping articles was sitting in a 
chair, like the last mariner left alive on the deck 
of a damp ship without the power of furling the | 
sails, a little woe-begone young man. 

**Qur John,” said Mrs. Chivery. 

Not to be deficient in interest, Clennam asked | 
what he might be doing there? 

“It’s the only change he takes,” 
Chivery, shaking her head afresh. “ He won't 
go out, even in the back-yard, when there’s no 
linen; but when there’s linen to keep the neigh- 
bors’ eyes off, he’ll sit there hours. Hours, he 
will. Says he feels as if it was groves!” Mrs, | 
Chivery shook her head again, put her apron in 
a motherly way to her eyes, and reconducted | 


her visitor into the regions of the business. 
“Please to take a seat, Sir,’’ said Mrs. Chiv- | 


ery. ‘Miss Dorrit is the matter with Our John, 
Sir; he’s a-breaking his heart for her, and I 
would wish to take the liberty to ask how it’s to 
be made good to his parents when bust ?” 

Mrs. Chivery, who was a comfortable-look- | 
ing woman, much respected about Horsemonger | 
Lane for her feelings and her conversation, ut- | 
tered this speech with fell composure, and im- | 
mediately afterward began again to shake her | 
head and dry her eyes. 

“Sir,” said she in continuation, “ you are ac-| 
quainted with the family, and have interested | 
yourself with the family, and are influential with 
the family. If you can promote views calcula- | 
ted to make two young people happy, let me, for | 
Our John’s sake, and for both their sakes, im- 
plore you so to do.” 

“T have been so habituated,” returned Arthur, | 
at a loss, “during the short time I have known | 


her, to consider Little—I have been so habitu- | 


ated to consider Miss Dorrit in a light altogeth- | 
er removed from that in which you present her | 
to me, that you quite take me by surprise. Does | 
she know your son?” 

“Brought up together, Sir,” said Mrs. Chiv- 
ery. ‘Played together!” 

‘Does she know your son as her admirer?” 

“Oh! bless you, Sir,” said Mrs, Chivery, with 
a sort of triumphant shiver, “she never could 
have seen him on a Sunday without knowing he 





| against our John. 


was that. His cane alone would have told it long 
ago, if nothing else had. Young men like John 
don’t take to ivory hands a pinting, for nothing. 
How did I first know it myself? Similarly.” 

‘Perhaps Miss Dorrit may not be so ready 
as you, you see.” ; 

“Then she knows it, Sir,’’ said Mrs. Chivery, 
‘by word of mouth.” 

‘“* Are you sure ?” 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Chivery, “sure and certain 
as in this houselam. Isee my son go out with 
my own eyes when in this house I was, and J 
see my son come in with my own eyes when in 
this house I was, and 1 know he done it!” Mrs, 
Chivery derived a surprising force of emphasis 
from the foregoing circumstantiality and repe- 
tition. 

** May I ask you how he came to fall into the 
desponding state which causes you so much un- 
easiness ?” 

“That,” said Mrs. Chivery, “took place on 
that same day when to this house I see that 
John with these eyes return. 
self in this house since. 


Never been him- 
Never was like what 


| he has been since, not from the hour when to 


said Mrs. 
b 


this house seven years ago me and his father, as 
tenants by the quarter, came!” An effect in 
the natare of an affidavit was gained for this 
speech by Mrs. Chivery’s peculiar power of con- 
struction. 

‘** May I venture to inquire what is his account 
of the matter ?”’ 

‘*His account ?” repeated Mrs. Chivery. “Our 
John’s? No, Sir, no, you little know him. To 
ask him for his account would not be, I think, 
to make it over pleasant to the next customer 
that might want a shilling’s worth of Cuba, Ben- 
gal, or Havana, and pick ’em out himself. He’s 
much too honorable besides.” 

** May L ask, then, what is your account of it 

“You may,” said Mrs. Chivery, “and I will 
give it you in honor and in word as true as in 
this shop I stand. Our John has every one’s 
good word and every one’s good wish. He played 
with her as a child when in that yard a child she 
played. He has known her ever since. He went 
out upon the Sunday afternoon when in this very 
parlor he had dined, and met her, with appoint- 
ment or without appointment, which I do not 
pretend tosay. He made his offer toher. Her 
brother and sister is high in their views, and 
Her father is all for himself 
in his views, and against sharing her with any 
one. Under which circumstances she has an- 
swered our John, ‘No, John, I can not have you, 
I can not have any husband, it is not my inten- 
tions ever to become a wife, it is my intentions 
to be always a sacrifice; farewell, find another 
worthy of you, and forget me!’ This is the way 
in which she is doomed to be a constant slave 
to them that are not worthy that a constant slave 
she unto them should be. This is the way in 
which our John has come to find no pleasure 
but in taking cold among the linen, and in show- 
ing in that yard, as in that yard I have myself 


» 
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shown you, a broken down ruin that goes home 
to his mother’s heart!” Here the good woman 
pointed to the little window, whence her son 
might be seen sitting disconsolate in the tune- 
less groves; and again shook her head and wiped 
her eyes, and besought him, for the united sakes 
of both the young people, to exercise his influ- 
ence toward the bright reversal of these dismal 
events. 

She was so confident in her exposition of the 
case, and it was so undeniably founded on cor- 
rect premises in so far as the relative positions 
of Little Dorrit and her family were concerned, 
that Clennam could not feel positive on the other 
side. He had come to attach to Little Dorrit 
an interest so peculiar—an interest that removed 
her from, while it grew out of, the common and 
coarse things surrounding her—that he found it 
disappointing, disagreeable, almost painful, to 
suppose her in love with young Mr. Chivery 
in the back-yard, or any such person. On the 
other hand, he reasoned with himself that she 
was just as good and just as true, in love with 


him, as not in love with him; and that to make | 


a kind of domesticated fairy of her, on the pen- 
alty of isolation at heart from the only people 
she knew, would be but a weakness of his own 
fancy, and not a kind one. Still, her youthful 
and ethereal appearance, her timid manner, the 


charm of her sensitive voice and eyes, the very | 


many respects in which she had interested him 
out of her own individuality, and the strong dif- 
ference between herself and those about her, 
were not in unison, and were determined not to 
be in unison, with this newly-presented idea. 

He told the worthy Mrs. Chivery, after turning 
these things over in his mind—he did that, in- 
deed, while she was yet speaking—that he might 
be relied upon to do his utmost at all times to 
promote the happiness of Miss Dorrit, and to 
further the wishes of her heart if it were in his 
power to do so, and if he could discover what 
they were. At the same time, he cautioned her 
against assumptions and appearances ; enjoined 
strict silence and secrecy, lest Miss Dorrit should 
be made unhappy; and particularly advised her 
to endeavor to win her son’s confidence, and so 
to make quite sure of the state of the case. Mrs. 
Chivery considered the latter precaution super- 
fluous, but said she would try. She shook her 
head as if she had not derived all the comfort 
she had fondly expected from this interview, 
but thanked him nevertheless for the trouble he 
had kindly taken. They then parted good friends, 
and Arthur walked away. 

The crowd in the street jostling the crowd in 
his mind, and the two crowds making a confu- 
sion, he avoided London Bridge, and turned off 
in the quieter direction of the Iron Bridge. He 
had scarcely set foot upon it, when he saw Little 
Dorrit walking on before him, It was a pleas- 
ant day, with a light breeze blowing, and she 
seemed to have that minute come there for air. 
He had left her in her father’s room within an 
hour. 


LITTLE DORRIT. 
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It was a timely chance, favorable to his wish 
of observing her face and manner when no one 
else was by. He quickened his pace; but, be- 
fore he reached her, she turned her head. 

“Have I startled you?” he asked. For she 
flushed. 

‘I thought I knew the step,” she answered, 
hesitating. 

“And did you know it, Little Dorrit? 
could hardly have expected mine.” 

“I did not expect any. But when I heard a 
step, I thought it—sounded like yours.” 

“ Are you going further ?” 

“No, Sir, 1 am only walking here for a little 
change.” 

They walked together, and she recovered her 
confiding manner with him, and looked up in 
his face, as she said, after glancing around: 

“Tt is so strange. Perhaps you can hardly 
understand it. I sometimes have a sensation as 
if it was almost unfeeling to walk here ?” 

“ Unfeeling ?” 

“To see the river, and so much sky, and so 
many objects, and such change and motion. 
Then to go back, you know, and find him in the 
same cramped place.” 

“Ah yes! But going back, you must remem- 
ber that you take with you the spirit and influ- 


You 





ence of such things, to cheer him.” 

“Do 1? I hope I may! I am afraid you 
| fancy too much, Sir, and make me out too power- 
|ful. If you were in prison, could I bring such 
| comfort to you?” 
| Yes, Little Dorrit. I am sure of it!” 
| He gathered from a tremor on her lip, and a 

passing shadow of great agitation on her face, 
| that her mind was with her father. He re- 
mained silent for a few moments, that she might 
| regain her composure. The Little Dorrit, trem- 
bling on his arm, was less in unison than ever 
| with Mrs. Chivery’s theory, and yet was not ir- 
reconcilable with a new fancy which sprung up 
within him, that there might be some one else, 
in the hopeless—newer fancy still—in the hope- 
| less, unattainable distance. 
| They turned, and Clennam said, Here was 
Maggy coming! Little Dorrit looked up, sur- 
prised, and they confronted Maggy, who brought 
herself at sight of them to a dead stop. She 
had been trotting along, so preoccupied and 
busy, that she had not recognized them until 
they turned upon her. She was now in a mo- 
ment so conscience-striken, that her very basket 
partook of the change. 

“Maggy, you promised me to stop near fa- 
ther.” 

‘So I would, Little Mother, only he wouldn’t 
let me. If he takes and sends me out I must 
go. If he takes and says, ‘Maggy, you hurry 
away and back with that letter, and you shall 
have a sixpence if the answer’s a good ‘un, I 
must take it. Lor, Little Mother, what’s a poor 
thing of ten year old todo? And if Mr. Tip— 
if he happens to be a-coming in as I come out, 
and if he says, ‘Where are you a going, Maggy ? 
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and if I says, ‘I'm a going So and So,’ and if 
he says, ‘I'll have a Try too,’ andif he goes into 
the George and writes a letter, and if he gives 
it me and says, ‘Take that one to the same 
place, and if the answer’s a good ’un Ill give 
you a shilling,’ it ain’t my fault, mother !” 

Arthur read, in Little Dorrit’s downcast eyes, 
to whom she foresaw that the letters were ad- 
dressed. 

“Say where you are going, Maggy. It is of 
no use for you to keep the secret now.” 


“I’m a going So and So. There! That's 


where I am a going to,” said Maggy. “I'ma 
going So and So, It ain’t you, Little Mother, 
that’s got any thing to do with it—it’s you, you 
know,”’ said Maggy, addressing Arthur. ‘‘ You’d 
better come, So and So, and let me take and 
give ’em to you.” 

‘We will not be so particular as that, Maggy. 
Give them me here,” said Clennam, in a low 
voice. 

“‘ Well, then, come across the road,” answered 
Maggy, in avery loud whisper. ‘ Little Mother 
wasn’t to know nothing of it, and she would 
never have known nothing of it if you had only 
gone, So and So, instead of bothering and loiter- 
ing about. It ain’t my fault. I must do what I 
am told. They ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves for telling me.” 

Clennam crossed to the other side, and hur- 
riedly opened the letters, That from the fa- 
ther, mentioned that most unexpectedly finding 


himself in the novel position of having been dis- | 


appointed of a remittance from the City on which 


he had confidently counted, he took up his pen, | 


being restrained by the unhappy circumstance 
of his incarceration during three-and-twenty 
years (doubly underlined), from coming himself, 
as he would otherwise certainly have done—took 
up his pen to entreat Mr. Clennath to advance 
him the sum of Three Pounds Ten Shillings 
upon his L O. U., which he begged to inclose. 
That from the son, set forth that Mr. Clennam 
would, he knew, be gratified to hear that he had 
at length obtained permanent employment of a 
highly satisfactory nature, accompanied with 
every prospect of complete success in life; but 
that the temporary inability of his employer to 
pay him his arrears of salary to that date (in 
which condition said employer had appealed to 
that generous forbearance in which he trusted 
he should never be wanting toward a fellow- 
creature), combined with the fraudulent conduct 
of a false friend, and the present high price of 
provisions, had reduced him to the verge of ruin, 
unless he could by a quarter before six that 
evening raise the sum of eight pounds. This 
sum, Mr. Clennam would be happy to learn, he 
had, through the promptitude of several friends 
who had a lively confidence in his probity, al- 
ready raised, with the exception of a trifling 
balance of one pound seventeen and fourpence ; 
the loan of which balance, for the period of one 
month, would be fraught with the usual benefi- 
cent consequences. 


These letters Clennam answered, with the aid 
of his pencil and pocket-book, on the spot ; send- 
ing the father what he asked for, and excusing 
himself from compliance with the demand of 
the son. He then commissioned Maggy to re- 
turn with his replies, and gave her the shilling 
of which the failure of her supplemental enter- 
prise would have disappointed her otherwise. 

When he rejoined Little Dorrit, and they had 
begun walking as before, she said all at once, 

“TI think I had better go. I had better po 
home.” 
| “Don’t be distressed,” said Clennam. “I 
| have answered the letters. They were no- 
|thing. You know what they were. ‘They were 
| nothing.” 
| But I am afraid,” she returned, “to leave 
|him; I am afraid to leave any of them. When 
|I am gone, they pervert—but they don’t mean 
| it—even Maggy.” 

“Tt was a very innocent commission that she 
| undertook, poor thing. And in keeping it secret 
| from you, she supposed, no doubt, that she was 
| only saving you uneasiness.” 
| Yes, I hope so, I hope so. But I had better 
|go home! It was but the other day that my sis- 
| ter told me I had become so used to the prison 
that I had its tone and character. It must be so. 
| 1am sure it must be when Isee these things. My 
place is there. [am betterthere. It is unfeeling 
| in me to be here when I can do the least thing 
| there. Good-by. I had far better stay at home !” 
The agonized way in which she poured this 
| out as if it burst of itself from her suppressed 
heart, made it difficult for Clennam to keep the 
| tears from his eyes as he saw and heard her. 

“Don’t call it home, my child!” he entreat- 
ed. ‘It is always painful to me to hear you cail 
it home!” 

“But it ishomei What else can I call home? 
Why should I ever forget it for a single mo- 
ment ?” 

“You never do, dear Little Dorrit, in any 
good and true service.” 

“TI hope not, oh [hope not! But.it is better 
for me to stay there; much better, much more 
dutiful, much happier. Please don’t go with 
me, let me go by myself. Good-by. God bless 
you. Thank you, thank you!” 

He felt that it was better to respect her en- 
treaty, and did not move while her slight form 
went quickly away from him. When it had flut- 
tered out of sight, he turned his face toward the 
water, and stood thinking. 

She would have been distressed at any time 
by this discovery of the letters; but so much so, 
and in that unrestrainable way ? 

No. 

When she had seen her father begging with 
his threadbare disguise on, when she had en- 
treated him not to give her father money, she 
had been distressed, but not like this. Some- 
thing had made her keenly and additionally 
sensitive just now. Now, was there some one in 
the hopeless, unattainable distance? Or had 
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the suspicion been brought into his mind, by his He thought of his poor child, Little Dorrit, 
own associations of the troubled river running | for a long time there; he thought of her going 
beneath the bridge with the same river higher | home; he thought of her in the night; he 
up, its changeless tune upon the prow of the | thought of her when the day came round again. 
ferry-boat, so many miles an hour the peaceful | And the poor child, Little Dorrit, thought of 
flowing of the stream, here the rushes, there the | him—too faithfully, ah, too faithfully! in the 
lilies, nothing uncertain or unquiet ? shadow of the Marshalsea wall. 





Manthly Record of Current Events. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

HE proceedings in Congress during the month 

present few features of special interest. Inthe 
House a bill was passed authorizing the purchase 
of 15,000 copies of Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expedition. 
The Committee on Foreign Affairs were instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of forbidding the 
engagement of American vessels in the Chinese 
Coolie trade. General Quitman advocated a re- 
peal of the Neutrality Laws, which he pronounced 
to be a violation of the Constitution aud a stigma 
upon American intelligence. He affirmed that our 
possession of Cuba was required for the protection 
of our commerce and our national repose; and that 
it was necessary that we should have the control of 
the Isthmus, as the connecting link between our 
Atlantic and Pacific possessions. The affairs of 
Kansas still continue to afford the subject of pro- 
tracted debates in both Houses. In the Senate, 


Mr. Cass presented a memorial from the Free State | 


Legislature of Kansas, which, after a protracted 
debate, was referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. A question was at length raised as to the 


authenticity of the document, on the ground that | 


the signatures appended to it were all in one hand- 
writing. Mr. Cass would not vouch for the authen- 
ticity of the paper, and it was finally withdrawn 
from the Committee, in order that it might be re- 
turned to Mr. Lane, Senator-elect from Kansas, by 
whom it-had been put into the hands of Mr. Cass. 
A statement was subsequently presented from Mr. 
Lane, to the effect that the Legislature of Kansas 
had accepted a rough draft of the memorial; but 
as it was crude in form and prolix in expression, it 
was placed in the hands of a committee with full 
power to make the necessary corrections ; and that 
the document presented by Mr. Cass was this me- 


morial so corrected. In the course of the debate, | 


it was asserted that the paper offered to the Senate 
varied materially from that originally signed by 
the members of the Legislature. A very caustic 
correspondence between Messrs. Lane and Douglas 


grew out of this affair. A motion to receive the | 
statement of Mr. Lane was laid on the table by a | 


vote of 29 to 12. 


journed on the 9th of April, leaving a large amount 
of important business unfinished. The Governor 


was urged to call an extra session, which he posi- | 


tively refused to do. A Committee appointed to 


crat, against 31,871 for other candidates, of whom 
Miner, American, received 24,598. There was no 
choice by the people; but the Opposition have a 
majority in both Houses of the Legislature, which 
secures the election of their candidate-——In Cali- 
Jornia the season has been quite unfavorable for 
mining operations. The old system of placer dig- 
ging has ceased to exist, and the yield of gold is 
almost wholly dependent upon the supply of water. 
The dryness of the early part of the season has had 
an unfavorable effect upon agricultural operations. 
In the southern counties, which depend mainly 
upon pasturage, the drought has been especially 
disadvantageous. A vigorous effort is on foot to 
induce the General Government to open a post-road 
and establish a line of weekly posts between Cali- 
fornia and Missouri. An Act has passed the Legis- 
lature providing that all lands in the State shall 
be considered as public property, until the General 
Government has issued a patent for them; and 
that the squatter shall be entitled to payment for 
his crops and improvements in case the land shall 
be decided to be private property; and that no 
rents shall be collected for occupation prior to the 
date of the patent. A considerable trade has sprung 
up between San Francisco and the Russian posses- 
sions on the Pacific. In Oregon and Washington 
Territory Indian hostilities still continue with in- 
creased violence. On the 25th of March a body of 
Indians, numbering some 800, attacked the Cas- 
cades, and burned every building in the town; 
they also burned the steamer Mary, killing a num- 
ber of citizens. In the neighborhood of Vancouver 
the savages were burning and laying waste the 
whole country. It is reported that scrip, to the 
amount of more than a million dollars, has been 
already issued to defray the cost of the Indian war 
in Oregon. In Washington Territory a fight took 
place on the 10th of March between the Volunteers 
and the Indians, in which twenty-five or thirty of 
the latter were killed; of the whites only three or 
four were wounded. The agent for Indian affairs 
in Florida offers a premium for the delivery at Fort 
Brooke of Indians, For warriors the reward is from 


| 250 to 500 dollars; for women, from 150 to 200 dol- 
The Legislature of the State of New York ad- | 


lars ; for boys, from 100 to 150 dollars. 

Mr. John A. Washington, the proprietor of 
Mount Vernon, has published a letter saying that 
the estate has never been, strictly speaking, for 


| sale. The State of Virginia or the United States 
examine into the condition of tenement houses in | 


were the only parties to whom he would ever con- 


net SEY nyt AEM 


New York and Brooklyn, after making an elabo- | sent to dispose of it; and as both these had in ef- 
rate examination, presented a report recommen¢- | fect declined to become purchasers, he had but one 
ing the enactment of laws regulating the construc- | answer to return to inquiries constantly made, and 
tion and management of these houses.—-In Rhode | that was that Mount Vernon was not for sale-—— 
Island William W. Hoppin, American, has been | The new Cunard steamer Persia, which brought 
elected Governor, by a vote of 9951 against 7076 | the news of the ratification of the peace, made the 
for A. V. Potter, Democrat. In Connecticut the | shortest passage ever performed across the Atlantic, 
vote for Governor was 30,856 for Ingham, Demo- accomplishing the voyage from Liverpool to New 
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York in 9 days 12 hours and V7 minutes, being 
four hours less than the shortest passage hitherto | 
made. At this season the boats go several de- | 
grees south of the direct summer course. It is | 
therefore confidently believed that this steamer 
will, in favorable seasons, perform the western 
voyage in less than nine days. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

In Mexico there seems to be at the present mo- 
ment no organized insurrection against the gov- 
ernment. The insurgents at Puebla, under Haro y 
Tamariz, numbering 5000 privates and 600 officers, 
surrendered on the 23d of March. They were in- 
corporated into the army of the government, the 
officers being sentenced to serve in the ranks. 
Government is greatly embarrassed for want of 


funds, and the only apparent resource is to appro- | 


priate a portion of the revenues of the Church. 


There is less disinclination to this measure, from | 
the fact that the late insurrection was fomented | 


by the clergy. President Comonfort issued an 


edict on the 31st of March, setting apart a portion | 
of the ecclesiastical wealth to indemnify the State | 
for the expenses incurred in suppressing the insur- | 


rection, and to compensate those who had suffered 
in consequence. In spite of the threatened ex- 


communication from the Bishup of Puebla, this | 


decree has been carried into execution. 


Hostilities have opened vigorously between Ni- | 


caragua and Costa Rica, Colonel Schlessinger, 
with about 300 men, was dispatched by General 


Walker to invade the territory of Costa Rica, im- | 
On the | 


mediately after the declaration of war. 
20th of March, he was surprised at Santa Rosa by 


a superior force, and totally defeated, with a loss | 


of one third of his men. Walker then advanced 


from Granada to Rivas, with the apparent inten- | 
tion of marching upon Costa Rica with all his 


force; but fell back, in a day or two, upon Grana- 
da. The Costa Rican force, numbering three or 
four thousand, advanced into the territory of Ni- 
caragua, and took possession of Virgin Bay, upon 
the Lake, and San Juan del Sur, the Pacific termin- 
us of the Nicaragua route to California, thus cut- 
ting off the communication across the Isthmus in 
that direction. Rivas also fell into their hands; 
whereupon Walker marched back with 600 men, in 
order to drive them from the city, where they were 
posted, to the number of two or three thousand. 
The attack was made on the 11th of April, with 
great spirit, and a sanguinary conflict ensued, last- 
ing for many hours, The Nicaraguans claim a de- 
cisive victory, asserting that the enemy were driven 
out, with a loss of 600 or more. The loss of Walker, 
as given in the official paper, was 58 killed and 79 
wounded and missing. If, as is claimed, he re-took 
the city of Rivas, he was unable to maintain him- 
self there, but fell back upon Granada, which place 
he reached three days after the battle. Before the 
army set out for Rivas, a forced loan of 8000 dollars 
was imposed upon the city of Granada, to be paid 
with “interest as soon as possible ;” the official of 
the treasury being authorized to “use such means 
of constraint in the collection as he might deem ne- 
cessary, considering the public necessities.” The 
feeling of the Costa Ricans is of intense exaspera- 
tion against the Americans, and the design is open- 
ly expressed of driving them all from the country. 
President Mora has issued a proclamation, threat- 
ening death to all filibusters taken with arms in 
their hands. Accompanying the document was a 
list of 19 prisoners, captured at Santa Rosa, who 
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| had been shot. or these, all except two were na- 
tives of Europe. When Virgin Bay fell into the 
| hands of the Costa Ricans, they attacked the un- 
armed employés of the Transit Company, and killed 
a number of them without any resistance. Mr, 
Wheeler, our Minister to Nicaragua, has addressed 


| a letter to President Mora, remonstrating against 


these barbarities. The forces of Costa Rica appear 

to be composed in good part of Europeans, who are 

| armed with Minie rifles. A corresponde nce between 
| the Consul General of Costa Rica, in London, and 
| the British Government has been intercepted, from 

which it appears that the latter had agreed to fur- 

nish Costa Rica with two thousand stand of arms. 
| El Nicqraguense, the organ of General Walker, un- 
| der date of April 19, says, that a courier has just ar- 
rived with the intelligence that San Salvador had 
disclaimed any hostile intentions toward Nicara- 
gua, and had disbanded the troops which had been 
already levied. It is also stated that Honduras and 
| Guatemala were not disposed to go to war, having 
suspended enlistments, and dismissed the soldiers 
already levied. If these States are detached from 
the league against Nicaragua, it seems hardly prob- 
| able that Costa Rica, with only about 130,000 in- 

habitants, will be able to maintain a protracted 
| war, unless aided by foreign assistance, or a rising 
| of the natives of Nicaragua against the Govern- 
ment of Walker. 

While the communications with California by 
| the Nicaragua route are thus for the present wholly 
interrupted, serious disturbances have taken place 
at Panama, where an unusually large number of 
passengers to and from California had accumulated. 
On the evening of the 15th of April a dispute about 
some trifling matter occurred between a drunken 
passenger and a native. Weapons were brand- 
ished, and in afew minutes the affray became gen- 
eral, A desperate attack was made upon the hotels 
occupied by the passengers, who were for the most 
part unarmed, and could make no effectual resist- 
ance. Some escaped to the steamers in the bay, 
others fled to the woods, while many sought refuge 
in the railroad dépét. The armed police took part 
with the natives, and fired upon the Americans, 
who were finally driven from the dépét, which was 
then plundered. The firing lasted far into the 
night. On the next morning about twenty dead 
bodies were collected, many of which were horribly 
mutilated. These were supposed to be only a por- 
tion of the slain. The natives then tore up a por- 
tion of the railroad track, with the purpose of throw- 
ing off the train expected from Aspinwall, in order 
that they might plunder the goods on board. The 
engine, however, was stopped before it reached the 
spot; and the train at once put back to Aspinwall. 
The amount of plunder seized by the natives was 
very large. There is reason to suppose that this 
outbreak was the result of a concerted design to 
rob and plunder the Americans by the native popu- 
lation, who have for some time manifested a hostile 
feeling; and that they eagerly seized upon the con- 
duct of the drunken passenger as a pretext for rob- 
bery and murder. Colonel Totten, the chief engi- 
neer of the railroad, addressed a letter to the Gov- 
ernor of Panama, censuring his conduct and that 
of the police in not taking measures to avert the 
riot and protect the lives and property of the pas- 
sengers, giving him notice that the Government 
of Panama would be held responsible for the out- 
rages upon persons and property. The steamer 
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a note was also addressed to the Governor, asking 
whether he could and would protect the passengers 
and treasure from outrage and robbery. An an- 
swer was returned that all the disposable force of 
the gendarmes, and a body of forty armed citizens 
should be posted at the railway station the moment 
the steamer appeared in sight, and hereafter, when- 
ever necessity seemed to require it. The United 
States sloop-of-war St. Mary’s was daily expected 
at Panama; and immediately upon the receipt at 
Washington of the intelligence of the riot, tele- 
graphic orders were dispatched to the Fulton, then 
at Pensacola, directing the vessel to touch at Aspin- 
wall as soon as possible. 
EUROPE. 

The treaty of peace was signed on the 30th of 
March, the day on which Paris capitulated to the 
Allies in 1814, It has been noted as another sin- 
gular coincidence that Count Orloff, the Russian 
Plenipotentiary, affixed his signature to the capit- 
ulation of Paris forty-two years before. The ac- 
ceptance of the treaty by all the Powers having 
been announced by telegraph, the Conference held 
its final sitting on the 16th of April. The precise 
terms of the peace have not been made public; but it 
is known that they are substantially in accordance 
with the propositions submitted by Austria as a 
basis, which we have already detailed. The pen 
with which the treaty was signed was made from 
the quill of an eagle in the Jardin des Plantes ; it 
has been since splendidly ornamented, and present- 
ed to the Empress as a keepsake. Preparations are 
to be made at once for removing the troops and 
materiel from the seat of war, though some months 
will pass before the evacuation is completed. The 
affairs of Italy present a somewhat ominous aspect, 
and it is reported that they gave occasion to an 
able memoir presented to the Conference by the 
Sardinian Minister, in which the conduct of Aus- 
tria and the Holy See was commented upon with 
much asperity. Apprehensions are not wanting 
that Austria and Sardinia may come into collision 
in Italy. On the Continent the news of peace 
has been welcomed with the utmost satisfaction. 
The Emperor of Russia announced it in a mani- 
festo stating that the war had not been begun by 
Russia, for the late Emperor could not believe that 
the urging of his just claims would lead to hostil- 
ities; and that after it had broken out, he had al- 
ways manifested a desire for peace. During the 
continuance of the war the Russians had perform- 
ed many brilliant feats of arms. They had re- 
pulsed the attacks of the most powerful nations of 
the world in Siberia, in the White Sea, and at 
Sweaborg; while the defense of Sebastopol, for 
eleven months, would live in the memory of the 
most distant posterity. In Asia, after two victori- 
ous campaigns, Kars had been compelled to sur- 
render, while the flower of the Turkish army, sent 
to relieve it, had been forced to retreat. All the 
objects for which the war had been waged had 
been gained by the peace. The rights of the Chris- 
tians in the East were secured, and by guarantee- 
ing these Turkey had entered into the concert of 
the European States. In order to dispel any ap- 
prehensions from the supposed ambitious designs 
of the Empire, he had given his consent to meas- 
ures designed to prevent any collision between 
Russian and Turkish vessels in the Black Sea, and 
had agreed to a new boundary in Bessarabia. 
These concessions were of no weight compared with 
the cost of war and the advantages of tranquillity. 


The Government of Austria has issued a cir- 
cular to its diplomatic agents, giving a resumé of 
its policy in relation to the affairs of the East. 
Of the peace it says, that never before were seen so 
much disinterestedness on one side and so much 
abnegation on the other. Turkey, which had been 
on the brink of ruin, would now, it was to be hoped 
—thanks to its entry into the family of European 
States—be able to recover itself. 

The Emperor of France has signalized the birth 
of his son by offering an amnesty to all political 
exiles who would return and take the oath of al- 
legiance. The Moniteur states that of the 11,000 
persons transported to Africa in 1848, only 306 re- 
mained in exile; and of the 11,204 banished at the 
Coup-d Etat, only 1058 were still under sentence. 
——lIt is proposed to reduce the army to 400,000 
men, instead of its present force of 610,000, 

The peace is not so favorably received in En- 
gland as on the Continent, and the secret dissatis- 
faction is not lessened by the evidences of a feeling 
of amity springing up between France and Russia. 

Mr. Dallas, the American Minister, has been 
received with great honor. On the 17th of April 
he was entertained by the Lord Mayor of London, 
who, in proposing the health of his guest, express- 
ed his conviction that no question could arise be- 





tween the two nations which would require the 
| sword to settle it. Lord Stanley said that Great 
| Britain and the United States constituted the hope 
of mankind, and he who said one word hostile to 
the latter was an enemy of the former country. 
Mr. Dallas said that his only desire was to en- 
deavor to bring about the restoration of harmo- 
nious feelings between the two countries; and if 
he failed it would be because of some overruling 
state policy, or some foregone conclusion, not to be 
undone by uniform, steady, and honorable concili- 
ation.—In the Peers, Lord Elgin asked if there 
was any truth in the report that it was the inten- 
tion of the Government considerably to increase 
the British forces in Canada. Lord Panmure re- 
plied that it was the intention of Government to 
send back to North America a certain number of 
regiments which had been withdrawn for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war, and it was not im- 
probable that the new organization which was 
about to be made would involve a small addition 
to the number of troops in that quarter. But there 
was no foundation for the impression that a large 
force was to be sent for purposes of aggression. In 
relation to munitions of war, all that was now be- 
ing done was to replace the stores of powder and 
materiel which had been almost wholly withdrawn 
from British North America. In consequence of 
a suggestion that the Pacific might have been dis- 
abled at sea, and then driven by the wind far to 
the north of the usual track of vessels, the British 
Government dispatched two steamers to make dili- 
gent search in the quarter indicated as affording a 
possibility of the safety of the missing vessel. 
These steamers returned without discovering any 
traces of the object of their search. 

Recent intelligence from the Cape de Verd Isl- 
ands shows that these islands are now upon the 
very verge of absolute starvation, and want and 
misery were universal. By the arrival of a small 
quantity of food from Brazil, and the exertions of 
the Governor General, actual starvation, except in 
a few instances at St. Antonia, had thus far been 
prevented, The present supply will soon be ex- 





hausted, when outside assistance will be required. 
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The Spanish Conquest in America, by ARTHUR 
Hevrs. (Harper and Brothers.) Mr. Helps is 
an English scholar of rare accomplishments. His 
mind is of an elegant and graceful character, ad- 
dicted to the contemplation of great social and 
ethical problems, and marked by the well-propor- 
tioned harmony of its powers, rather than by strik- 
ing boldness or originality, He belongs to a class 
of men more common in England than in this coun- 
try, devoted to the quiet pursuit of truth, familiar 
with all scholar-like culture, possessing tastes of 
singular refinement, and not free from the skeptic- 
al tendencies of the age, seeking the foundation of 
a lofty faith in the vigorous exercise of thought. 
His former productions, like “‘ Friends in Council,” 
and a series of works of a similar character, are 
remarkable for their genial flow of speculation, 
their fine vein of criticism, their quiet beauty of 
expression, and the pure and delicate tone of their 
moral sentiments. Without aiming at popularity 
with the million, they make a powerful appeal to 
the sympathies of the cultivated and thoughtful 
reader. If they do not startle by the audacity of 
their views, or the splendor of their diction, they 
leave a deep impression on the mind by the ad- 
mirable good sense of their discussions, no less 
than by the charms of a refined and intelligent 
scholarship. In the present work the author has 
struck out a new path. He now devotes himself, 
for the first time, to historical composition. The 
point of view which he takes is also peculiar. He 
has aimed not merely to present a lucid narrative 
of the Spanish Conquest, but to present a consist- 
ent explanation of its effects in the character of 
the colonial government, the extirpation of the 
native races, and the introduction and growth of 
negro slavery in the New World, The last-named 
topic is the centre around which every thing in 
this work revolves. Modern slavery, as Mr. Helps 
justly regards it, is the creature of commerce, Un- 
like the ancient system of servitude, which sought 
its subjects from military captives, it was intro- 
duced and long sustained by the passion for trade. 
Still its history is not merely a record of commer- 
cial rapacity. It embodies the efforts of the most 
eminent men at various epochs of modern civiliza- 
tion. It illustrates their intellectual advancement, 
and the clearness or obscurity of their ethical de- 
cisions. It entered deeply into the politics and 
theology of the age preceding the Reformation, 
and still perplexes the counsels of Protestantism 
both in Church and State. Of the remarkable 
persons connected with its establishment, a few 
names will show its extensive and complicated re- 
lations. Besides the members of the royal family 
of Portugal throughout the fifteenth century, with 
Prince Henry at their head, there are Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Columbus, and the whole band of 
brave captains who succeeded him in the discovery 
and conquest of Spanish America, together with 
Charles the Fifth, Ximenes, Las Cases, Viegra, 
who have been succeeded by a host of ecclesiastics 
and politicians to the present day. Commencing 
his record of this vast subject with an account of 
African discovery, Mr. Helps gives a minute de- 
scription of the incidents of Spanish conquest, pur- 
suing the fortunes of Columbus, Ovando, Vasco 
Nujiez, Las Casas, and Hernando Cortez, in all the 
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variety of their bold and romantic career, and clos- 
ing his narrative with the fall of Mexico. In the 
execution of his task he has certainly not shown 
a rigid adherence to the conventional rules of his- 
torical writing. His manner is singularly indi- 
vidual. He never confines himself to the strict 
limits of consecutive narrative, but obeying the 
fancy of the moment, indulges freely in discursive 
episodes, ethical reflections, and ingenious sugges- 
tions, which, if sometimes in excess, are readily 
forgiven, as showing the heart of the writer, which 
is so easily concealed in the folds of historical dis- 


| quisition. Many passages are marked by a collo- 
quial ease and carelessness of expression, doubtless 


growing out of the peculiar form of composition 
which has been the favorite medium of the writer 
for the delivery of his most profound speculations. 
But whatever errors of idiosyncrasy are chargeable 
upon the composition of this work, it makes its ap- 
pearance at an opportune moment, and the intrin- 
sic weight and interest of its contents will secure 
it an important place in the pu)lic mind. 

A Popular History of English Bible Translation, 
by Mrs. H. ©. Conant. (Sheldon, Blakeman, 
and Co.) The intention of the author in preparing 
this volume was to present a popular view of the 
history of the received version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The subject is one of great and increasing 
interest, and a numerous portion of the religious 
public will gratefully welcome the information 
which is here furnished in such a lucid and impress- 
ive form. It is no more than justice to Mrs. Co- 
nant to say, that she has brought to the accomplish- 
ment of her task the erudition of a scholar and the 
tact of a woman, 

The first person who conceived the idea of giv- 
ing to his countrymen the whole Bible in the En- 
glish tongue, was the illustrious reformer John 
Wickliffe. With the assistance of the ripest schol- 
ars among his followers, he completed a transla- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments in the year 
1384. This version was not made from the orig- 
inal Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, of which no 
copies at that time existed in Western Europe, but 
from the Latin Vulgate, the celebrated translation 
made by Jerome in the fourth century of the Chris- 
tian era. For a period of a hundred and thirty 
years Wickliffe’s translation was the only one in 
the English language. No book before the inven- 
tion of printing ever had such facilities for wide 
circulation. It was at once put into the hands of 
the active itinerant preachers, who, under the au- 
spices of Wickliffe, had traversed every part of 
England, and were fully acquainted with the wants 
of the population. When first sent abroad, more- 
over, it enjoyed the favor of Ann of Bohemia, the 
accomplished wife of Richard I1., who was herself 
a decided student of the Scriptures. Nearly twen- 
ty years elapsed before its progress was materially 
checked by persecution. The character of this 
version furnished, for all time, the type and pat- 
tern of the English Bible. Its homely and child- 
like phraseology became consecrated in the English 
mind as the appropriate medium of inspiration. 
The subsequent versions which have found favor 
with the common people, have been the offshoots 
of this parent stock. Whatever improvements 
they may have received, they are in all essential 
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points but reproductions of that in which our un- 
lettered forefathers first read the word of God. 
And, as the author remarks, “in graphic nervous 
force, in a certain untamed vigor, and a raciness 
of flavor which belongs to the youth of language, 
the patriarchal version has never been quite 
equaled.” To use Lord Bacon’s illustration of an- 
other topic, it was “ the first crush of the grape.” 
The next attempt at English translation was the 
version of the New Testament by William Tyn- 
dale. This was completed in 1525. The printing 
of the first edition was commenced at Cologne, but 
through the jealousy of the opponents of vernacu- 
lar translations, the work was interrupted, and it 
was finally brought out in the city of Worms. The 
first complete copies were put in circulation in En- 
gland toward the close of the year 1525. Every 
means for its suppression were adopted by the 
highest power in Church and State. Royal and 
priestly prohibitions, decrees, mandates, secret in- 
quisition, foreign diplomacy, and persecution were 
triedin turn. But allinvain. In spite of all op- 
position, it made steady progress in England, and 
proved a powerful instrument in the cause of the 
Reformation. The New Testament of Tyndale 
was translated directly from the original Greek. 
It was worthy to become the basis of all subse- 
quent translations. Tyndale was not only a mas- 
ter of Greek learning to a degree rare in his age, 
but possessed a mind of wide and earnest grasp, 
and was inspired by the sole purpose of ascertain- 
ing the revealed will of God, and worthily making 
it known to man. His successors recognized in 
his translation the stamp of his master spirit, and 
while they freely corrected its errors by the increas- 
ing light of biblical scholarship, they transferred 
its substance unchanged into their own versions. 
Several years after the publication of Tyndale’s 
New Testament, a new version of the whole Bible 
was made by Miles Coverdale. This was follow- 
ed by Taverner’s Bible, which was little morethan 
a revision of Tyndale, and after a few editions dis- 
appeared from the list of versions in public use. 
In 1540 a reprint of Tyndale’s whole Bible was 
published by Archbishop Cranmer, which, on ac- 
count of its critical comparison of the translation 
with the Greek and Hebrew text, formed an im- 
portant contribution to the work of Bible transla- 
tion. The Geneva Bible was the work of the En- 
glish exiles who had taken refuge in Switzerland 
from the religious persecutions in their own coun- 
try. The English church at Geneva numbered 
several hundred members, including many distin- 
guished scholars and preachers. Their activity 
was naturally directed toward an improved trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. The spirit of the age 
which had already given birth to several versions 
and revisions of the English Bible, demanded the 
perfecting of the great work. It is not unlikely 
that the first suggestion of the new translation 
came from Calvin himself. At all events, it is 
conceded that his brother-in-law, William Whit- 
tingham, was the translator of the New Testament. 
The proposal was received with deep interest by 
the whole body of exiles. The lay members of the 
church encouraged the projectors both with their 
sympathy and with offers of pecuniary aid. Among 
the chief promoters of the work was John Bodleigh, 
father of the founder of the famous Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford. He was a man of wealth and 
of a liberal spirit, and on the completion of the 
version assumed the principal expenses of the pub- 
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lication. The New Testament was first translated, 
and was published in 1557. It was made directly 
from the Greek, aided by comparisons with ver- 
sions in other languages. An original introduc- 
tion to it was written by Calvin. The New Tes- 
tament was no sooner completed than the attention 
of the translator was directed to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. In 1560 the first edition of the complete 
Genevan version appeared in England. Com- 
pared with Tyndale’s, the manner of this trans- 
lation sometimes appeared constrained, but the 
meaning is often brought out with far greater dis- 
tinctness. In every respect the English is no less 
intelligible than that of our common version. The 
division of the text into verses was introduced for 
the first time into the English Bible by the Gen- 
eva translators. This, in the opinion of the au- 
thor, has been a source of great mischief. ‘No 
single thing, probably,” she observes, “has done 
more toward multiplying sects in the Christian 
body, and substituting a dry dogmatic theology in 
place of the living sap of revealed truth than this 
device, for which there is but one poor plea—the 
advantage of easy reference.” The Geneva Bible 
at once found favor with the people, and in a short 
period took its place as the Family Bible of En- 
gland. The Bishop’s Bible, publishéd in 1568, 
was an attempt to supersede the Geneva version 
by one emanating directly from the Established 
Church. This version passed through twenty- 
nine editions, most of them for public religious 
service, during the reign of Elizabeth, but it never 
became a popular favorite. The last edition ap- 
peared in 1608, and three years after it was super- 
seded as the Bible of churches by the common ver- 
sion. The Douay Bible was translated by several 
English Catholics, who had once been connect- 
ed with the University of Oxford, but who, on 
the accession of Elizabeth to the English throne, 
had fled to the Continent and found refuge in the 
Romish seminaries of Douay and Rheims. The 
New Testament in this version was published in 
1582, and the Old Testament in 1610. It was 
made from the Latin Vulgate in preference to the 
Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. 

For many years before the death of Elizabeth, 
the question of a revised translation of the Scrip- 
tures had been frequently agitated. Upon the ac- 
cession of James, the subject was pressed with new 
ardor, and the consent of the monarch was at last 
obtained to favor the project. Taking the matter 
into his own hands, he soon completed the requi- 
site arrangements, which were on a scale surpass- 
ing all that had been witnessed in England in the 
way of Bible translation. Before the close of July, 
1604, fifty-four scholars had been selected as trans- 
lators, and divided into six companies, two of which 
were to meet at Westminster, and two at each of 
the universities. Ample provision was made from 
the royal treasury for the maintenance and remu- 
neration of the translators. Explicit directions 
were given as to the manner in which they should 
execute their task. After great care in its prepara- 
tion, the version was published in 1614, with a ded- 
ication to the King, “in which flattery was carried 
to its culminating point.” The work was not im- 
mediately received with the unanimity for which 
James had hoped. Attempts were made to super- 
sede it by a new translation in 1652, and in 1656, 
but the political changes which soon intervened 
frustrated the purpose, and King James's version 
came into universal use. 
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Besides the curious information with which this | standard of the best female education in her day. 


volume abounds on the main subject to which it is | The letters now published are highly characteristic, 
devoted, it contains numerous historical episodes, | With scarcely a trace of womanly sentiment or ten- 
illustrating the progress of the Reformation and | derness, they overflow with intellect, keen satire, 


the manners of the times. The author does not 
conceal her partialities for the work of thoroughly 
revising the common version of the Bible; but she 
states her convictions without sectarian zeal, and 
in a manner adapted to secure to them a consider- 
ate hearing. The execution of the work is highly 
favorable to the literary reputation which she has 
already gained by her excellent translations from 
the German. In point of thoroughness of research, 
clearness of statement, and dignity of tone, it has 
rarely been surpassed by any production of a fe- 
male pen in this country. 

Men and Times of the Revolution ; or, Memoirs 
of Elkanah Watson, edited by his son, WinsLow 
C. Watson. (Published by Dana and Co.) The 
subject of these memoirs died a few years since, at 
an advanced age, in the interior of this State. He 
was well known for his devotion to the cause of 
agriculture and of internal improvements, to which 
he applied the energies of his declining years. In 
early life he was largely engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, and for that purpose traveled extensively 
in the United States and in Europe. He was born 
in the year 1758, in the old Pilgrim town of Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, and accordingly was just 
entering upon early manhood when the Revolu- 
tion was at its height. In 1779 he was the bear- 
er of dispatches to Dr. Franklin at Paris, and in 
1782 was present in the House of Lords during 
the delivery of the King’s speech recognizing 
the Independence of the United States. The work 
is filled with interesting reminiscences of the most 
distinguished public men of that day, with whom 
he was often brought into familiar relations. 
After his return from Europe, he paid a visit to 


Washington at Mount Vernon, in 1785, of which | 


he gives an agreeable description. The awe with 
which he entered the presence of the great man 
was at once dissipated by his kindly manners and 
affable conversation. Washington at that time was 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age. An interview 
with him, in the bosom of his family, was regarded 
by the narrator as one of the highest privileges of 
his life. He found his illustrious host mild and 
benignant in the domestic circle, revered and be- 
loved by all around him, social without ostenta- 
tion, delighting in anecdote and adventures, and 
systematic and orderly in his domestic arrange- 
ments. His servants seemed to watch his eye and 
to anticipate every wish. Billy, the faithful com- 
panion of his military career, was constantly at 
his side. Every countenance in his presence was 
bright with content. In his recollections of other 
celebrated men of the Revolution, Mr. Watson 
often indulges in a natural diffuseness, but the in- 
terest of his narrative easily obtains pardon for the 
prolixity of his manner. 

The Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
edited by Mrs. Saran J. HALE, form the second 
volume of “The Library of Standard Letters.” 
(Published by Mason Brothers.) Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague was one of the strong-minded women 
of her day, in the best sense of that ambiguous 
term. She was remarkable for her excellent sense, 
great powers of observation, uncommon acuteness 
of judgment, and a rare gift of terse and vigorous 


and bold humor, and are clothed in the most direct 
| 


and idiomatic language which is furnished by the 
| English vernacular. 
| Vagabond Life in Mexico, by GABrieL Ferry 
| (published by Harper and Brothers). In a free 
| and easy colloquial narrative, the author of this 
| volume relates a multitude of odd adventures in 

the interior of Mexico. His errant life, and per- 
| haps, it must be conceded, his natural tastes, led 
| him much into the society of the less exemplary 
| orders, and has furnished him with copious mate- 

rials for amusing descriptions of Mexican vaga- 
| bondage. The subject is singularly fruitful and 
| suggestive, if not always edifying, and the author 
| has not hesitated to avail himself of its advantages 
| for dashing and audacious pictures to its utmost 
| extent. 

Ninety-Eight and Forty-Eight: The Modern Rev- 
| olutionary History and Literature of Ireland, by 
Joun Savace. (Published by Redfield.) The 
enthusiastic Irish temperament of a young author 
here finds expression in an eloquent tribute to the 
patriots and martyrs who have been foremost in 
the struggle for the freedom of his country. His 
comments on the career of O’Connell are severe, 
and, indeed, are often tinctured with caustic bit- 
terness, while his eulogiums on the heroes of 
“Young Ireland” are uttered with the genial and 
sympathetic glow of a partisan. In point of style, 
Mr. Savage indulges in the characteristic exuber- 
ance of his nation, but we find no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of his details. As a commentary on 
Irish genius, illustrated by striking biographical 
incidents, his work will interest a large class of 
readers. 

C. Scribner has issued a new story, by CHARLES 
| BurpETT, entitled The Second Marriage, in which 
the incidents of real life in New York are made to 
serve as the foundation for a popular narrative. 
The story is told in chaste and agreeable language, 
and inculeates a wholesome moral.—The same 
publisher has brought out a “ book for young men 
and women,” by Mrs. TurHttt, entitled Reality ; 
or, the Millionaire's Daughter, written, for a won- 
der, in an unpretending style, and presenting many 
natural portraitures of American society. 

The Pioneers of the West, by W. P. Srr1cKLAND. 
(Published by Carlton and Phillips.) A series of 
graphic delineations, representing the salient char- 
acters which sprang up in the primitive times of 
Western exploration and settlement, forms the sub- 
stance of this interesting volume. The ancient 
hunters, preachers, schoolmasters, and other pio- 
neers of civilization figure in its pages, furnish- 
ing materials for a variety of piquant descriptions, 
anecdotes, and reminiscences. Such pictures of a 
state of society which is rapidly fading before the 
advances of a more artificial civilization, are valu- 
able not only for the amusement of a leisure hour, 
but as a faithful record of a wonderful phasis ef 
human history. 

THe latest issue of Harper’s Classical Library 
contains Cicero’s Select Orations, translated by C. 
D. Yoner, presenting those celebrated master- 
pieces of ancient eloquence in an appropriate En- 





glish dress. The translation is sufficiently literal, 


expression. Her cultivation was not inferior to | but does not violate the idiomatic graces of the 


her natural abilities, and was above the usual ! vernacular. 








Ghitor’s Cable, 


OWN AND COUNTRY often look each other 
in the face during the year, and as they meet, 
either in green fields or crowded streets, their vari- 
ous people take pretty close account of each other’s 
ways. Here with us, in the great city, each sea- 
son has its own peculiar migration from the rural 
districts, and as Linneus constructed a dial of 
flowers, each of which marked its own hour by its 
blooming, some philosophic observer of the natural 
history of society might devise a calendar for the 
year, in which each month or week should be noted 
by some rural products or persons most character- 
istic of the time. The characters that figure among 
our visitants are quite as various as the growths of 
the soil, and the flower and fruit market, in their 
range from spring violets to autumn chrysanthe- 
mums, and from early strawberries to ruddy win- 
ter apples, have their full match in the varieties of 
human life that come to throng our streets and ho- 
tels. In one respect, however, the analogy be- 
tween the life of nature and society does not hold, 
for here society is most active when nature abroad 
is most idle, and our winter and spring are the 
summer and the autumn of the mind and heart, as 
if the vitality that had deserted the green fields 
had taken shelter in the great town, and come to 
warm itself in our parlors, and lecture-rooms, and 
churches. 

The month of May, that has just past, is pecu- 
liarly the harvest time of religion and philanthro- 
py, and, as usual, our streets have swarmed with 
a throng of visitors quite different from the common 
crowd of buyers and sight-seers. The clergy have 
come up to their yearly Pentecost, and have given 
us ample proof of the industry and success of their 
year’s service. We do not propose to review the 
various specimens of platform oratory that have 
been presented, nor to gather up here the statistics 
of the great charities that have been so effectively 
advocated, nor to classify the forms of faith and 
morality that have found champions in the wide 
range from the old-fashioned orthodoxy to the new- 
fangled reforms. We confess to a little willful 
pleasure in saying a few words about the chief 
actors in these doings, or in preaching a little upon 
these preachers, although our pen is not laden with 
much gall at present. Our friends of the pulpit do 
not generally bear collision with each other or with 
opponents gs well as lawyers and politicians, who 
are so much accustomed to contradiction ; and were 
we disposed to be captious, we might criticise some- 
what severely the not infrequent asperity of cleri- 
cal debates. But it is very rare that bad blood is 
engendered by the passing dispute, and the easy 
explanation of the brief loss of good temper is to be 
found in the fact, that ministers, like glass bottles 
or pointed arches, are not so much adapted to pres- 
sure from the side as from above, and are much 
more readily disturbed by social collisions than by 
religious duties. We listen charitably, then, to 
the little skirmishes of temper between rival cham- 
pions in black, and know very well that many a 
fierce declaimer, who seems to breathe defiance in 
every tone, has too gentle a heart to give any hu- 
man creature an intentional pang, and is busy 
every day in helping somebody out of trouble. 

If there is any financial problem that it might 
puzzle Wall Street to solve, it is the problem, how 


| the clergy of this country, on the Whole, manage 
| to keep soul and body together, and educate their 
families upon their scanty pittance. Our city 
| clergy are not, upon the whole, very generously 
| provided for, and we doubt if there is one man 
among them all who is not tempted to spend more 
| than his salary upon himself and his family. No 
matter whether his salary be five thousand dollars 
or five hundred, his position is sure to bring outlays 
| fully up to his means. But the country clergy are 
| often, if statistics can be relied upon, kept on the 
| very borders of pauperism, and many a keen and 
honest eye has been this last month turned upon 
the enormous extravagance of this metropolis, with 
| sad thoughts at the leanness of the parsonage, upon 
| which its vision too habitually broods. There were, 
| by the last census, 26,842 clergymen in this coun- 
try, and we doubt whether, leaving the cities out 
of account, their pay averagés that given to the 
| coarsest manual labor among us, or a dollar and a 
quarter a day. We give a few facts that have 
been carefully compiled from reliable authorities 
in the most favored of our States and communities, 
and leave them to make their own impression upon 
| our readers. One of the Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church not long since declared, in the 
city of New York, that he did not believe that the 
| ministerial salaries of his brethren throughout the 
| country would average more than $250, A Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church has lately 
stated, that of 130 churches in his diocesan circle, 
| the average salary is $490; and of these, 29 in two 
cities average $1178, while the remaining 100 av- 
| erage about $300. In New England, where relig- 
| ious institutions are supposed to have so strong a 
| hold upon the traditional reverence of the people, 
| the average salary of the clergy does not appear to 
exceed $500, while in many counties the average 
| does not much exceed $300. The most complete 
| statistics that we have seen were gathered from 
the State of Massachusetts about two years ago, 
| and probably give as high an average of clerical 
compensation as any State in the Union can fur- 
|nish. It appears by the results that the Orthodox 
| Congregational clergy, who are the lineal descend- 
| ants of the old Puritan pastors, and therefore re- 
| present the traditional faith of the State, do not re- 
ceive, on an average, more than $600 a year, and 
| in some cases the mark falls below $400; while the 
, Baptist and Methodist ministers receive a consider- 
| ably less sum, generally ranging from $250 to $500. 
| In Essex County, where there is much wealth and 
population, the figures are a little higher. There 
| the salaries of the Orthodox Congregational clergy 
| range from $500 to $1200, and average about $700; 
the Baptists, in the cases specified, $650 ; the Meth- 
| odists, $480; Unitarians, about $900; and Univer- 
| salists, about $700. We naturally suppose that 
Boston, which is sometimes called the Paradise of 
ministers, would show a very high rate of clerical 
compensation, yet the average salary there is esti- 
mated as low as $1200; and this statement is decep- 
tive, unless we remember that there are probably 
thirty or forty clergymen who receive three-quar- 
ters of the whole amount paid to the more than 100 
in Suffolk County, of which Boston makes the chief 
part. Such was the financial condition of the par- 
sonages of Massachusetts some two years ago. Itis 
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perhaps better now, yet the changes can not be uni- 
versally for the better; and in some cases the very 
rise of prices that makes famine in the pulpit makes 
famine also in the pews, and not a few poor con- 
gregations throughout the country now feel poorer. 
These general statistics give a feeble idea of the 
pressure of poverty upon many of the clergy. 
There are men of high culture, who can not spare 
a dollar to buy the books needed for their stud- 
ies ; and one accomplished village minister writes a 
friend, that with him new clothes are traditional, 
and boots have become obsolete. 

Imagine the thoughts of some well-educated but 
impoverished country minister as he looks upon our 
city during Anniversary Week. Perhaps some well- 
to-do parishioner or kinsman has given him the 
money to pay his traveling expenses, and some hos- 
pitable Christian family has received him as a guest. 
He finds himself at once in dream-land, and the 
numerical figures which he is forced to note seem 
to him wilder than any figures of rhetoric. He per- 
haps sees on his host’s table every day more dishes 
than would serve him at home for a week; and he 
may chance to be asked to a grand dinner-party 
of a dozen or twenty guests which costs as much 
as the sum total of his own family diet for a whole 
year. If he questions the trinkets in the shop- 
windows, and the dresses of the passers in the 
street, he will hear facts that do not lessen his 
amazement. That single pearl in the jeweler’s 
window—a gem found, too, on our own sea-coast 
—will not long want a purchaser at the price of 
$1000, and, instead of being dissolved into vine- 
gar for Cleopatra’s imperial cup, might be dis- 
solved in fair Charity’s alembic into an elixir for 
all the want that he sees in his whole parish for a 
twelvemonth. There, too, is a single diamond 
already purchased at $8000, and awaiting its less 
stately companions in the setting. To his vision 
it twinkles with an unearthly but not very celes- 
tial lustre, and seems like the eye of a siren who 
has come up from her vasty deeps to lure men to 
give their gold and their souls for her smiles. 
That little gem might, if its owner chose, build 
the astonished beholder a new and pretty church, 
and put a new face on religion in the parish for an 
age. The costumes in the street are quite as mar- 
velous. ‘There is a lace that cost more than his 
year’s salary, and there is a shawl that might al- 
most build him a parsonage. Perhaps his good- 
wife is with him, and looks with a woman’s shrewd- 
ness upon the silks and velvets that sweep the dust 
of the sidewalks. That the rich should dress so 
she may not marvel, but what can be the mean- 
ing of this extravagance among the comparatively 
poor? The Irish chamber-maid of her hostess, or 
the colored cook, may think little of spending upon 
a velvet cloak or a satin dress as much money as 
supplies the parson’s wife with clothing for the 
entire year; and such preposterous extravagance 
is not very uncommon. If these comparisons seem 
to be exaggerated, and we are reminded that city 
life has its miseries, and that most persons here 
find it quite as much as they can do to secure a 
livelihood for themselves and families, we reply, 
that what is here generally regarded as essential 
to living includes much that is thought quite luxu- 
rious in country parsonages, and that there are 
families of refined culture among the clergy whose 
table is more meagre than that set for the poor in 
our charitable institutions. More than one good 
scholar dines more frequently without fresh meat 





than with it; and were it not for those old stand- 
bys, baked beans and salt fish, there would be a 
famine in the larder. 

These, and the like facts, have been commented 
upon by grave theologians and dignitaries of all 
denominations, and the stern question is forced 
upon them, “‘ What shall be done to meet the evil ?” 
which has been probably, on the whole, growing 
worse with the expansion of prices. There are 
eases in which a minister’s salary has remained 
the same for twenty years, while the cost of the 
chief articles of consumption has about doubled, 
and the standard of respectable living has been 
vastly raised. One of our leading bankers, who 
is the son of an honored country clergyman, once 
said that he had made more money in a single 
financial operation than his good father’s salary 
amounted to in his whole professional career of 
some forty years. This patriarch, who died on the 
borders of threescore years and ten in his peaceful 
homestead, with habits so simple and primitive, 
and a temper so cheerful, could have little idea of 
the trials in store for his successor who comes to 
the village after railroads have brought the con- 
tagion of city prices and manners to the country, 
and the ancient reverence that made the simplicity 
of the parsonage so sacred has yielded to a more 
exacting and critical code of respectability. It is 
evident that there must be some change in the pol- 
icy of our people toward the pulpit, or its light 
will fade and go out. The evil is not merely in 
the need of the sacrifice of luxuries and comforts, 
but in the distracting anxiety and disheartening 
dependence that come from constant impoverich- 
ment. The Methodist clergy have sometimes been 
thought to lead the army of martyrs under the 
pincers and screws of poverty ; but there are others 
who now go beyond them, by being compelled, in 
spite of their wishes, to join the ranks of itinerant 
preachers without the comforting assurance that 
there will always be a new place for them to go to, 
and a shelter for them in old age. Noble efforts 
are in progress throughout the land to make the 
matter better, and we are glad to say our word in 
behalf of a movement demanded so emphatically 
by justice and charity. From our lay position at 
an Editor’s Table we may speak with entire free- 
dom to thousands of ears that may not hear in vain, 

It is obvious that unless the American clergy 
are generally sustained upon a better footing of 
permanence and liberality, one of several evil con- 
sequences must ensue. They rast be celibates, 
or must secularize themselves, or they must be- 
come an inferior class in respect to costliness of 
education and dignity of social position. As to . 
celibacy, it is a hard yoke for men of sensibility” 
to wear, and one that is full of evils to the wearer 
and to society. The human heart was made for 
domestic ties, and he is the best teacher of home 
duties and affections who can teach by experience 
and example. Yet no young man can reasonably 
hope to support a family now upon the average 
income of the ministry. There is a somewhat 
ominous significance in the emphasis with which 
the Romish priesthood contrasts the cost of its cel- 
ibates with the expenses of a Protestant minister's 
family ; and in the remote regions of our country 
the great question of religious liberty is sometimes 
decided adversely, simply because liberty can not 
or will not sustain its champions, while despotism 
can and will. 

Dr. Debreyne, the famous priest-physician of 
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Paris, who wrote prescriptions and heard confes- 
sions for twenty-five consecutive years, makes quite 
a point of the difference between the cost of the 
Catholic and Protestant clergy to the French es- 
tablishment. The table of pastoral salaries which 
he gave in 1848, in his book upon the “ Priest and 
Physician in Relation to Society,” is worth quoting 
for its facts : 


Catholic Pastors. Protestant Ministers. 
First Class 2000 francs. 
Second Class...... 1200 “ 1800 * 
* once oe. & 


He complains that the legal allowance of the low- 
est grade of Protestant ministers is equal to the 
full salary of the regular Catholic pastors, and 
thinks that the particular friends of ministers who 
indulge in wives and children, and not the public, 
should pay for the support of those costly super- 
fluities. The argument surely has present frugal- 
ity in its favor, if nothing else, and might perhaps 
find advocates among the retrenchment parties in 
our American parishes, especially on grounds of 
missionary influence. 

A bachelor priest, who can carry a portable 
chapel, with altar-stone and vestments in his car- 
pet-bag, and, if need be, rough it for months among 
backwoodsmen or Indians, and who leaves no wife 
and children to mourn for him if he is burned by 
savages or eaten by bears, is comparatively a very 
independent sort of person, Yet it is not from men 
of his class that the homes and churches of Amer- 
ica have received their most cherished thinkers and 
examples; and sad would be the day when the 
American pulpit parts company with household 
life. The nearer danger is secularization; and, 
without being converts to Quakerism, great num- 
bers of our clergy eke out their living by some sec- 
cular occupation— whether editing, authorship, 
teaching, lecturing, or what not. The Lyceum has 
been a godsend to the whole profession, and there 
are few clergymen of any popular gifts who do not 
lecture more or less during the year—from the vil- 
lage pastor, who gets his five dollars from some 
neighboring hamlet, to the city orator, who trav- 
erses the land and gathers up the dollars by fifties 
and hundreds at atime. Yet this secularization, 
when carried to any great extent, is pernicious, 
and dissipates the thoughts and devours the time 
of those who follow it. A preacher who is roam- 
ing the West when he ought to be visiting the sick 
or counseling the inquiring, and who comes home 
on Friday or Satu:day to lash himself into trim 
for the Sunday’s work, is surely not wholly true to 
his vocation. A certain amount of collateral labor, 
ivdeed, is good, and enlarges the mind as well as 
the means, but it should be wholly incidental to the 
main work of the profession. Great wrong is done 
to all parties when the preacher is driven from his 
proper task to earn bread, and must thus give to 
the world the thought and zeal that belong to his 
ministry. When the starving system is carried out 
to any extent, it will end in driving the ablest men 
to rely upon the more abounding mercies of the 
world, and their places will be filled with an infe- 
rior class of persons, whose education cost little, and 
whose flippant speech may, perhaps, for a while 
disguise the superficiality of their culture and the 
mediocrity of their powers. Already in many 
quarters this deterioration has appeared, and not 
a few pulpits, once occupied by the first scholars 
in the land, have been possessed by comparative 
novices, who, after a brief study at an academy, 

Vor. XII.—No. 73.—I 





are glad to underbid the better disciplined theolo- 
gians, and afford a supply as cheap as it is poor. 
The remedy for these evils must come, first of 
all, from seeing them, and then fairly meeting 
them. The whole subject is presenting itself in 
new phases, with new developments of society and 
religion ; and it may be that our Wall Street glance 
at the black coats of the Tabernacle may stir whole- 
some reflection quite as effectively as any more am- 
bitious theological or metaphysical discussion. Our 
financial friends may think to corner us by the 
old adage, that price does not depend upon opin- 
ion but upon the demand, and that the demand 
regulates the supply. Very true; but does not the 
demand for a product depend upon the estimate of 
its true worth, and of the best method of bringing 
out its true worth? Now what product of human 
thought depends more for appreciation upon the 
prevalence of just ideas in the community than that 
which our public teachers furnish? It is an un- 
deniable fact that every step in the proper appre- 
ciation of the leaders of intellectual and moral 
education has led to more just and generous provis- 
ion for the laborious men by whom the great work 
of education is conducted. Within ten years the 
school-teacher has risen to new honor and inde- 
pendence, while in too many cases his noble help- 
er, the preacher, has been left to pine in poverty. 
Our country has vast energy and elasticity, and 
needs not to renounce but organize her liberty, in 
order to correct these mistakes and infirmities of 
our voluntary institutions. Our religious liberty 
has been, thus far, a great conservative as well as 
progressive power ; and wherever it has been most 
earnest, it has been most constructive and gener- 
ous. The next twenty-five years must see great 
changes in our religious policy, and there are many 
signs that some of the changes will be auspicious. 
But these good auspices can only follow in the 
track of faithful effort, and liberty surrenders her 
post to despotism the moment she abates her vig- 
ilance and zeal. We make a wretched mistake if 
we measure the security of freedom by the growth 
of wealth; for wealth brings luxury, and luxury 
brings tyranny on the one hand and sycophancy 
on the other, that are, if unchecked, the death of 
civil virtue. It will be a dark day for our country 
if popular indifference to religion deprives the peo- 
ple at large of their best representatives and edu- 
cators, their able preachers, and the pulpit is de- 
graded into the luxurious and dependent ornament 
of affluence and fashion. We need, in these times 
of extravagance and ostentation, a clergy quite as 
devoted and resolute as those who withstood our 
colonial hardships, and braved the revolutionary 
struggles. We must look for them, not solely or 
mainly to the more aristocratic congregations of 
our cities, who may think to command all the 
talent by wealth, but to the heart and sense of the 
great body of the people who are attached to their 
churches, and determined to sustain their ministers 
in usefulness and independence. We have seen no 
more cheering sight than the scores of able and 
effective ministers from our better class of villages 
and towns, who bring to the city Conventions the 
healthy hue and the manly tones that are proof of 
their own earnestness and their people’s kindness. 
May the time soon come when such cases shall be 
the rule and not the exception. As to those less- 
favored ones, who are in some degree represented 
at the May Anniversaries in threadbare clothes, 
antediluvian hats, and with faces too full of anx- 
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iety for the morrow, their poverty is not too sa- 
cred in our eyes to prevent our hoping to make 
it much less, and wishing, as the best thing that 
can befall them, that they may have their deserts. 
This wish might be more severe than merciful if 
applied to some classes of visitants to our city, but 
it means only mercy to these hard-working and 
ill-paid reapers of our spring harvest of faith and 
humanity. 

In one respect our voluntary system is peculiar- 
ly unmerciful, and awaits the day of reform. It sets 
ahigh bounty upon youth and its quick blood, and 
has too little honor for age and its tranquil wis- 
dom. While the faithful minister is in the prime 
of his judgment, not a few impatient ears begin to 
itch for some more tingling voice ; and when in- 
firmities creep upon him, his gray hairs are not al- 
ways a crown of honor, nor a guaranty of kindly 
care. Herein America can not boast of her vol- 
untary system in comparison with the religious 
establishments of Europe, that often make up for 
the slender support of their common clergy by the 
stability of the office, and some tolerable provis- 
ion for old age. There, moreover, where the Church 
is regarded more as a fixed institution, and less as 
a variable means of popular excitement, old age 
wears something of the stable dignity of the sanc- 
tuary, and the gray head and trenrulous voice are 
not wholly out of keeping with the time-hallowed 
liturgy and the ivy-mantled tower. Many acts of 
cruel neglect of aged ministers lie at the doors of 
our churches; and no aspect of American religion 
is more cheering than the recent movements to 
correct this evil, by some systematic provision for 
the aged and indigent clergy. The new charitable 
societies may do much good, but the best charity 
begins earlier, and endeavors to enable every faith- 
ful preacher to secure, in his days of vigor, a fru- 
gal competence for the season of decline. 

This whole matter is one of so delicate a nature, 
that our clergy can not agitate it conspicuously for 
themselves, and there is something always ungra- 
cious in a minister’s complaining of his stipend, and 
asking for an increase. The less he complains of 
personal grievances, and the more fervently he 
tries to kindle a humane and spiritual temper among 
his people and the churches, the better for him and 
his whole profession. The more effectively the 
ministry does its own sacred work, and keeps 
the world in its own place, and gives the Church 
its own true dignity and power, the greater will be 
its ability to command justice for its own needs. It 
is generally quite true that the congregation that 
is educated by the pastor to be most generous to- 
ward Christian charities, and most zealous for the 
Christian faith, will be least ready to allow him to 
suffer at their hands. 

Some of our readers may think that we are very 
carnally-minded in taking this pecuniary view of 
the American clergy, and in talking of pence in- 
stead of spirituality. But we are quite ready to 
bear the reproach, and are very sure that a fair 
judgment of the case will turn the reproach toward 
the other side, and prove those not abounding in 
spirituality who throw a cruel weight of worldly 
anxiety upon men who ought to be free for sacred 
thought and service. It is evident that sometimes 
the most arrant selfishness hides itself under the 
protection of great self-sacrifice, and the men who 
are too mean to give the laborer his due, urge upon 
him the glory of laboring without his due, as was 
the manner of the Apostles among the heathen. 





This very plea refutes itself, by quoting the heathen 
as precedents for neglect of provision for the min- 
istry, whereas the true precedents to be quoted are 
the primitive Christians, who provided for their 
own spiritual guides and supplied the heathen 
fields likewise. Many an affluent man, who so- 
laces his miserable parsimony toward the Church 
by quoting the hardships of the primitive clergy, 
is unconsciously defining his own true position, and 
taking his place in the ranks of the heathen who 
caused those hardships. 

In fact there needs to be a thorough revision of 
the whole matter of labor and its reward. The 
true principle will show that a due maintenance 
of the teacher of spiritual religion, instead of 
impairing, rather secures the spirituality of his 
service, and leaves the heart as much a debtor as 
before. The mind that is emancipated from sery- 
ing tables is freer to preach the Gospel with a love 
which no gold can repay. Indeed, all the more ex- 
alted forms of intellectual and social service illus- 
trate the great truth that, whatever the external 
reward may be, the heart only can requite the 
heart’s tribute. We pay the author, for example, 
for a noble history or poem, but who looks upon 
the price of the volume as an equivalent for the 
wisdom or eloquence which it contains? We give 
a fee for visiting a gallery of pictures, but who is 
such a churl as to think the paltry pittance a dis- 
charge from the debt of gratitude to the artist who 
has brought so much of divine beauty to our vis- 
ion? A noble fellow saves our child’s life by the 
exposure of his own, and we give him some token 
of our gratitude, and insist upon repairing his 
losses, but who of us dares insult such heroism by 
pretending to balance the sacrifice with money, or 
pay the heart’s dues in the world’s coin? The gift 
has the chief value from the sentiment that prompt- 
ed it, and repeats God’s declaration that while we 
are to owe no man any thing, but to love one an- 
other, we can never cease to owe this debt of love. 
Much more does this principle apply to the highest 
spiritual service, and the just support of the Chris- 
tian ministry should but serve to make more prom- 
inent the unbought and priceless worth of the wis- 
dom and zeal, the piety and charity that should 
animate its ministrations. We are not in favor of 
magnificent establishments and luxurious endow- 
ments, for we do not think them favorable to the 
best vitality of the churches. But the other ex- 
treme is quite as bad, and quite as little friendly to 
the spirituality of religion. The laborer in the 
Lord’s vineyard is worthy of his hire, and to give 
it to him justly is to speed his work, and to refresh 
the branches of the heavenly vine through his nur- 
turing care. 

We may believe in the Ten Commandments and 
the Lord’s Prayer without forgetting the Ledger 
and Multiplication Table, and Christian moral- 
ity can have no quarrel with good mathematics. 
He who has numbered the stars and balanced the 
heavens does not bid us exalt his glory by slight- 
ing the rules of fair dealing between man and man. 
The Church will be a great gainer by converting 
the world’s far-seeing calculus to the service of its 
divine faith, and we could heartily desire that, 
among the new lights who may be raised up to il- 
luminate the opening ages, kind Providence would 
send some constructive organizing intelligence who 
can bring into the administration of religion the 
same largeness, method, and consistency that have 
done such marvels in the world of mechanism and 
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commerce. The counting-room needs to learn 
many things of the Church, but the Church has 
something to learn of the counting-room, To pay 
our debts when we can is quite as much a duty as 
to forgive the debts that can not be paid. When 
the new song of the Apocalypse rings through the 
earth, the music of its harmonious numbers will 
have no mean response from the rhythm of the 
more utilitarian numbers that mark the measure 
of justice and peace in the daily relations between 
fellow-men. 


Enitor’s Easy Chair. 

F any intelligent friend of this Chair, anxious to 

see foreign cities without being sea-sick, should 
pay two shillings for the privilege of looking at the 
representation of them in Barnum’s Diorama, and 
should then find that a neighboring individual 
ceaselessly waved a yellow pocket handkerchief 
between the picture and his eyes, what would the 
intelligent friend do? He might slap the neigh- 
boring individual’s face, or kick him, or insult him 
in some other manner; or he might call the police, 
and have the offender and the yellow handkerchief 
removed; he might write to the newspapers; or 
he might submit. 

Now there are plenty of people who are constant- 
ly guilty of this gross and indecent conduct ; who 
go to dioramas only to wave yellow pocket handker- 
chiefs; who, if they were only children, would be 
scolded, spanked, and sent home, for disturbing 
those who wished to enjoy what they had paid for 
enjoying. 

The other afternoon we stépped in to hear the 
rehearsal of the Philharmonic Society, in Niblo’s 
Saloon. You know this Society ; you know that 
they play the finest German music, and that those 
who like such music are dependent upon these con- 
certs and rehearsals for hearing it; and you also 
know how few the concerts are, and how rare the 
opportunities of hearing such music, It was a 
lovely day, anf the room was crowded. Upon see- 
ing the great multitude we were conscious of an 
emotion of exulting pride in the taste and esthetic 
accomplishment of our fellow-citizens. ‘ They are 
reproached,” we said to ourselves, ‘“‘ with a want of 
love for art, a want of sppreciation for the beauti- 
ful. Let the scoffers couse to the rehearsals of the 
Philharmonic, and see a people which loves the 
loveliest of arts, and honors its ministers.” 

We surveyed the throng in the concert-room with 
inward satisfaction, and saw, to our joy, that it was 
largely composed of young persons—youths of ten- 
der age, and ofboth sexes. We could hardly repress 
our delight. We wished to ascend to the balcony 
appropriated to the orchestra when there are balls, 
and to say to the audience, “ Let us congratulate 
ourselves upon being here, and upon the prospects 
of music in our free and enlightened country. Let 
us, in particular, take a survey of the progress of 
the art upon this continent from the earliest ages, 
with a glance at the general history of music since 
the expulsion from Paradise, and—” But at this 
point of our imaginary harangue of congratulation 
the squeak of tuning fiddles ceased, and the per- 
formance of a sublime symphony commenced. 

There was perfect silence, and a sympathy of 
attention which made it a pleasure to be there? 
There was a true sensibility to the grand and ten- 
der changes of the work? There were wonder, and 





awe, and delight, and intense satisfaction? There 
were interest, at least, and pleasure? 

Not at all. None ofthem. There was only an 
incessant waving of that yellow pocket handker- 
chief. Only, as it was a matter of the ears this 
time, and not of the eyes, the yellow handkerchief 
was an incessant whispering and giggling; and be- 
fore we were driven from the room in despair, by 
the noisy chattering, we perceived that the youths 
of tender age, and of both sexes, were assembled 
without the remotest interest in music; but only to 
flirt and gossip, and disturb their neighbors, and 
they did so. Without the slightest regard to those 
who came to hear, and with the most selfish obsti- 
nacy, they buzzed through the grand movements 
of the symphony, making a perfect Babel of the 
concert-room. 

We marked especially Bobbs, certainly the pos- 
sessor of the smallest feet in town. Bobbs reposes 
upon his feet with sublime complacency. Bobbs 
gives to fashion all he has—a stare, ani gains from 
fashion all he needs—a bow. He stood at the door 
and looked calmly in while the instruments were 
tuning. He bowed, with that easy grace which is 
Bobbs’s charm, to Cobbs and Hobbs and Dobbs, 
who were looking calmly in from the side of the 
room ; and as he stood leaning superbly against the 
side of the door, we only wished we were a young 
lady, that we might admire Bobbs, and believe him 
to be the most ennuied youth in town, with a pro- 
found knowledge of the world, and of such great 
talent. Not being a young lady, we were forced 
to know that Bobbs’s knowledge of the world was 
only a knowledge of bar-rooms and gaming-houses, 
and that his elegant repose of manner was mere 
vacuity. Still we were glad to see his interest 
in music, and, before the rehearsal commenced, 
thought more gently of Bobbs than ever before. 

When the music began he came in and seated him- 
self by Belinda Grigs, and talked and talked, buzz, 
buzz, buzz, until we said “hist!” in a low tone, and 
they stopped for a moment, but immediately began 
again. When the allegro ended we turned to Bobbs, 
whom we have not the advantage of personally 
knowing, and said, with as much mildness and po- 
liteness as we could put into our manner, “ It would 
be a great gratification to those of us who wish to 
hear the music if you would not talk during the 
adagio.” 

Now had we been of small figure, a gentleman 
of the Bobbs kind would probably have insulted 
us; had we been a woman, such a gentleman might 
very likely have struck us; but being apparently 
able to take our own part in any quarrel, Bobbs 
turned from us contemptuously, and tattled inces- 
santly through the rest of the rehearsal. 

We could not have changed our place if we had 
wished to do so, the crowd was so dense; and even 
had we done so, we saw and heard Bobbses all over 
the room. The next evening we went to hear “‘ Don 
Giovanni” at the Academy. No opera requires 
closer attention, or rewards it more entirely. We 
sat comfortably in the middle of the parquette. 
During the overture there was a great rustling and 
bustling in the seat just behind us, a great ad- 
justing of hoops and skirts, and little giggles and 
talk. Our heart sank, for we knew that Bobbs and 
Belinda had arrived. When the curtain rose, and 
the beautiful music began, they began also. They 
had noisy, giggling quarrels about the singers and 
their dresses, and who was who, and what was 
what; and read aloud out of their opera-book, and 
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laughed loud and long whenever Leporello winked, 
and bet half pounds of sugar-plums that the figure 
on the horse in the cemetery was not a man, and 
thought the velvet masks so funny, and wondered 
in the midst of the trio why Sarah Bates, up there 
in the second circle, had daisies instead of violets 
in her spring bonnet; and during all the sublime 
music in the cemetery scene laughed hysterically 
at the fright of Leporello—and 80 rattled on, while 
we “ hished” and “ pished” at them until we were 
as great a nuisance as they; and in the very last 
scene, where the Commendatore’s statue comes 
tramping into the hall of Don Giovanni, and that 
wild, supernatural wail sets in in the music, and 
crash upon crash of thrilling chords smite the heart 
with awe and terror, Bobbs, in an ecstasy of de- 
light, shouted out to Belinda, who was continually 
rustling the leaves of the libretto, and saying she 
could not find the place, ‘‘Oh, Miss Belinda, jest 
you see them fiddles!” 

How much of this is it necessary to endure ? 
When may a man summon the usher, and tell 
him to put Bobbs out? You know we don’t suffer 
other puppies to snarl and bark during perform- 
ances of any kind; why then should Bobbs be tol- 
erated, who makes much more noise, and more in- 
cessantly ? 

The Philharmonic Society has done one good 
thing in printing upon its concert programmes that 
there will be an opportunity offered to the audi- 
ence to go out just before the last piece. This was 
done because so many persons indecently marched 
out of the hall—squeak, squeak, squeak—while 
some exquisite overture was played by the orches- 
tra. The great joke of the whole was, that these 


people went out innocently staring and blandly 


squeaking and rustling as if it were the most nat- 
ural and decent thing in the world. It was like 
starting out of church when the sermon is done, 
and complacently slamming doors and studying 
bonnets during the last prayer and benediction. 
Nothing is so silly as for people who have no fond- 
ness for music to go to concerts—except to come 
away during the performance. 

Margaret Fuller once sat at a concert near a 
party of boys and girls, who talked and laughed 
the whole evening. Upon coming out she beckoned 
to one of the girls, who left her friends and came 
toward her. ‘ Young woman,” said Miss Fuller, 
“T hope you may never lose so much pleasure as 
you have made others lose to-night by your idle 
talking.” 

It was a severe lesson; but who that goes to 
public places does not know how necessary such a 
lesson is? We have seen royal princes hissed in 
their own realms for coming late to concerts and 
disturbing the audience. What do you suppose 
would be done to any body who should chatter at 
a concert of the Conservatoire in Paris, or of the 
Sing-Akademie in Berlin ? 

But whether they talk there or not is of no con- 
sequence. It is gross bad manners any where. 
Bobbs is called a gentleman because his feet are 
small and he wears the English shirt-collar. But 
Bobbs has not the rudiments of good manners. 
Politeness is instinctive kindness. It is consider- 
ation for others, not the mere expression of that 
consideration. And since there never will be any 
police regulation of these matters, and since those 
of us who like music like it too well to listen to 
Bobbs’s talk, and since Bobbs will talk, let us all 
agree to hiss him down, and to insist that when we 





pay to hear Beethoven, we will nor hear Bobbs, 
whom we can hear gratis whenever we choose, 


“Tne newly-elevated Duke of Norfolk, when 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey, was traveling in 
Greece, when he was attacked with fever, and his 
life was despaired of. He was removed to the 
house of the British Minister, Sir Edmund Lyons, 
at Athens, when a ‘ministering angel,’ in the per- 
son of Sir Edmund’s daughter, became his nurse, 
and, by her devoted attention, was believed to have 
saved the life of the young heir of the oldest ducal 
house in England, at the hazard of herown. The 
gratitude of the young Ear! to his fair preserver 
took the usual shape; but as soon as Sir Edmund 
found reason to suspect what was going on, he 
wrote to the Earl’s father, informing him of his 
son’s convalescence, and begging that he might be 
removed, since he knew that his daughter had no 
pretensions to mate with such illustrious lineage. 
Sir Edmund’s letter displayed so much honorable 
feeling, and the young man’s attachment seemed 
so insurmountable, that the consent of the parents 
was obtained.” 

This lovely morceau is from a late English pa- 
per. How pleasant to read of the domestic rela- 
tions of the beautiful Britons, who never, never, 
never will be slaves! Here is a gentleman whom 
England thinks fit to represent her name and dig- 
nity in a foreign country, who is also a Baronet by 
birth or creation, yet whose daughter has no preten- 
sion to mate with such an illustrious personage as 
a prospective Duke of Norfolk. Poor young man! 
his attachment was insurmountable. The awful 
house of Norfolk was obliged to accept a daughter 
who was only a lady, and a noble, capable friend. 
That such things should be, is terrible; but that 
they should get into the newspapers, that it should 
be known to the unfeeling world that the son of an 
English Duke fell in love with the daughter of an 
English Baronet, and married her, must be a cause 
of the truest grief to every rightly constituted Brit- 
ish mind. Sir Edmund, excellent man! hastens 
to sacrifice his daughter to the pride of the oldest 
ducal house in England. The embryo Duke must 
be saved from marrying the woman he loves, and 
she may go hang or break her heart. What is 
she, that she should be thought of? She merely 
did all that a woman could do for a stricken man, 
and was nothing buta Baronet’s daughter. Would 
you mix the crockery clay with the porcelain ? 
How about “ our glorious institutions,” if you al- 
low dukelings to marry where they happen to 
fancy ? 

How pleasing it must be for the venerable John 
Bull to have his eyes so clear from beams that he 
can detect the minutest motes in those of other 
people. The Reports of the Factory and Mining 
Commissions—the pamphlets of Mayhew about 
London—the stories of Dickens and Mrs. Gaskell, 
show us what freedom from poverty and suffering 
and crime there is in the lower ranges of English 
life; and the tales of Thackeray and the novels of 
society expose the same condition of Christian am- 
ity in the higher circles. And now we catch this 
waif of illustration of the same manly, generous 
spirit which animates that society. No wonder that 
our Uncle Bull’s eyes are so sparkling. Survey- 
ing his own condition, we must pardon his com- 
placent condemnation of that of all others. Even 
that dull old Tory, Blackwood, was lately really 
facetious over the Life of Horace Greeley; and the 











joke of jokes was that it saw nothing but a joke i in 
the book. Mr. Parton it regarded as the ridicu- 
lous biographer of a ridiculous person in a ridicu- 
lous country. Let us cry peccavi. Let us haste | 
to concede that Mr. Greeley had no more preten- | 
sion to claim such illustrious notice than the daugh- | 
ter of Sir Edmund Lyon to mate with the Earl of | 
Arundel and Surrey. 

When Mr. Thackeray wrote his Book of Snobs | 
what a singularly inappropriate criticism he made. 


Tue painters have been sorely criticised this | 
year. Every newspaper has opened upon them | 
with the most relentless bark. The critics have 
been in a fine fury, and the only unconcerned peo- 
ple have been the painters themselves. Why not? 


said one of them, we have all plenty to do, and | 


we are no more starving than you authors. 

So we thought at Cropsey’s sale. One of the | 
most famous of our landscape painters is going to | 
Europe for an uncertain time, and so sells all his | 
pictures, sketches, and portfolios before he sails. | 
His rooms were crowded; the pictures were con- 
veniently arranged ; many a connoisseur wanted | 
a Cropsey; many a friend wanted a memento; and 
the bidding was brisk, and the sales satisfactory to 
the artist and the purchasers. Yet it was easy to 
fancy that the painter was sad as he saw his dar- 
lings depart. A poet prints his song, and he has it 
in his own hands as his readers have it. But an 
artist sells his picture, and it goes from his sight, 
sometimes forever. 
their children; and if somewhere they meet again, 
when the painter has grown old, perhaps, can you 


not see him bending his eyes wistfully upon that | 


blossom of his younger life, saluting through the 
tears of age the beautiful promise of his youth, 
There is another event in our realm of art be- | 


sides the Exhibition and Cropsey’s sale, and that | 
is Edwin White’s picture of the Signing of the | 


Contract in the cabin of the Mayflower. It was 
not finished in time for the Exhibition, and stood 
for a few days in his studio. Those who were for- 
tunate enough to see it saw a beautiful picture. 


The gentleman who was fortunate enough to buy | 


it, bought one of the best works ever painted in 


this country. The artist selects the moment at | 
which the pilgrims unite in prayer, led by Elder | 
Brewster, who stands at the table holding the doc- | 
ument they are about to sign. Miles Standish is | 


there, and Carver, and Winthrop, and Rose Stand- 
ish. They kneel, or bend reverently as they stand 
and sit, while the pastor, raising his face and his 
hand to heaven, commends that little company and | 
their hopes to heavenly care. The grouping of the | 
picture is perfectly natural and unobtrusive. The 
expression, which is fully indicated in all the faces 


and forms, culminates in the fervent look and fig- | 
There is no touch of melodra- | 


ure of Brewster. 
matic feeling in the picture, and this is one of its 
great excellences, 
avoids. 

There are very few among the Disseldorf pic- 


tures, which deal with this class of subjects, that 


are not unpleasantly exaggerated and melodra-| 
matic. Lessing’s Huss at the Council and the 


His heart and fancy yearn for | 


It is admirable for what it | 
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mon action without making it strained and stiff, 
| or unduly exaggerating the chief figure. 
Mr. White has felicitously eluded this snare. 
His picture has all the simplicity of reality. It 
| is rich and affluent in detail; the light happily 
falls through the hatchway full upon the face of 
| Elder Brewster and upon ‘the Contract, which is 
| the centre of interest. The likenesses are good, 
the costumes accurate, and the whole is full of re- 
pose and feeling. It is without doubt one of the 
best historical pictures ever painted i in this coun- 
try. It is to be engraved, and is quite as worthy 
that honor as many of the pictures which have re- 
| cently become so popular through that means. 
| Then, when it comes fairly before the public, it 
will be criticised. Will it be judged by what it 
is, or by what it is not? We have been led to 
meditate this question by the recent criticisms upon 
the Academy Exhibition. 
| How many people are capable of criticising a 
picture ? We gently stirred this inquiry last 
}month. It would be hard to trust the answer to 
the artists; for it was only the other day that 
| Bistre told this Easy Chair that, if a man, speak- 
| ing of his works in the papers, would only say, 
“‘ Bistre has not hit the true shade of brown for 
| that Sorrento girl’s cheek, and his drawing of the 
orange-tree is wrong, and his picture is not in har- 
mony because he has fallen from his original key 
—as witness this and that, and here and there— 
and if the man would prove all this, why, that is 
a criticism by which I could profit, and which 
| would be worth while,” said Bistre ; and he speaks, 
doubtless, for many painters. 

But what he says is as if a poet should say : “ If 
Mr. Editor Owl would only show me where my 
| rhythm is wrong, where I have made false rhymes, 
or any where convict me of bad grammar, I will 
avail myself of his corrections, and confess the im- 
perfection of my poem.” 

Now Bistre being a man of sense and intelli- 
| gence, he will surely understand that a criticism 
must be something more than technical. A pic- 
ture is a work of art addressed to the human mind 
and heart. That work is performed by certain 
technical processes, without which it can not be 
executed, and which can only be mastered by great 
labor. Those processes, in their detail, can only 
be known to the initiated. But when the means 
are mastered we come to the matter. Every work 
of art is the elaborate expression of a thought. A 
man can not write a poem without having some- 
| thing to say, nor can a man paint a picture of dig- 
| nity without having some meaning. If he intends 
to make a study of color, of drawing, or of effect, 
that is well and essential to his profession ; but it 
is not a picture, any more than such curious and 
beautiful performances as Poe’s “ Raven” and 
“ Sleigh-bells” are poems. They are ingenious ex- 
periments upon the sound of words; and they con- 
| vey no other meaning than that remote sadness 
| excited by the association of the words and the 
| rhythm which the true artist uses with their sig- 
nificance in some real connection elsewhere. 

The triumph of the work of art is in the relative 

success with which it expresses the thought of the 


| 


Stake are both liable to this objection, fine as they | artist; and that depends primarily upon the fact 
are. Leutze’s Washington Crossing the Delaware | that he has a thought, and then upon the treat- 
and Departure of Columbus both fail in this “ie ment; for there is often a perfectly well-painted pic- 
spect. Leopold Robert’s delicious Italian Scenes | ture which means nothing ; anda very badly paint- 
have the same defect. It is very difficult, indeed, ed and crude work which is full of interest and 
to mass a group of figures engaged in some com- fascination. ‘‘ Academic” excellence is understood 
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to be any thing but real excellence. If the critic 
follows Bistre’s advice, he must commend the pic- 
ture if he find the details correct; if he can not 
trip the artist over his own crooked lines, or con- 
fuse him in his own composition. But surely he 
has to deal with something else than this. If 
Romeo goes to see the portrait of Juliet, what does 
he care that the lace upon her dress looks like scal- 
loped leather, if he can find in the face the charm 
that makes his life a dream? and what does he 
care if the flesh tints are perfect, and the shadows 
transparent, and the gradations exquisite, and the 
drawing faultless, if he does not find the light in 
the eyes which lies softer upon his heart than sun- 
shine upon June meadows ? 

Bistre must grant that if a painter uses his pal- 
let to say nothing, it is not to be called a good pic- 
ture because nothing is well said. 

But then, on the other hand, it does not follow 
that the thought is not expressed because Owl does 
not happen to see it. It is very easy for such a 
facile and sprightly writer as Owl to make a tell- 
ing article about the Academy and the Exhibition, 
wanting to know what the institution has done for 
the progress of art in the country, and complain- 
ing that the pictures indicate no aspiration nor in- 
spiration. In one of his articles this spring, Owl 
criticises in this lucid and sparkling manner: ‘‘‘No. 
10,002. Portrait of Richard Roe, by John Doe.’ 
Who is Mr. Richard Roe, and who is Mr. John 
Doe? that is all we have to say of this picture.” 
Bravo, Owl! what a wonder, as you say, that art 
does not flourish among us. It certainly is not 
because it does not enjoy the benefit of astute criti- 
cism. With what subtle discrimination Owl im- 
presses the reader with the fact that not only is 
the painter nobody, but the individual who had 
the temerity to sit to him is equally an imbecile. 
You see how comprehensive the criticism is. It is 
not only the artists whom Owl benefits by his can- 
did and kindly observations, but the levers of art 
and of artists who buy pictures. In his impartial 
regard for the dignity of art and the character of 
mankind, he should not have weakly spared the 
gentle sex. Inthe same discriminating and in- 
telligent strain he should have added: “* 3010. 
Portrait of a Young Lady, by Vandyke Brown.’ 
As to this person’s being a lady opinions may dif- 
fer, for the fools are not all dead, but as to the 
youth, it is a deliberate falsehood upon the cata- 
logue, which is undoubtedly to be attributed to 
Mr. Brown.” That would settle the claims of that 
artist and subject without delay. It would show 
clearly that Brown knew nothing of his business, 
and conclusively prove that the sitter (not the 
critic) was an old woman. It is so encouraging to 
have critics of the Owl species. If art does not 
flourish with us, criticism does; and it is consol- 
ing, when the Painters’ Exhibition is not enter- 
taining, that we may go and see the very amusing 
exhibition that the critics make of themselves. 


Ar a recent celebration in a great city, a rever- 
end Sir proposed, in the fullness of his heart, that 
hereafter, at the anniversary banquet of the socie- 
ty, “‘women should take the place of wine” at the 
festive board. 

This very extraordinary proposition was received 
with enthusiasm, and widely reported in the morn- 
ing’s papers, and we impatiently await the next 
anniversary feast and the inauguration of the new 
era. Meanwhile several questions present them- 





selves to the philosophic mind—“ such as yours, 
my dear Sir,” as Thackeray would say—and Moal, 
having a philesophic mind, has already proposed 
them to this Chair. 

* Did the enthusiasm with which the suggestion 
that wine should be omitted was received, proceed 
from wine ?” asks Moal. 

“Did the remark imply that men, if they had 
wine for dinner, were sure to become improper 
company for ladies ?” asks Moal. 

‘Did it insinuate that ladies must not be trust- 
ed with wine?” asks Moal. 

‘Did it mean that the presence of ladies would 
confer no choicer exhilaration than that of wine ?” 
asks Moal. 

“ Did it mean that at a banquet ladies were only 
a dissipation like wine ?” asks Moal. 

“What did it mean ?” asks Moal. 

Fearful as are the woes of intemperance, and 
heartily as we sympathize with every humane ef- 
fort for their alleviation by the extension of the 
temperance reform, we do not suppose every man 
or woman who drinks a glass of wine to be a brute 
and a ruined, lost soul. But we certainly have no 
such respect for wine that we should consider it 
other than a graceful insult to suggest that ladies 
should be a substitute for it upon festive occasions. 
That such a thing should have been said at all, is 
clearly the best proof that something should re- 
place wine at those particular banquets: that the 
ladies were proposed as that something, shows that 
the wine had done its perfect work. The Easy 
Chair is very anxious to hear more from that rev- 
erend Sir. His name is not much known to the 
public mind. It will be curious to remark how he 
behaves at the next dinner; and, indeed, how all 
the company behave, and to see if they receive the 
ladies in person with the same enthusiasm without 
wine, that they receive them in fancy, touched by 
the merry magic of the grape. Yet if, in vino veri- 
tas, if trutheindeed be hidden in the wine glass (al- 
though of old it was held to be in a well of water), 
surely we ought to accept, and every woman should 
accept, with gratitude, this involuntary homage 
tothe sex. In moments of sad sobriety that whole 
dinner-company might have wondered whether, at 
table, the grape or the goddess of the grape should 
be preferred. But in the glow of the happy hour, 
when already the Champagne was removed, and 
the Bourdeaux and Burgundy were briskly flow- 
ing, the same company hipped with ecstasy, a lit- 
tle irregularly, doubtless, as beseemed the hour, 

“ Let the draught! let the draught be dear woman!" 

“Do you think,” asks Moal, as a last question, 
and with a pensive skepticism in his eye; ‘do you 
think that the next dinner of the society, and the 
next year’s speech of the reverend Sir will be as 
enthusiastic as the last ?” 

People of philosophic minds will probably dif- 
fer. 


Ir is June, and the fields are green. Long ago, 
long before it came in the country, the spring look- 
ed out of the open city windows in the flowers that 
bloomed there in the May sunshine, and sang from 
them in the voice of the birds in their cages in 
the warm air. It is one of the alleviations of city 
life, which we hear from our country friends is so 
very disagreeble, that the spring comes earlier and 
in a much neater and cleaner manner than beyond 
the sound of city bells. We poor Cockneys are 
not without some compensation for our condemna- 
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tion to the trials of dry streets, Wallack’s, Bur- 
ton’s, the Opera, all the churches, all the lectures, 
all the galleries, all the charm of a brilliant thor- 
oughfare, and the opportunity of seeing, hearing, 
knowing, tasting, and touching whatever is most 
famous, new, or beautiful in art and society. For 
these misfortunes and exposures of the citizen, he 
has streets that are passable in winter and dry in 
spring; he has gay flowers at windows while the 
grass is still brown and the trees leafless in the 
country, and even later has he not ices at the 
corner, and soda and other snowy beverages of 
which Mr. John B. Gough does not approve, and 
at home spacious cool rooms, muslin-hung, straw- 
matted ? 

But there is still another solace even in the mid 
terrors of the Dog Star, when the country is superb- 
ly luxuriant, and the whole earth seems but a vast 
tropic. While his cousin Corydon promenades 
his teeming acres, and sees on every hand the 
bounteous blossoms of a kind nature—luscious yel- 
low melons, tomatoes, young apples, pulpy peaches 
and plums, and all the lovely largess of the year— 
a contemplative Gunnybags strolls up street and 
down street, sees the churches, the hospitals, the 
temples of a thousand charities, and is glad that 
his eye and heart are refreshed by such signs of a 
genial human kindliness and piety; and if he 
should chance into Astor Place, and seeing the 
noble Astor Library near by, and the Mercantile 
Library, and the Bible House, and the Society 
Library, should also see the stately and massive 
neighbor of theirs, which is not yet fully com- 
pleted, and should know its story, would he envy 
his cousin Corydon seeing the goodness of God 
in his fruitful fields? Would he not rather feel 
that the city held as fine a blossom of as great a 
goodness, shown through art rather than through 
nature ? 

The man who looks at the Cooper Institute need 
not envy the man who looks at roses and elm-trees. 

It is not only the monument of thoughtful munif- 
icence—it is not only one of the works which make 
every body glad that this particular man should 
have been so rich, but it is the first adequate step 
toward a university commensurate with the coun- 
try and with its metropolis. 

The details we have not learned. But it is 
greatly to be hoped that the opportunity of a gen- 
uine American University will not be lost. The 
spirit of Europe, as of every old country, is blindly 
conservative. It honors the traditions, and scorns 
to ask whether they are honorable. Its universi- 
ties hold fast to old habits, and subjects of study 
which were better supplanted. And we amiably 
follow. Our colleges must, at all events, have a 
professorship of Latin and the dead languages. 
How many of them have, until recently, admitted 
the claims of the modern languages? They have 
chairs of foreign literature; how many have a pro- 
fessorship of English literature? And what litera- 
ture, except the Greek, is at all comparable with 
the English ? 

Also every student, until recently, has been 
drawn through the same keyhole. Young Euclid 
and young Keats were both compelled to pursue 
the same studies, if they expected to receive a de- 
gree. No consideration was made of their different 
sympathies, and tastes, and powers. The aca- 
demic object was not to educate the man—that is, 
to draw out of him what he had in him—it was to 


the appearance of it, and then issue a certificate 
that he had that amount. Common Sense, which 
is a valuable, but generally suppressed, reformer, 
began to grow very restive a few years since, and, 
by constant agitation, has succeeded in effecting 
material changes in many of our colleges. But 
from the beginning Common Sense has been an ex- 
tremely unwelcome visitor in all old and com- 
fortably-settled institutions. Common Sense never 
dozes over habits which have become mere forms, 
nor over forms which have become abuses. Com- 
mon Sense does not even wait for forms to become 
abuses, but begins to clear the garden while the 
weeds are small, and can be easily pulled up, and 
prefers not to wait until they have become rooted 
into vigorous, choking vines. Common Sense does 
not believe in any kind of finality. It believes in 
constant improvement. It believes in continually 
keeping the eyes open, the hands busy, and the feet 
moving. It is astonishing what a cold shoulder it 
gets from the academic authorities. If it had 
painted the President's horse, or snored during 
morning prayers, or snickered during those of even- 
ing-tide, it could not be more virtuously put down 
by the faculty. Common Sense is perpetually rus- 
ticated by the college. It is disgraced with all the 
honors of black cap and gown. But the sly-boots 
often enough slips back again, and looks in at the 
college window, and shows the fun to the world, 
and they laugh merrily together over the timid 
following of a routine which has become pernicious 
or useless, 

The first friend of the new Cooper Institute is 
Common Sense ; and we have such faith in him, and 
his sagacity, that we have no fear but that he will 
prove completely the wisdom of founding a true 
university, that a true university will be founded, 
with lectures on all the branches of study which the 
need of the country and the genius of the people 
demand: with collections which shall assist with 
all the emphasis of fact the professorial statements 
of great theories: with libraries which shall keep 
our scholars and historians at home, and not oblige 
them to cross the sea before they can master the 
subjects they are to treat. Above all, with a hu- 
mane and catholic spirit which shall bend and con- 
form to all the changes and advances of the times 
as they arise. This is surely not to be done at 
once, and can only be very gradually effected in 
any case. But with Common Sense as Chancellor 
and President of the Board, with Common Sense 
carrying a majority in every council, and mould- 
ing every measure, with Common Sense calling 
every teacher and pupil to strict account, there 
seems to be no reason why the Cooper Institute 
should not amply fulfill the generous and noble in- 
tentions of its founder. 

May we, therefore, venture humbly to nominate 
for the absolute head of the Institute, Common 
Sense ; for Chairman ofall the Committees, Common 
Sense; for the Faculty, Corporation, and Council, 
Common Sense; for Lecturer, in ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, Common Sense; for Steward and Jan- 
itor, Common Sense. And if this ticket prevail, 
we may be quite sure that we shall have an Amer- 
ican University. 





“ A Frienp oF MAN” complains that, as he was 
walking rapidly to dine with a friend the other 
afternoon, he saw a poor old woman sitting upon 
a door-step, and bent nearly double with age and 





fill him up with a certain amount of erudition, or 


infirmity. ‘A Friend of Man,” who, we learn by 
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a private note in his communication, is no other 


than our valued friend Howard Wilberforce, says 
that he stopped in commiseration and gave the 
poor old woman asixpence. His conscience would 
not let him pass coolly by. 

At the same moment a superb equipage reined 
up suddenly close by him, and he saw the exqui- 
site Tom Tandem holding his prancing steeds. 

“* Look here, Howard! do you know what you've 
been doing ?” cried Tom, energetically. 

“No!” replied Wilberforce. 

“ Well, Sir, you have been encouraging laziness, 
idleness, and extravagance.” 

“Encouraging laziness, idleness, and extrava- 
gance!” said Wilberforce, staring at Tom’s car- 
riage, horses, and costly dress. ‘What do you 
mean ?” 

“Why, I saw you giving money to a beggar in 
the streets; and you know they are all cheats and 
swindlers; so that you may console yourself by 
knowing that you are merely inciting to falsehood 
and crime.” 

“Yes, Sir, falsehood, and crime, and idleness, 
and laziness, and debauchery !” said another voice ; 
and Wilberforce turned to see the severe face of 
Solomon Gunnybags, whose coat was buttoned 
very closely indeed, and who shook his seals de- 
fiantly, as if it were perfectly useless for bent-up 
old women, on door-steps, to try to bamboozle him. 

“That's the way all our charities are paralyzed, 
Sir,” said Tom Tandem, cutting his horses to make 
them stand. 

* All, Sir!” ejaculated Gunnybags. 

‘““What’s the use of benevolence, if you are go- 
ing to thwart it in this way, Sir?” asked Tandem. 

“Thwart it in this way, Sir!” responded Gun- 
nybags. 

** Are there not societies, and schools, and tick- 
ets for the poor, Sir?” continued Tom. 

“Tickets for the poor, Sir!” echoed Solomon. 

“T don’t wish to say any thing hard of you, 
Howard, for you are my friend; but I am sincere- 
ly of opinion that every man who aids and abets 
vagabondage by giving money in the streets, should 
be committed as a common vagrant.” 

“Committed as a common vagrant!” put in 
Solomon Gunnybags, with prodigious emphasis 
and an awful rattling of watch seals. 

Howard Wilberforce tells us that he waited un- 
til these gentlemen, so zealous in good theories, 
had concluded their tirade, and then said: 

“Gentlemen, I was going cheerily to dinner 
with a party of friends. I was happy, and the 
world seemed quite beautiful, as it has been very 
kind, to me. I feel myself comfortable in many 
ways—in health, in fortune, in prospects; and in 
the midst of my complacency and real pleasure my 
eye falls upon a poor, old, shriveled, unfortunate 
woman, cowering upon a door-step. She can not 
work; she can not crawl about and beg; she has 
not sense enough to understand your admirable 
system of soup-tickets, nor to avail herself of your 
well-ordered benevolence. I gave her relief upon 
no system. She was hungry, and I fed her; she 
was thirsty, and I gave her drink: had she been 
sick and in prison, I hope I should have visited her 
as I have visited others like her. Street-begging is 
a bad business, but all street-beggars are not scoun- 
drels and criminals, nor idle vagabonds. You can 
not spin a theory of the matter strong enough to hold 
all the varieties and cases. Had you not better 
go wrong several times, Mr. Gunnybags, in giving 





your alms indiscreetly, than wrong once by not 
giving where it is a case of absolute necessity ? 
Do you, Mr, Tandem, who do nothing all the day, 
who smoke and play billiards at the club, and 
drive your pair, and dine sumptuously, and dance 
gracefully with the fairest fair—do you suppose 
that I have encouraged idleness, laziness, and ex- 
travagance, by giving a sixpence to the broken- 
backed and broken-hearted old woman upon the 
steps? Why, man, my dinner would have choked 
me otherwise.” 

So said a “ Friend of Man” to his friends as he 
stopped with them in Union Square. Street-beg- 
ging is a bad business, but a worse business is that 
selfishness which masks as principle when it passes 
the wretched old man and old woman who are be- 
ing roughly hustled into the grave. 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Two topics are topmost in our foreign mention 
of the month—a Peace and a Prince. At our last 
writing both were in expectancy. 

The Prince came first. The pretty and kind 
Eugénie, whose hooped dresses had made the fash- 
ions of the early winter, and whose smiling face 
was to be seen, on every warm day of January, out 
of doors, was close-housed in March. From time 
to time groups of people were gathered before the 
iron gateways of the Tuileries garden, looking up 
eagerly at the tall windows of the palace, watch- 
ing for the bustle and the movement which might 
betoken the coming of a new Imperial inhabitant. 

Farther down the Seine, upon the opposite shore, 
before the railings of a princely building, where 
the Count Walewski held his foreign office, were 
gathered, from time to time, other groups watch- 
ing the equipages which dashed along the quay, 
if so be they might catch a glimpse of the tall, sol- 
dier-like Orloff, who had been the adviser of the 
Russian despot, and who carried (it was thought) 
peace or war in his hand. Sometimes these look- 
ers-on would catch sight of Orloff and Clarendon, 
or of Brunow and Bourqueney, driving off togeth- 
er, and with such agreement in their looks that 
they would cry out directly “‘ a Peace!” 

And sometimes the other group, at the other 
palace windows, would catch a peep at the tall 
bonnet of a Breton nurse, and would spread the 
story of a birth. 

The day came at last when there was no mis- 
taking the hurried and stealthy movements which 
the people saw through the halls, above and be- 
low. Officials, in brilliant uniforms, drove rapid- 
ly into the palace gates; the guards at the doors 
talked in whispers ; dragoons galloped fast and far 
through the city; there was a buzz at the Bourse, 
and, for a day, a suppressed tone to business and 
to talk, which told plainly how the kindness and 
womanliness of the Empress had kindled sympa- 
thy for the sufferer in the palace. 

Indeed, had she been far less the favorite, such 
trial would have stayed evil speech, and in bring- 
ing down the Imperial dignity to that dreadful 
level of suffering where all women are sisters, 
would have prompted every where gentle and hepe- 
ful thoughts of her. 

There were many wakeful ones upon the night 
which followed—the gunners at the Invalides ; the 
Guards, with horses saddled; the Emperor him- 
self, striding through the Imperial chambers and 
questioning eagerly the fortunate Baron Dubois. 





And there were those who saw in the Emperor, 
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on this occasion, a lifting of that leaden vail of 
indifference which, to the eye of most observers, 
hangs always upon the face of the French Sover- 
eign. Now, even his emotionless countenance was 
quickened by parental, perhaps conjugal, tender- 
ness, and a new bond of sympathy united him to 
his court. The mother of the Empress, overcome 
with grief and anxiety, pleaded hard with the phy- 
sicians to alleviate by what means they could the 
daughter's suffering. The Emperor placed in his 
wife’s hand a reliquaire which was the gift of Hor- 
tense, and begged her to remember that the hopes 
and the prayers of a whole nation were with her 
in that time of trial. 

At length, when the Paris streets were quiet, 
and when the members of the household were doz- 
ing over the long delay, the Princes Napoleon 
and Murat were ushered into the Imperial cham- 
ber to give their greeting and their testimony to 
a new-born heir. 

Before day had dawned the telegraph had car- 
ried the news to the Vatican, to Vienna, to Ber- 
lin, and to London; and before the guns of the In- 
valides had finished the tale of one hundred and 
one guns, gratulations had come back from the 
various courts, while long-sleeping Parisians were 
still dozing off the fatigues of night. 

Singularly enough, among the first who came to 
congratulate the Emperor upon his new-found hon- 
or was the Count Orloff; who, if accounts speak 
truly, has become the sworn friend of Napoleon, 
and has avowed publicly his regrets that his late 
Imperial master, Nicholas, had not known a mon- 
arch so much after his own heart, and whose opin- 
ions would have chimed so agreeably with his own. 
“Had Nicholas met Napoleon but for an hour,” 
such is the speech rumor puts in the mouth of Or- 
loff—‘ there had been no war with France.” 

Rumor does not tell us how this odd coquetry 
between the two most despotic monarchs of Europe 
is viewed by the representatives of Her Majesty of 
England. One would think it might bode no good 
to their alliance. But while Clarendon and Pal- 
merston are so earnest in their assertion of the 
perfect understanding existing between the neigh- 
bor powers, what right has rumor to be propound- 
ing doubts ? 

We have no need to dwell upon the junketings 
and illuminations which belonged to the birthday 
of the French Prince. Our own journals have told 
us enough—how the theatres were thrown open; 
how economic bourgeois availed themselves of the 
ehance for free tickets; how one or more of the 
great plenipotentiaries pushed their way into the 
theatre throng, to see how the blouse of the capital 
would relish a chef dauvre of Corneille; how the 
physicians of the court were made glad with an 
Imperial fee; how all the employées of the palace 
rejoiced in a doubled salary ; how the dragoons on 
guard were served with extra rations of wine from 
the Imperial cellars; how a qualified amnesty set 
many a poor prison delinquent free ; and how every 
boy and girl, born on the joyful day, became god- 
sons and god-daughters of the Imperial pair. 

All this, and more, has belonged to a great many 
princely birthdays at the Tuileries palace; will 
the boy Jean-Louis-Joseph be luckier than the 
princes who came before him? 

Peace lighted a new and even larger stream of 
fire along the Boulevards and through the side- 
streets. By this new light poor mothers saw their 
sons coming back from the Crimean fevers and 








the guns unlimbered; merchants saw their gains 
increasing ; and householders saw the old tide of 
Russian travel again setting strongly toward the 
metropolitan city. 

And what has the war been worth? Any thing 
to counterbalance a million of lives and its mill- 
ions of cost? Has Turkey won any new strength 
—any sign of healing for its old sickness? or has 
it not become rather more decrepit and dependent 
than ever? 

Russia has surely gained very little, indeed, by 
the old-fashioned mode of reckoning balances. She 
is the greatest loser of all—having lost more bat- 
tles, more fortresses, more men, than either of the 
great combatants. But she has learned meantime 
many wholesome lessons. She has learned that 
the science and skill which attend upon the civili- 
zation of the West avail more than the material 
strength, whether of great fortresses or great ar- 
mies. She has learned, moreover, how much de- 
pends, in a great country, upon the development 
of internal resources, and that an industrious and 
thriving people is always strongest in the end. 

England—though her losses in men, money, and 
reputation, have been immense—has at least been 
taught the evils of her old and corrupt military 
administration ; and has learned that war-making, 
like cloth-making, is a thing of progress, in which 
the greatest skill, economy, and energy—no mat- 
ter to whom they belong—will reap the grandest 
results, 

The lesson has been an expensive one, but it 
will be remembered. 

France, or at least her Governor, seems, at first 
sight, to have been the only substantial gainer by 
the war. But it is more in seeming than in earn- 
est. Napoleon has, indeed, by his shrewdness and 
his energy, conquered the position of first monarch 
of Europe. The French army has asserted its su- 
periority in organization and in action; but the 
French gains are, after all, those which go to the 
account of a chivalric pride, but make no show on 
the balance-shect. It may be a very proud thing 
to keep a protecting army on the Bosporus, but it 
will not cure the grape-vines of Medoc, or lend any 
vigor to the industries of Lyons or Rouen. The 
taking of the Malakoff was a very splendid affair, 
but it will not pay for the new Boulevard of Se- 
bastopol. 

As for the desolate nationalities of Hungary and 
of Poland, their condition seems more hopeless 
than ever; and poor Italy—represented feebly in 
the conference of Paris—must console itself with 
the reflection of having furnished brave but bire- 
ling troops in a war whose progress and whose 
issues have been wholly foreign to her sympathies. 

Kossuth is under a cloud. The threadbare coat 
of Thaddeus of Warsaw has replaced the looped 
velvet of Governor of Hungary. Romantic hopes 
and romantic friendships are all which keep alive 
now (so far as the world’s ear can reach) the vision 
of a redeemed fatherland. 

Even Lamartine, the graceful representative of 
a lost Republican epoch, seems to feel the palsying 
effects of the new congress of monarchies ; and with 
poverty, age, and hurt pride pressing him sorely, 
he gives such utterance as this: 

“T will now speak with all the unreservedness 
of intimacy, There are things which a man says 
but once in his life, but which must be said once; 
otherwise you could not fully comprehend the all- 
powerful influences of literature over the public 
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life of the politician and the heart of the indi- 
vidual. 

“ Away with all timidity of language! In these 
pages I will open my heart even to its inmost folds. 
The decorous scruples of timorous writers will not 
suffer them to lay bare the soul in public, but the 
heart swelling with bitterness in manlier bosoms 
will throw off such vain coverings with an unblush- 
ing sincerity far more chaste in reality than the 
mock reserve of conventional modesty. If the 
Laocoon writhing in marble within the serpent’s 
folds were not naked, who would see his tor- 
tures? When the heart breaks, will not the vein 
burst ? 

“Tn spite of deceitful appearances, my life is not 
an enviable one; I will say more, it is ended; I no 
longer live, I survive. Of all the different char- 
acters which, to a certain extent, made up my be- 
ing—the man of feeling, the poet, the orator, the 
man of action—the man of letters alone remains. 
Nor is the man of letters happy; my years do not 
weigh upon me yet, but they must be taken into 
account, and heavier far than my years I feel the 
weight of my heart. The former, like the phan- 
toms of Macbeth, stretch their hands over my 
shoulder and point—not to crowns—but to a grave. 
Would to God I were stretched in it already! 

“Nothing smiles upon me in the past, nor in the 
future ; I am growing old without posterity in my 
empty home, surrounded by the graves of those I 
have loved, I can not cross my threshold without 
tripping against one of those stumbling-blocks of 
our love or our hopes. There they are, like so 
many bleeding fibres torn from my still living heart 
and buried before my eyes, while that heart beats 
in my bosom like a forgotten time-piece in a for- 
saken home, which continues to strike in solitude 
hours that no one reckons. 

“What life I have left is concentrated in a few 
loving hearts and a small patrimonial estate. And 
even those hearts suffer through me, and I am not 
sure that I shall not be stripped of my inheritance 
te-morrow and sent, in the words of Dante, to die 
in a stranger’s home. The hearth on which my 
father stood, and on which I stand to-day, is but 
a borrowed hearth, whose ashes may be scattered 
at a moment’s notice; it may be sold to the high- 
est bidder to-morrow, and resold again for a whim; 
so may my mother’s bed, and even the very dog 
that licks my hands in pity when he sees my brow 
contracted with anguish. I must account to oth- 
ers for all I possess; on the faith of my honor and 
my labor they have staked the inheritance of their 
children and the fruits of their own industry. If 
I ceased to work daily for them, if even I slept my 
whole nights through, or if an illness (which may 
God spare me till his appointed time !) were to ar- 
rest my pen—the diligent instrament that I am 
wearing out for them—these honest friends would 
suffer with me, and would have to seek for their 
fortune among my ashes. They would recover it 
all, no doubt, but they would find it beneath my 
ruins.” 

Whatever we may think of the taste which de- 
termines a man to make such show of his private 
griefs, we are sure that from such minds as Lamar- 
tine’s the exposure will breed quick sympathy ; 
most of all here, where, in the wraithful days of 
1848, his name and action bore up our hopes of a 
French Republic, out of the bloody fangs of such 
as Barbés and Caussidiére, will the misfortunes 
of Lamartine find a willing and attentive ear. 





But much as we regard his sincerity and his kind- 
liness of heart, we trust he may not come (as rumor 
hints) to spend the remnant of his days here. There 
is no niche in our fast America—whether we re- 
view city or country life—for such romancist and 
dreamy humanitarian as Lamartine. 

He might be met by a splendid ovation; his 
oratoric fervor might kindle at the first hearing of 
our noisy welcome ; but there would be no retiring 
ground, amidst our swiftnesses of emotion and of 
work, where his tastes might feed themselves, and 
his amour propre escape the affliction of neglect. 

Lamartine, with all his republicanism (which 
with him is ideal, and only a disguise for philan- 
thropy), is a child of the old feudal splendor—nur- 
tured on elegancies, and with no possible toleration 
for the homeliness and roughness of our work-day 
habit. 

Our foul streets, our brandy-smelling and tobac- 
co-chewing senators, our noisy puffs of exaltation, 
our Antoinette Browns in breeches, our slops and 
steam, our red-brick houses and bespittled railway- 
carriages, would drive Lamartine mad. 

He does not, and could not belong to the early 
epochs of a nation’s civilization, however free or 
strong; but only to one that has ripened into those 
luxuries which forebode decay. He is no Bob-o’- 
Lincoln singer, to pipe cheerily on alder bushes or 
tufts of rushes, but a nightingale, that loves the lee 
of old houses and plaintive songs by twilight. 

We can fancy him wearing a joyous exile under 
the shadow of English rookeries; but never at 
home on our swift-river margins, or under the shel- 
ter of our staring houses. 





Axsovt Louis Napoleon—now that he seems to 
have reached the pinnacle uf human greatness— 
there has latterly been much gossip, even on this 
side of the water; and apropos to this matter, we 
cite a foot-note from one of the forthcoming vol- 
umes (Harpers’ press) of Alison’s History of Europe: 

“The idea of a destiny, and his having a mission 
to perform, was throughout a fixed one in Louis 
Napoleon’s mind. No disasters shook his confi- 
dence in his star, or his belief in the ultimate ful- 
fillment of his destiny. This is well known to all 
who were intimate with him in this country after 
he retvrn:d from America in 1837. Among other 
noble houses the hospitality of which he shared, 
was that of the Duke of Montrose, at Buchanan, 
near Lochlomond, and the Duke of Hamilton, at 
Brodick Castle, in the Island of Arran. His man- 
ner in both was grave and taciturn; he was wrapt 
in the contemplation of the future, and indifferent 
tothe present. In 1839, the present Earl of W ; 
then Lord B——, came to visit the author, after 
having been some days with Louis Napoleon at 
Buchanan House. One of the first things he said 
was, ‘Only think of that young man, Louis Na- 
poleon. Nothing can persuade him he is not to be 
Emperor of France. The Strasbourg affair has not 
in the least shaken him; he is thinking constantly 
of what he is to do when on the throne.’ The 
Duke of N—— also said to the author in 1854, 
‘Several years ago, before the Revolution of 1848, 
I met Louis Napoleon often at Brodick Castle, in 
Arran. We frequently went out to shoot together ; 
neither cared much for the sport, and we soon sat 
down on a heathery brow of Goatfell, and began to 
speak seriously. He always opened these confer- 
ences by discoursing on what he would do when he 
was Emperor of France. Among other things he 








said he would obtain a grant from the Chambers 
to drain the marshes of the Bries, which, you know, 
once fully cultivated, became flooded when the in- 
habitants, who were chiefly Protestants, left the 
country on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; 
and, what is very curious, I see in the newspapers 
of the day that he has got a grant of two millions 
of francs from the Chambers, to begin the draining 
of these very marshes.’ All that belongs to Louis 
Napoleon is now public property, and these noble 
persons will forgive the author if he endeavors to 
rescue from oblivion anecdotes so eminently illus- 
trative of the fixity of purpose which is the most re- 
markable feature in that very eminent man’s char- 
acter. This idea of destiny, of a star, or a mission, 
which are only different words for the same thing, 
will be found to have been a fixed belief in most 
men who attain to ultimate greatness. Whether 
it is that the disposition of mind which leads to 
such a belief works out its own accomplishment, by 
the energy and perseverance which it infuses into 
the character, and which enables its possessor to 
rise superior to all the storms of fate, or that Prov- 
idence darkly reveals to the chosen instruments of 
great things—‘ the vessels of honor,’ to which the 
working out of its purposes in human affairs is in- 
trusted—enough of the future to secure its accom- | 
plishment, will forever remain a mystery in this 
world.” 





Ir were worth one’s while to be in Paris during 
these days which usher in the peace and the prince. 
To say nothing of the Venetian lanterns—which 
have made all the city gleam again, like so many 
fire-flies in a June copse—the Hotel de Ville is to 
féte the diplomatic workers with one of its marvel- 
ous balls; the resident embassadors of those coun- 
tries that are parties to the treaty are to vie with 
each other in protracting the splendid joy of the 
occasion. Orloff is to illustrate the magnificence 
of his master’s court, by a fairy display of every 
thing that wealth can add to revelry. 

To be sure it might not be easy for a simple re- 
publican to be the immediate witness of these 
shows—far less easy, indeed, than for a lordling to 
gain access to a Washington ball; but they are 
shows which lend their liveliness to the whole heart 
and face of Paris. The streets rattle with the 
pageants; shop-fronts brighten with the festivi- 
ties; girls’ faces sparkle under the lighted palaces, 
and all the Boulevard is in a buzz from dark till 
midnight with the wassail that waits on the peace- 
makers. 

Have we hinted at Italy, and her chances under 
the new disposition of events? Have we said how 
busy tongues were making hopeful or hopeless 
speeches thereanent? Have we told how hard it 
was for the trustful ones of Milan, of Verona, and 
of Padua to find the Count Buol, and the despotic 
court he represents, shaking hands again with the 
West and the East (making a fat commercial treaty 
with the United States even), and to feel that, by 
tacit acknowledgment of all who have power to 
speak, the gigantic Lombard wrong, and the slave- 
dom of North Italy must abide ? 

Is any thing to be credited to the whispers about 
Cavour and England, and to the half-mention of a 
few liberty-pleading utterances in this great Diet 
of Paris? Can any thing be hoped of them when 
Orloff and Napoleon are so fast friends? when a 





leading journal (Assemblée Nationale) receives a 
warning on the very day of the peace celebration; | 
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and when Master Punch is expelled from France, 
because he puts a picture of Liberty by the Impe- 
rial cradle, asking if she may be godmother ? 

There was a feeling—and we believe it was very 
strong among the most earnest British supporters 
of the French alliance—that Louis Napoleon had a 
warm heart-beat for the oppressed nationalities of 
Europe; that with all his tyrannic home-machin- 
ery, he cherished a kind of generous sympathy for 
Poland, defrauded of her king, and for Italy, shorn 
of her name and pride and dignity; and it was 
half felt and half hoped that, after standing so 
bravely in the gap between sick Turkey and dom- 
ineering Russia, he would surprise Europe with 
some bold sword-thrust between the tyrant of 
Hapsburg and bleeding Italy. 

But gossip says no; gossip says the new joining 
of hands with the monarch of the North has more 
love in it than tolerance; it is another Marie Lou- 
isa marriage with the great families; it is another 
slipping away from the pretty democratic enthusi- 
asm which was kindled at Ham, which overtiowed 
in his socialist books, and which culminated when 
he swore fealty to the Constitution of 1848, 

Will French opinion, which now gives him the 
glory of great successes, continue to see cause for 
pride in what he may do in Algiers or Madagas- 
car? Is the fate of Europe fixed for the time we 
live in? Are the Hungarian and Italian refugees 
to pass out of mind and memory, except some Miss 
Porter give us a new Thaddeus of Warsaw? Will 
Kossuth die in his London garret without other 
sign? Will the Lombard peasants carry up their 
tens of tithes to the military masters of Milan, and 
the young Emperor at Vienna go on washing the 
feet of the Apostles (the Pope’s apostles) to the end 
of the chapter. 

Will the men of Naples and of Rome, crying out 
from their bondage, get any thing from slavery- 
hating England but philanthropic wood-cuts in 
Punch? or any thing from Napoleon beyond a re- 
commendation to the mercy of brother monarchs ? 


—_——_ 


Editor's Drawer. 


DWARD EVERETT’S oration on the charac- 
ter of Washington is the noblest monument 
yet reared to the memory of the Father of his 
Country. Its crowning excellence is in so identi- 
fying Washington with the Union, that no Amer- 
ican can love the one and hate the other. An eye 
and ear witness tells us that as the audience were 
assembling in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, to hear 
Mr. Everett, a wealthy merchant of this city was 
accosted by a friend as he came in. 

“What! you here to-night ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said he; “‘ I belong to the Abolition 
party in Church and State; but I’ve come to hear 
the other side.” 

The other side! 
Money-bags on the other. The Unron on one side, 
and Money-bags on the other! And this man— 
an American by birth, as Arnold was, and a traitor 
at heart, as Arnold was—this man—a native of the 
State that gave Adams and Hancock and Warren, 
and Bunker Hill and Lexington and Concord to 
the cause of American independence—this man sat 
and heard that oration which thrilled the hearts of 
thousands, moving them as the oaks of the field are 


WASHINGTON on one side, and 


| swayed by the rushing wind, till old men, and 


gray-haired divines, and beautiful women rose up, 
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and sent cheer on cheer through the vaulted roofs, | the newspapers is edited by a gentleman who has 
and the walls trembled in the thunders of applause, | the misfortune to wear a very rough and ugly 
“Wasuincton! tHE Union! Forever!” and | name, for which he is not to be blamed indeed, as 


while the hearts of the people swelled and heaved 
with emotions of patriotic ardor, this craven-heart- 
ed dry-goods man sat with sealed and shriveled 
lips, doubtless saying to himself the while, ‘ J am 
on the other side !” 





A coop Methodist minister at the West, who 
lived on a very small salary, was greatly troubled 
at one time to get his quarterly installment. He 
had called on his steward a number of times, but 
had each time been put off with some excuse. His 
wants at length becoming urgent, he went to his 
steward and told him that he must have his mon- 
ey, as his family were suffering for the necessaries 
of life. 

“Money!” replied the steward. ‘“ You preach 
Ser money! I thought you preached for the good 
of souls!” 

“ Souls!” replied the minister; “‘I can’t eat 
souls, and if I could, it would take a thousand such 
us yours to make a decent meal.” 


Lorp Brovenam, who knows a little of every 
thing, and talks about it all the time, wrote the 
following epitaph on himself: 
“Here, reader, turn your weeping eyes, 
My fate a useful moral teaches: 
The hole in which my body lies 
Would not contain one half my speeches." 





‘Pop goes the weasel” has become the chorus of 
a thousand snatches of song, but not one of a thou- 
sand who sing it ever heard of its origin. But its 
parentage is as easily traced as that of an English 
baronet. A famous Methodist preacher, by the 
name of Craven, was once preaching in the heart 
of Virginia, and spoke as follows: ‘ Here are a 
great many professors of religion to-day. You 
are sleek, fat, good-looking, yet something is the 
matter with you. Now, you have seen wheat, 
which was plump, round, and good-looking to the 
eye, but when you weighed it you found that it 
only came to forty-five or perhaps forty-eight 
pounds to the bushel, when it should be sixty or 
sixty-three pounds. Take a kernel of that wheat 
between your thumb and finger, hold it up, squeeze 
it, and—pop goes the weevil. Now you good-look- 
ing professors of religion, you are plump and round, 
but you only weigh some forty-five or forty-six 
pounds to the bushel. What is the matter? Ah! 
when you are taken between the thumb of the law 
and the finger of the Gospel, held up to the light 
and squeezed, out pops the whisky-bottle.” From 
“pop goes the weevil” to “pop goes the weasel” 
the transition is easy. 





WE expect the thanks of the universal Smurrn 
family for the following very obvious explanation 
of the fact that their name is so common in the 
community, and so invariably associated with the 
highest order of respectability. It is true that the 
police reports in the newspapers have now and 
then intimated that John Smith was up for some 
moral delinquency, but this can be accounted for 
by supposing that the reporters mistook the name, 
or that the rascal mis-took that very honorable 
name for his own. But to the genealogy of the 
Smiths : 


his father had it and gave it to him before he was 
able to remonstrate against the hereditary patro- 
nymic. In one of his editorial effusions he chanced 
to give utterance to his gratitude that his name 
was not “ Smith!” The next day, in a rival news- 
paper, one of this numerous family appeared on 
this wise : 
“The hard-named editor who blesses himself 
he is not a Smith, is probably not aware that orig- 
inally all white men were called by that name, as 
all had something to do, and a Smith is a doer; 
but whenever one of them fell into disgrace, by the 
commission of crime, his name was changed that 
he might not be reckoned thereafter among the re- 
spectable Smiths. And the greater the crime, the 
worse the name assigned to the criminal. Hence 
the hard title by which this editor is compelled to 
be called ; and hence the number and the credit of 
the Smith family.” 

That is certainly a very simple solution of a 
genealogical problem. 





A BEAUTIFUL superstition prevails among the 
Seneca tribe of Indians. When an Indian maiden 
dies, they imprison a»young bird until it first be- 
gins to try its power of song, and then, loading it 
with kisses and caresses, they loose its bonds over 
the grave, in the belief that it will not fold its 
wings nor close its eyes until it has flown to the 
spirit land, and delivered its precious burden of af- 
fection to the loved and lost. It is not unfrequent 
to see twenty or thirty birds let loose over one 
grave. 





A FRIEND sends us some bulls that are so old 
we shall turn them out immediately. 

A traveling gentleman, looking for the house of 
an acquaintance in Dublin, inquired of a native- 
born Irishman : 

‘* Who lives in that house over the way ?” 

“ Johnny O’Brien, to be sure,” replied Patrick, 
“but he don’t live there now, for he is dead, he 
is.” 

** Ah! how long has he been dead ?” 

‘And, your honor, if he had lived till next 
Monday he would have been dead a fortnight.” 

Our traveling friend pursued his walk and his 
inquiries, and seeing a very large funeral proces- 
sion, he asked another native whose funeral that 
was, 

“ Be gorrah, Sir,” said Pat, with a most innocent 
look, ‘‘ it’s myself that can not say for sartain, but 
I'm after thinkin’ it’s the man’s in the coffin.” 

That is very well for Patrick, but the other is 
a real John Bull. An English barber in the sea- 
son of the epidemic, remarked to one of his custom- 
ers that there was “‘ cholera in the hair.” 

“Then I hope you are careful about the brushes 
you use.” 

“Oh,” said the barber, “I don’t mean. the ‘air 
of the ‘ed, but the hair of the hatmosphere.” 





Farner NEea.e, of Fauquier County, Virginia, 
has left a name to be praised among the Baptists 
in all that region of country, By trade he was a 
carpenter, and before he forsook that business for 
the Gospel ministry, he was head carpenter to Gen- 
eral Washington, so that some of the incidents we 





In the city of Worcester, Massachusetts, one of 





are about to record will bring out pleasing remin- 
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iscences of the man of men, whom the world de- 
lights to honor. 

It was late in his life when Father Neale was 
converted, and so great was his zeal that he em- 
braced every possible chance to preach, and then 
preached as long as the people would stay to hear 
him. Full of anecdote, and fond of humorous 
stories, he amused the crowds that gathered around 
him, and often sent some of them away more seri- 
ous than they came, for he was a good man, and 
preached only to make other people good. His 
only book was the Bible, and when he found a 
young preacher using a Concordance to aid him in 
finding texts, he said, 

“You had better let that alone: it will do you 
more harm than good: it will make you lazy.” 

“ But how can I do without it ?” 

“Why, do as I do: study the Bible till you 
know it by heart.” 

And he had studied it so thoroughly that he 
knew the least incidents recorded in it, and could 
cite them whenever they would come in play. 
One time he heard a Presbyterian minister trying 
to prove that the people could not have been im- 
mersed in Jordan, because that river was so sinall 
that a man could dam it up with his foot! At the 
close of the sermon Father Neale got up and said, 

“T don’t pretend to have any great larning: 
you all know me too well to think that of me; but 
if I don’t read books of travels and other books, 
there’s one book I do read, and that’s the Bible. 
That’s my book. Now our brother here says the 
Jordan is so small that you may stop it with your 
foot. His books may tell him so, but my book 
tells me another story. I read in the Bible how 
David, when he was flying from Absalom, and 
wanted to cross that same river, had to hire a boat 
to carry him over! That’s what my book tells 
me.” 

The audience were very well satisfied with the 
authority. 

Without knowing it, he once borrowed a good 
thing from a court preacher of England, who re- 
buked his master by a sally at the people. Fa- 
ther Neale was one time preaching of a hot day in 
summer, when the people were on the outside in 
crowds by the open windows as well as in. Among 
the latter was Mrs. Neale, who was so much over- 
come by the heat that she sank down into sleep 
profound, and intimated the fact by audible signs. 
Father Neale heard her, and pausing in his sermon, 
said, 

“Brethren on the outside there, please not to 
talk so loud, I’m afraid you'll wake up my wife.” 

It was one of Father Neale’s delights to cut up 
the politicians, and he did the work so cleverly 
that it was a pleasure to a man fond of notoriety 
to fall into the parson’s hands. Among his hear- 
ers was Thomas Brown, who afterward moved to 
Florida, became Governor of the State, and resides 
there now. Father Neale was speaking of politi- 
cians, and the ways and means they take to get 
votes, when his eye lighted on Mr. Brown, and 
instantly he went at him: 

‘* Now there’s Brother Brown, he’s one of them. 
He don’t mind treating a man to liquor till he gets 
dead drunk. A man comes along, calls on Brown, 
and says to him, ‘ Well, you have a fine field of 
wheat there; the best I’ve seen, decidedly.’ 

«Yes, it’s very good wheat,’ says Brown ; 
‘won’t you step up to the side-board and drink 
something ?” 





“The man steps up and drinks, and presently he 
says again: 

“*Those sheep of yours in the pasture are the 
best I ever did see—must be first-rate breed.’ 

*** Yes,’ says Brown, ‘very good breed: hadn't 
you better take another glass of brandy and wa- 
ter?’ 

“Drinks again, and presently remarks on 
Brown's splendid horse, and gets another invita- 
tion, and goes on praising Brown and drinking his 
brandy till he can drink no more.” 

All the time the preacher has been telling this 
fictitious story, no one has been enjoying it more 
than Mr. Brown, who sees himself in the glass, 
and the people know the picture to be true to the 
life. 

Some of Father Neale’s recollections of Washing- 
ton, never before published, are worthy of being 
put on record, and they are intrinsically more in- 
teresting than many of the anecdotes told of that 
illustrious man, 

One of Washington’s habits he mentioned as 
brought to Mount Vernon from the camp, where 
every thing was sacrificed to dispatch. Whenever 
he received a note by a private messenger, he nev- 
er asked the bearer into the house, but generally 
took the letter himself at the front door, and read it 
standing with his head bare in the open air. If it 
required a verbal reply he gave it, and dismissed 
the bearer; or if he must write, he usually retired 
to his office, wrote the answer, and bringing it out, 
delivered it to the messenger with his own hand. 

Father Neale states that he was once engaged 
doing some carpenter work on one of the north- 
east windows that opens upon the front piazza of 
the mansion at Mount Vernon, and several ladies 
were taking tea on the colonnade. Washington 
was walking up and down, joining in the conver- 
sation. One of the ladies asked him his opinion 
of some of the battles of Napoleon, the fresh fame 
of which was then ringing through the world. 
Washington’s reply, as heard by Mr. Neale, was 
in these words: ‘‘ Something more than the art of 
man achieved those battles.” 


Tue Attorney-General of the United States, Mr. 
Caleb Cushing, is one of the most remarkable men 
now living. We have nothing to do with his pol- 
itics in the Drawer, but a tithe of his wit would 
fill the Drawer monthly. He knows all the lan- 
guages of Europe, and many more besides, reads 
law constantly, and every thing else all the rest of 
the time. In Washington you meet him at every 
dinner and every evening-party where the great 
are gathered; you see him in his place before the 
Supreme bench, or riding on horseback into the 
country ; and so frequently is he in sight, that one 
would think he had no time for study; yet he is 
one of the most, if not the most laborious officer of 
government, making personal researches and writ- 
ing out legal opinions with his own hand, requiring 
an amount of time and strength apparently quite 
beyond the command even of a man of secluded 
habits, which are emphatically not his. This is 
a very long introduction to a very little matter, as 
we had it only in view to say that, some years ago, 
that celebrated and charming poetess, Miss H. F. 
Gould, amused herself and friends in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, by writing epitaphs on some of the 
gentlemen of the circle of wits to which she and 
they belonged. The following was composed on 
the aspiring Mr, Caleb Cushing: 
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* Lie aside all ye dead, 
For in the next bed 
Lies buried the body of Cushing; 
Since he, when alive, 
Would incessantly strive, 
And now he is dead, may be pushing.” 


This falling under the eye of Mr. Cushing, he 
retorted in these lines: 


“Here lies one whose wit 
Without wounding hit; 
And green grow the grass that's above her! 
Having sent every beau 
To the regions below, 
She's gone down herself for a lover.” 





Ovr neighbor, William Willitson, had a re- 
markable facility for not telling the truth. In- 
deed, he became so much addicted to saying the 
thing that was just the other way from true, that 
he lived and died with the reputation of being the 
most notorious liar in our town. But his mourn- 
ing family caused a decent tombstone to be set up 
to his memory, with this epitaph thereon : 

** Weep not for me, my friends so dear, 
Iam not dead, but sleeping here.” 

This remarkable assertion seemed so like to those 
that William W. was apt to make while he was 
living, that one of his neighbors inscribed with his 
pencil the following lines beneath the above, and 
a friend copies them for us: 

** Released from sorrow and from sighing, 
Here rests the body of poor Will, 
Who, while he lived, was always lying, 
And in his grave is lying still.” 





A CoRRESPONDENT in St. Louis, from whom we 
hope to hear again, and then again, says that he 
has seen a better version of the classical pun of 
Professor Porson given in a late number of the 
Drawer : 

“ Porson, being at the house of a friend and dis- 
posed to retire for the night, desired to have a tod- 
dy, and at the same time asked for a candle. For 
some reason or other, there was so long a delay in 
the coming of either, that the Professor became 
impatient, and exclaimed, ‘ ovde tode, ovde taAAa,’ 
which, being interpreted freely, may mean, Can I 
have ‘no toddy, no tallow ?’” 

“ Among classical puns,” writes the same corre- 
spondent, “the Drawer should contain that felic- 
itous quotation, whose paternity at this moment I 
can not recall, made upon seeing a fine violin ac- 
cidentally swept off a table and broken to pieces 
by catching in the folds of a lady's mantle, viz., 

**Mantua, ve nimium 
Misere vicina Cremonm.’"* 

And the same Missouri writer goes on to say: 

“The other day I heard a charge given to a 
Grand Jury by a Western Judge, which I would 
be glad to see reported in full for your pages; but 
I can give you only one passage. He was dwell- 
ing upon the offenses in the penal code to which 
the attention of the jury should be directed, and 
after dwelling on the crime of perjury, he proceeds 
in the next place to say: ‘Then, gentlemen, thar’s 
subornation of perjury, which is likewise forbid by 
law, and which I reckon is one of the meanest 
crimes that men get to do fur money. It’s when 
a feller’s too smart or too scary to swar to a lie 
hisself, and so gits another man to do it fur him— 
one of yer mean, dirty, snivelin’, little-minded fel- 
lers! Why, a whole regiment of sich souls could 








hold a jubilee in the middle of a mustard-seed, 
and never hear of one another!’” 





Art Belfast, Maine, or at a place not very far 
distant, as a clever writer in those parts informs 
us, there was recently held a meeting of the church, 
when one of the members who had not spoken for 
many years on such occasions, now rose, and to 
the surprise of all, went on to say that he was 
moved to confess himself a very great sinner, and 
so great did his sins appear that he very much 
feared the brethren would not be willing to forgive 
him; but he hoped they would, and he would try 
to lead a better life in time to come. Whereupon 
one of his neighbors rose and said he felt it to be 
his duty and privilege to testify to all Mr. Simmons 
had said about being a great sinner: “‘ Ever since 
I have known him he has been the biggest scoun- 
drel in this town, and I will just relate only one of 
his acts, and you may judge of all the rest by that 
one. My sheep got into his lot the other day, and 
he cornered them all up, cut the gambril of one 
hind-leg and stuck the other through it, of every 
one of the whole flock; and now you may do as 
you please about forgiving such a man, but I tell 
you I never will.” 





CoLLEGE boys are so full of their mischief that 
they ought to be spoken to, We shall put some 
of them in the Drawer and shut them up. It has 
just come to our knowledge that the learned and 
distinguished President of one of our colleges has 
been made the victim of a practical joke which we 
are induced to record with the expression of our 
regret that the boys will do such things. It seems 
that the worthy President went down to Virginia, 
where he was personally a stranger, to attend an 
ecclesiastical meeting at which many eminent min- 
isters were to be present. On arriving, he was sur- 
prised to find that, after making himself known, no 
attention whatever was shown him, and from cer- 
tain ominous whispers, he inferred that he was an 
object of suspicion. His position was embarrass- 
ing, and the conduct of his brethren inexplicable. 
In vain he sought to make himself agreeable or 
useful, and when at last he was constrained to 
make a formal demand, he was informed that a 
few days before his arrival a letter had been re- 
ceived from the President of the college which he 
professed to represent, stating that he should be 
unable to attend, and that a man who was unfor- 
tunately out of his mind was traveling around the 
country pretending to be the President of the col- 
lege, and would very likely present himself at the 
meeting. 

The truth flashed on the reverend Doctor’s mind 
inamoment. He had been “sold” by his students 
for a crazy man; some of the rogues having got 
up the letter and dispatched it in advance of his 
visit. After much difficulty, with the aid of other 
letters in his possession, he succeeded in dispossess- 
ing the minds of the brethren of their first impres- 
sions, and he took his seat as a member. But they 
kept a bright look out on him all the while, lest 
the crazy should get the better of him, 





Tue ludicrous blunders of translation are often 
repeated ; even the best of books being sometimes 
dreadfully misused through the ignorance of those 
who undertake to do it into other languages than 
theirown. We heard a good story the other day 
of a young missionary who had been studying the 
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Tamil language in Ceylon, and was ready to preach. 
He gathered a company of natives around him, 
and held forth with great eloquence, while they 
hung on his lips in fixed attention. He at last 
concluded, more than satisfied with his great ef- 
fort. Judge of his downfall, when one of his hear- 
ers cried out to him, “ That’s very well, master; 
now please give us that in Tamil.” They had not 
understood a word. 

A German clergyman, in our sister State of 
Pennsylvania, was frequently called upon to per- 
form the marriage ceremony in the English lan- 
guage, with which he was not very familiar. He 
made a translation from the German form in his 
liturgy, and read it off with a good round tone of 
voice, as if he were quite at home; but he always 
noticed that when he recited a certain part of it, 
the final declaration, the surrounding company in- 
variably tittered and sometimes laughed outright. 


man, well versed in the English tongue, to revise | 
As he proceeded to read it he smiled | 


his formula. 
at some of the singular forms of expression, but at 
the close exploded, where the good German, in all 
simplicity, instead of saying, ‘‘And they twain 
shall be one flesh,” had invariably astounded his 
bridal parties by declaring, ‘* And they twain shall 
be one BEEF !” 





A CORRESPONDENT in St. Genevieve, Missouri, 
writes to the Drawer, and says that no one in 
Madison County, in that State, will pretend to 
deny the truth of the following : 

A few years since the priest of Fredericktown, 
having raised sufficient funds to erect a new church 
in place of an old wooden chapel that had been 
long the resort of the faithful, set a corps of ma- 
sons at work on the edifice. As an appropriate 
inscription to be placed over the main entrance, 
and to be there engraven in stone, he selected from 
the Gospel of St. Matthew xxi. 13, these words: 
‘*My house shall be called the house of prayer.” 
That the words might be copied literally he left 
his Bible with the master mason, and having point- 
ed out the words distinctly, thought no more of 
the subject till the day of consecration, when he 
was horrified, as were all his brethren, by reading 
in deep letters over the door, ‘‘ My house shall be 
called the house of prayer, but ye have made it a 
den of thieves.” As it was impossible to remove 
the inscription, the surplus letters were filled up 
with putty, as may be seen by the traveler to the 
lead-mines of Missouri. 





In a grave-yard near Hartford, Connecticut, is 
an epitaph in these words, sent to the Drawer by 
a correspondent : 


“Here lies two babies, so dead as nits: 
De Lord he kilt dem mit his ague fits. 
When dey was too good to live mit me, 
He took dem up to lif mit He, 

So he did.” 





Tue President of Dartmouth College, New 
Hampshire, caught one of the students helping 
himself to wood from the presidential pile. 

“ Young man,” saith the venerable officer,‘ what 
authority have you for taking away that wood ?” 

To which the youthful rogue, mindful of his 
Latin syntax, replied, “‘ Opus and Usus, signifying 
NEED, require the Ablative.” 


! 





| 


“Take it, my son, take it; but when you have 
need again, come to me and I will give you better 
authority than that.” 

Why is the new French baby like the tail of a 
herring ? 

Because it is the last of the bony-parts. 





Years ago, C was a quiet, orthodox sort of 
atown. Old Dr. M was pastor over the only 
church existing in the place. He was a very 
worthy man, and by his church was considered a 
second Daniel. He chanced to own the fleetest 
horse of the region, and the fame of the beast for 
speed was somewhat widely extended. One au- 
tumn day one of those strolling peddlers, who come 
from nobody knows where and depart as strange- 
ly, came over the border. He was a bragging 








| genius, reverential to nothing earthly. About the 
Being unable to discover any thing wrong in his | 
words or manner, he requested a brother clergy- | 





hotel he said his horse was a marvel for speed, that 
he could out-run or out-trot any thing traveling in 
those parts. This boasting was the source of great 
trouble to the manor-born citizens. To be cowed 
down by the braggart was beyond endurance ; yet 
his horse possessed strong wind and limb. They 
had no faith in being able to find its equal in the 
circle of their acquaintance, save only the parson’s 
roan mare. The hope of putting her on the course 
was a forlorn one; but to make an effort was set- 
tled upon. Accordingly some of the most respect- 
able of the tavern loungers called upon the good 
man, and, with some art of logic, stated their case. 

“The peddler was,” they said, “‘a boastful hea- 
then, who spoke derogatorily of the town, its peo- 
ple, and particularly of its horses. If they could 
borrow his roan mare, they had no doubt of their 
ability to at least convince the varlet of his under- 
estimate of the inmates of their stables, and thus 
they might shake his belief in the other points of 
his doctrine.” 

The D.D. appreciated their position. He said 
he considered horse-racing a very bad practice, 
morally wrong in itself, and productive of evil in 
its results. He could not consent to lend the mare 
to them for a race; and he would only remark fur- 
ther, that she was in the pasture, and if he noticed 
her at any time to be missing, he should make no 
immediate search for her. 

The following day the mare was “ missing,” and 
a race made up with the peddler’s beast. The course 
was the main street, which led right by the parson- 
age. The good man was somehow informed of the 
hour for starting, and bis interest in the result led 
him to take up a position behind a window-blind, 
where a good view of the street could be had. The 
time came, and he grew nervous and excited, and 
strained his eyes to catch the earliest glimpse of 
the contending steeds. At length they came in 
sight, but so far away that no keenness of vision 
could determine which was in advance. Breath- 
lessly he awaited their coming. As they drew 
nearer it became evident that the roan was ahead 
and gaining bravely. As they passed the house, 
and the ambushed divine saw his horse leading the 
other at a good square trot, he left his covert crazy 
with glee, and, despite the assembly, called out, in 
a spirit more consistent with the turf than. the 
pulpit, 

“ Two to one she'll beat! 

There were no takers. 


” 


Two to one she'll beat !” 
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less, just before election. In this State (New 
Hampshire) the whole year is taken up in discuss- 
ing party merits. At one of our district schools 
the children were disputing about the principles of 
their fathers. One said his paternal parent was a 
Whig, another's was a Democrat, still another’s a 
Know Nothing. A little witch of a girl, whose 
father died recently, heard them so far, and then in 
sweet prattle stammered forth, 

“°Tis no matter about that. My father has gone 
to heaven, and I guess he is as good as any of 
them.” 





Tur following laughable incident occurred in a 
New England congregation, not far from Boston, 
searcely five years since : 

The clergyman, an aged minister, began with 
the text, 

“T speak as unto wise men: judge ye what I 
8a va 

He had advanced as far as “‘ Thirdly,” when he 
observed that many of his hearers, overcome by 
the heat of the day, had fallen asleep. Pausing in 
his discourse, and wiping the perspiration from his 
furrowed brow, he exclaimed, 

“ My friends, as the day is sultry and oppressive, 
I will stop a while, and request the choir in the 
mean time to sing te tune of Coronation, com- 
mencing, 

“*My drowsy powers, why sleep ye so!" 

“The effect,” it is said, “was electrical, bring- 
ing the audience to their feet. They remained 
standing while the sublime chorus from the com- 
bined voices of the congregation and the choir soon 
filled the house, and effectually destroyed all dis- 
position to sleep. The preacher resumed his dis- 
course at his Thirdly.” 

A friend of ours, to whom we read this scrap for 
the Drawer, quietly remarked: 

“Sometimes it may happen—indeed I have 
known it to so happen—that the preacher himself 
was more to blame than his congregation, for their 
‘ going to sleep during sermon-time.’ Perhaps they 
were overcome, not so much by the heat of the 
weather, as by the drouth of the discourse. In 
that case, the second and third lines would have 
‘told’ harder upon the minister than upon his peo- 
ple: 

*** Nothing has half thy work to do, 
Yet nothing's half so dull I" 

“There are two sides,” said our friend, “to all 
things—possibly there might have been two to 
this.” 





We have often laughed at the half-lunatic who 
entered a dull country church on a still, hot sum- 
mer afternoon. The minister was fatigued, having 
arrived at his ‘ Sixteenthly ;’ many of his congrega- 


tion were fast asleep; and even one of the two | 


deacons, leaning back against the pulpit beneath 
him, their heads covered with red and yellow ban- 
danas, to keep off the flies, he too was in dream- 
land. The poor harmless vagrant entered the 
broad aisle, walked up cautiously, and taking out 
two or three eggs from his pocket, began to throw 
them up against the wall, over the seats of ‘them 
that slept.’ 

“This aroused the minister. He lifted his eyes 
from his ‘ notes,’ raised his spectacles upon his bald 
forehead, and called to the sexton: 

*** Sexton, remove this disturber from the house !” 
“* Never mind me!’ said the demented, innocent 





fugitive from his usual Sunday confinement at 
home. ‘Never you mind me! Just you go on! 
I'll keep ’em awake for you.’ 

“ But just as a second egg was raised, he found 
his kindly and flattering offer declined, and him- 
self assisted out upon the porch, and his way di- 
rected across the green.” 





THERE was some wit, though very little excuse 
for tippling, in the reply made by a morning dram- 
drinker, with a bloated face and a shining “ wrap- 
rascal :” 

“A codfish breakfast and an India rubber coat 
will keep a man dry all day!” 





Tuar was a timely and a beautiful thought, ex- 
pressed by a clergyman at the grave of a lovely 
little child of four summers, from the garden of 
whose parents, as they all passed through to the 
church-yard, he had plucked a little “ Forget-me- 
Not.” When the little coffin was lowered into the 
grave, the clergyman, holding up the sweet flower 
in his hand, said, 

“T hold in my hand a beautiful flower, which I 
plucked from the garden we have just left. By 
taking it from its present home it has withered ; 
but I here plant it at the head of this grave, and it 
will soon revive and flourish. 

“So is it with the little flower we have just 
planted inthe grave. It has been plucked from its 
native garden, and has wilted; but it is now trans- 
planted into the Garden of Immortality, where it 
will revive and flourish, in immortal glory and 
beauty !” 





TuAt certainly is a strong example of a “ trust- 
ing customer” which we find recorded in a late Scot- 
tish journal. The story runs as follows: 

‘“‘ A week or two since a decently dressed, elderly 
man called at the shop of our townsman, Mr. Muir- 
head, jeweler and watch-maker, Buchanan Street, 
and quietly asked, 

“*Ts my watch ready ?’ 

“As Mr. Muirhead had at the moment no re- 
membrance of having done any business with the 
man, he asked him in turn, 

“* When did you leave your watch ?’ 

“¢Oh,’ said the other, ‘I didn’t leave it in this 
shop, for ye were owre by in Nelson Street when 
ye got it.’ 

“*That must have been a long time ago, then,’ 
said Mr. Muirhead ; ‘for we left Nelson Street in 
1838. That is seventeen years since.’ 

“*But I left it with ye, for a’ that.’ 

“*What was the name and number of the 





watch ?” 
“These were described to « nicety ; andon open- 
ing the repository, it was found safe and sound! 
Exactly twenty-two years had passed away since 
Duncan had handed it in for repair; yet he called 
| for it at the end of that period as coolly as if he 
| had only left it the preceding week ! 
| “*Why have you not called for your watch be- 
| fore?’ asked Mr. Muirhead. 

“Ye see, I am a sawyer by trade, and I gaed 
ower to America that season to see how things 
were looking; for I kent the watch would be safe 

| till I cam back; but I staid a wee thocht langer 
| than I intended !’” 

| Wonder if credits are given at that establishment 
|to match? Many would like a “langer time,” if 
' so, probably. 











Mr. Samson Shanghai's Chee Days on a Farm. 










| Mr. Shanghai's Idea of Life in the Country—taken 
from the Opera. 


Mr. Shanghai, wearied of City dissipation, decides 
to become a Farmer. 


| 
| 
| 








His first Dinner in the Country; the Supply ex- | Prepares for a “‘ Good Day’s Work.” Thinks the 
ceeds the Demand. Hay smells delightfully. 
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Finds Haying rather warm work. Tries an Ex- | Knocks off for the Day, and takes a little Refresh- 
periment. ment. 
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Finds | Is driven off from his work by an attack of Wild 


Mr. Shanghai tries another kind of Work. 
Beasts. 


the Odor unpleasant. 
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Undertakes to yoke and drive the “Team.” 


Makes one more Experiment. Close of Second 
mistake in the Gender. 











After due meditation, Mr. Shanghai concludes to 


This being rectified, he drives off;—a Reminiscence 
give up the Idea of being a Farmer. 


of the “ Avenue.” 
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from actual articles of Costume. 
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Furnished by Mr. G. Brovte, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by V 
Figures 1 anp 2.—WALKING Dress anp Ginw’s Costume. 
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N summer fabrics many nov- 
elties are presented, com- 
bining delicacy of texture with 
richness of color. Among these 
Grenadines, Chinés, Challys, 
and various tissues of silk may 
be specially noted. — Robes a 
volants, or with flounces woven 
in the stuffs, predominate in 
all these materials. The num- 
ber of flounces is variable, 
though three seems to be that 
more generally adopted. 

The WALKinGc Dress on 
the preceding page is of dove- 
colored barége with bands of 
checks and fringe—the latter 
also wrought in the material 
itself of a darker shade than 
the body of the robe.— The 
style of the sleeve is simple, 
but very graceful. When the 
arm is crossed over the chest, 
it will be observed that the 
sleeve falls straight down for 
half its depth, when it cuts off 
at a right angle, forming a 
square bottom, as seen from 
the outside of thearm. Upon 
the fore-arm it is cut up as far 
as the inside bend, the slashed 
portions being confined by fan- 
cy tassels or drops, similar to 
those upon the corsage. An- 
other style of sleeve is consid- 
erably in favor. It fits to the 
arm as far as the elbow ; whence 
to the bottom two large puffs 
are formed. This sleeve is cer- 
tainly far from graceful, and : 
is any thing but convenient ; Figure 3.—Lace MANTILLA. 
we imagine, therefore, that it can never become a| The Girv’s Dress consists of a lace jacket with 
general favorite; and hence we do not illustrate | transparents of azure ribbon passing through the 
it.—The Bonner is of lace and straw. <A snow of | revers and basquine, and ribbing and banding the 
myrtle surrounds the head, and, with sprays of | sleeves. The skirt is of light-blue taffeta; pan- 
myrtle (periwinkle), lilies of the valley, and wild talettes of English embroidery, vandyked; em- 
grasses, forms the face-trimmings and side-orna- | broidered jupe; slippers with ‘straps confined by 
ments. arosette. Pamela (Gipsy) flat. ; 

The ManTILLA may be considered a fixed 
“institution” among us, and we are wholly 
unable to keep pace with the new and ex- 
quisite designs introduced. That illustrated 
above is one of the most elegant that has 
come under our observation. It is composed 
of Chantilly lace, and needs no verbal descrip- 
tion. This and similar laces will be decided 
favorites during the sultry season. 

The Ficuu, here represented, is composed 
of the most transparent tulle. This is ar- 
ranged in ranks of bowillonnés, finished by a 
rich edging of Honiton lace. The inner edge 
is outlined by a twist of narrow cerise ribbon, 
forming a transparent. A neud of ribbon of 
the same color confines it at the waist. We 
had prepared an illustration, which space will 
not allow us to insert, representing a jfichu 
similar to the above, but terminating with 
tabs more than double its depth, in place of 
the points here employed. 

Fievre 4.—Lace Ficuv. 








